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operate with Fulton-Diesels. 


Fulton-Diesel Economy 
Independent 
of Location 


In the heart of a district most favorably situated for steam coal and far removed from 
the southwestern oil fields, South River, N. J., Central Station finds it profitable to 









Several years ago the demand for power had outgrown the capacity of the existing 
producer gas engine plant and a careful study was made to determine what kind of 
additional equipment to install. Detailed estimates were obtained for 1,000 K.V.A. 
plants of both steam turbine and oil engine types. 


Fulton-Diesel engines were finally se- 
lected because of the economy, simplicity 
and reliability of such a plant. This equip- 
a of two units—520 and 700 


Total annual operating cost of the Fulton- 
Diesels is $30,465.93. The cost per 
K.W.H. is only $.0181, which will be 
brought even lower as the demand on the 
station increases. 


The cost of a steam turbine plant, as esti- 
mated by various authorities, would have 
been nearly $70,000.00 higher than the 
Fulton-Diesel investment, with a further 
tremendous difference in operating ex- 
pense estimated as $26,350.52 per annum 
in favor of the Fulton-Diesels. The result 
of this is that the Fulton-Diesel plant 





repays the original cost in about 5 years. 


The plant superintendent states that “the 
regular visits of the Fulton supervising 
engineer represents one of the most im- 
portant advantages which accrue to the 
user of Fulton-Diesel engines.” 


The application of Fulton-Diesel econo- 
mies to your power problems is worth 
investigating. Anywhere and at any time 
our staff of experienced Fulton-Diesel 
engineers will gladly consult with you, 
and without obligation. Executives and 
engineers are cordially invited to visit our 
plant. And upon request, from anyone in- 
terested we will send, free and postpaid, 
a carefully prepared and fully illustrated 
a describing the Fulton-Diesel ‘in 
etail. 








The facts and figures given above were secured 
by an independent engineering organization, and are 
related just as furnished in their report. 








FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful engine builders for over seventy years 
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Reinforced Roads Worth More—Cost Less 


You can build cheaper roads that may look as good as the rein- 
forced road when new, but it is the reinforced road which stands 
up foryears under theterriffic grind of city street or urban highway. 
Roads reinforced with Truscon Wire Mesh and Longitudinal 
Contraction Joints mean lasting, permanent pavements at less 
cost. The wire mesh checks any tendency towards cracking 
and provides greater uniformity of strength in the concrete. 

If you are interested in better roads write for a copy of the book 
*“Modern Road Construction” which covers the subject in detail. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. For addresses see ’phone books 
of principal cities. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York. 


USCON 
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Now Ready: The First Edition of an 
American Municipal Yearbook 


N every one of the more than 16,000 in- 

corporated places throughout the United 

States are to be found municipal officials 
and public-spirited citizens who are planning 
and working for civic 


AMERICAN City and other sources, this de- 
mand has been increasingly met. But there 
has not heretofore been available an an- 
nual compendium of information such as is 

now presented in the 





advance. The Ameri- 
can people are coming 
more and more to real- 
ize that, in times of 
peace, the  govern- 
mental activities which 
most directly affect 
their welfare and hap- 
piness are those of 
their local communi- 
ties. 

As a_ result, the 
cities, towns and vil- 
lages of America are 
not merely becoming 
better places in which 
to live and work and 


The Municipal Index: 1924 


A bound volume of 408 pages of au- 
thentic articles, bibliographies, alpha- 
betical and classified lists, and abridged 
catalogs, grouped into seventeen main 
divisions, as follows: 


Administration—Government—PFinance 

City and Regional Planning, Housing and 
Zoning 

Fire and Police Departments 

Garbage, Ashes and Rubbish—Colleection and 
Disposal 

Motor Trucks in Municipal Departments 

Parks—Playgrounds—tTrees 

Power-Plant Equipment and Operation 

Public Health—Public Welfare—Public Ed- 
ucation—Public and Community Build- 
ings 

Public Utility Ownership and Regulation 

Sewers, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 

Street and Highway Lighting 


first edition of The 
Municipal Index. 

This new yearbook 
has been compiled and 
edited by the publish- 
ers of THE AMERICAN 
City, with certain 
groups of users and 
certain purposes espe- 
cially in mind. No at- 
tempt has been made 
to produce a popular 
treatise. It has been 
assumed that the book 
will be read and con- 
sulted mainly by mu- 


Street Construction 


Street Cleaning and Snow Removal 


nicipal and county offi- 


play, but are serving Traffic Control and Facilitation cials and department 
as proving-grounds for Water-Supply and Purification heads, and by civic 


still further progress 
in municipal improve- ties 
ments and civic ad- 
vance. Important for- 





Municipal Aids from Uncle Sam 
National Organizations Serving Municipali- 


Price, $4.00 postpaid 


organizations, cit y 
planners, consulting 
engineers, landscape 
architects and other 








ward steps here, and 

doubtful experiments there, are being watched 
by other communities in a spirit of appraisal 
and healthy emulation. We are seeking to do 
everywhere—or at any rate elsewhere—what 
has proved its value somewhere. 

This growing interest in local progress has 
heen partly the effect and partly the cause of 
a widening demand for information as to 
standards, methods and equipment for the 
planning, building and governing of modern 
cities. Through the monthly issues of THE 


specialists who, 

through leadership or advice, are influencing 
the destinies of American cities. For such 
The Municipal Index will prove, it is believed, 
of great value as a handbook of information. 
In the 408 pages of the 1924 edition will be 
found more than 148,000 words of text matter 
(exclusive of 261 pages of abridged catalogs) 
on the subjects covered by the seventeen main 
divisions here listed. There are also more 
than 9,500 words descriptive of the activities 
and services of 114 national organizations and 
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506 THE AMERICAN CITY 
25 Government bureaus serving municipali- 
ties. The bibliographies contain more than 
1,100 entries; the alphabetical list of subjects, 
675 entries; and the classified list of products 
and services, 943 entries under 375 headings. 
Notwithstanding the large amount of in- 
formation which has been included within the 
covers of this new yearbook, it is obvious, of 
course, that no such compendium can meet 


Civic Responsibilities 


HE annual exodus from the cities to the 
coast and mountain and country villages 
is upon us. Thousands of small com- 

munities, during these summer weeks, will play 
host to millions of guests from the larger 
municipalities. To what extent shall the two- 
weeks or two-months vacation of these visitors 
pay dividends to them, not merely in immediate 
enjoyment, but in added health and vigor? 

The answer depends, of course, partly on 
the guests and partly on the hosts, both individ- 
ual and municipal. The vacationist has him- 
self—or his companions—to blame if he spends 
in dancing or mah jong time that might be 
more profitably spent in the great outdoors. 
Or, if a sedentary worker, he may have mis- 
guided enthusiasm to blame if he goes to the 
other extreme and overtaxes his strength with 
too much exercise. 

But failure of the vacationist to benefit as 
he had hoped from his annual escape from his 
city surroundings is too often due to the fact 
that he has actually come to an environment 
less healthful than the one which he left. Most 
of our cities are now providing their people 
with a water-supply far safer to drink than 
that which is poured from the old oaken 
bucket, or even that which flows unsterilized 
from many a small-town reservoir. Most of 
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every need of every user. The publishers in- 
vite suggestions as to how future annual edi- 
tions can be made more valuable; and they 
will endeavor to answer, without charge, in- 
quiries from users of The Municipal Index 
who do not find in it data or references to 
sources of information on subjects relating to 
municipal or county improvements in which 
they are especially interested. 


of Summer Resorts 


our big city boards of health are inspecting 
and safeguarding their milk and food supplies 
to a degree unknown in many a community 
where it is still naively supposed that coun- 
try dirt is always clean dirt. 

The fire risk, too, is often far greater in 
the country hotel or boarding-house than in 
the home from which the city dweller came. 
The street on which that home faces is apt to 
be more free from dust—and even, perhaps, 
more beautified by shade trees—than the vil- 
lage street to which his summer wanderlust 
will bring him. The traffic regulation and 
street lighting, also, in his home town may 
make driving safer there than through the 
village square. ; 

And so the summer resort community, as 
a municipality, has a very distinct responsibil- 
ity, not only to its own citizens but to the 
visitors who provide so large a share of its 
material prosperity. Here, as elsewhere, good 
business and good civics walk hand in hand; 
for the city dweller, in selecting his country 
home or his vacation resort, is beginning to 
ask not merely whether there are fish in the 
lake, but whether there are typhoid germs in 
the water-supply—not merely whether there 
are birds in the trees, but whether there are 
flies in the kitchen. 


Relation of Housing to Health 


UR English contemporary, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning, publishes in its May num- 
ber the following information to illustrate 

the effect of good and bad housing on health: The 
comparative figures are for London and the near- 
by garden city of Letchworth, and for Birming- 
ham and its garden suburb of Bournville. 


Total Infantile 
Death-Rate Death-Rate 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
Population Births 
(1922) (1922) 
No ccd ccna wale ne deh 13.5 75 
OS er 8.4 66 
ee 12.1 77 
PED. *ececwssssseneeeas 8.3 54 


Of the total number of deaths in Letchworth 
in 1922, namely, 97, it is stated that 22 were of 


people over 70 years of age, 7 over 80, and 3 over 


The following comparison of physique between 
an elementary school in Bournville and an elemen- 
tary school in one of the most overcrowded wards 
of Birmingham are of considerable importance: 


Boys: Wceight—aged 6 8 10 12 yrs. 
DED. cnaedens ve 45.0 52.9 61.6 71.8 lb. 
Floodgate St......... 39.0 47.8 56.1 63.2 ° 

Girls: 

SD ins ns hs» ome 43.5 50.3 62.1 7 * 
Floodgate St......... 39.4 45.6 53.9 65.7 * 

Boys: Height—aged 6 8 10 12 yrs. 
ee 44.1 48.3 51.9 54.8 in. 
Floodgate St......... 41.9 46.2 49.6 62.3 “ 

Girls: 

Bournville .......... 44.2 48.6 52.1 56.0 “ 
Floodgate St......... 41.7 44.8 48.1 58.1 “ 
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NINE-HOLE MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE AT BEARDSLEY PARK, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Municipal Golf in a Hundred Cities 


By Rebecca B. Rankin 


Librarian, New York Municipal Reference Library 


OLF has become a favorite sport of the 

Americans. It has been estimated that 

private golf clubs number 2,800 or more, 
and that fully 400,000 play on these courses. 
The spread of this interest accounts for the 
fact that municipalities have felt the urge to 
provide municipal golf courses for their citi- 
zens. However, the actual provision of pub- 
lic golf courses has not been as great as per- 
haps might be supposed. 

A survey of the principal cities of the 
United States made by direct questionnaire 
reveals the number of golf courses now in use 
or under construction. It is difficult to secure 
authoritative information. We have used all 
sources of information; the survey forms the 
basis of the summary; added to that are 
facts that have been gleaned from all pub- 
lished reports of parks and recreation agen- 
cies in cities, and from other surveys, as that 


by the Toledo Commission on Efficiency and 
Publicity in 1923, from printed articles, and 
from persons conversant with municipal golf. 
From the whole, we have compiled the follow- 
ing summary concerning municipal golf. The 
same facts, as nearly as possible, are given 
about each city, all stated clearly and briefly. 

Each city has its individual method of 
keeping records, and there is little uniformity. 
It is impossible to make many definite sum- 
marizations or to give total amounts. They 
show that there are 140 municipal golf courses 
in 100 cities. There is an average acreage of 
go to a course. The size of the links varies 
greatly; some cities have 90 acres for a 9- 
hole course, and others only 25 acres for 9 
holes; 18-hole courses run as large as 175 
acres, while some are only 90 acres. 

There is likewise a great variety in the fees 
charged for municipal golf. A number of 
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508 THE AMERICAN CITY 
cities furnish this sport free of charge. Some 
cities charge per game or round; this varies 
from 10 cents to 50 cents. Others charge by 
the season, month or day, the usual amount 
being $10 a season, $2 per month, or 50 cents 
daily. Others have no season rates at all, but 
charge every player by the day, 25 cents to 
$i daily. Some cities make a difference in 
rates charged to men and women—not many, 
however. The majority of the municipal 
courses make a small charge; of the total 
number only ten allow their courses to be 
used free. 

Almost every city furnishes golf houses 
which are free to patrons of the course, 
though in most cases locker charges are made 
—a nominal sum, sometimes $1, up to $10. 
Practically all cities have a professional golfer 
on the course who will give instruction if de- 
sired. Caddies are also provided; in some 
cases there is no extra charge for caddy ser- 
vice. 

It is interesting to note that in a good many 
cities it has been found advantageous to have 
clubs, even on the public golf courses. These 
clubs have been organized as purely social 
organizations. A person may join or not, as 
he wishes. Such a club in connection with a 
municipal golf course increases its popularity 
and is to the advantage of all who use the 
course. No advantages are granted members, 
but these clubs do much to keep the morale 
of the players to a high standard, and help to 


Courtesy of The Playground 
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enforce rules, and they are also a means of 
securing for players reciprocal privileges with 
private clubs. 


Summary 


_AsBURY Park, N. J. (Department of Revenue and 
Finance).—-One course, 18-hole; 10,000 or more players 
annually; fee, $2 per day. Club house, Caddies pro- 
vided or brought; professional instructor. Acreage, 100. 
Annual maintenance, $18,000. 


AtLtanta, Ga.—Two courses; fees, 25 cents a day; 
55,000 players annually. 

Avrora, I1t. (Department of Parks).—One course, 
9-hole, 110 acres, just constructed; no registration statis- 
tics available; managed by Superintendent. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—One course; fees, none; 600. players 
per day. 

Barserton, Oxn10o.—One course. 


Boston, Mass. (Park Department).—Two courses, 18- 
hole and 6-hole; 20,000 players annually; registrants 
average 890 daily; annual season permit to citizens $10; 
green fee, $1 per day to those without annual permit. 
Golf house; 600 lockers, 9 shower-baths, checking facili- 
ties; $2 rental per year for locker. 50 caddies, paid by 
players using them; professional instructor. Acreage, 
125. Golf club—Scarboro Golf Club. 


Bripcerort, Conn. (Park Department).—One course, 
9-hole; 33,000 players annually; $3 per year for women, 
$4 for men, 25 cents a day for transients, Club house. 
Caddies, 25 cents a round; professional instructor. An- 
nual maintenance $5,000. 

Burrato, N. Y. (Department of Parks and Public 
Buildings, Bureau of Recreation).—Two courses, in Dela- 
ware Park and South Park—18-hole and 9-hole respec- 
tively; 6,500 golf permits issued in 1922; no fees, Club 
house with lockers. Caddies provided or brought; in- 
structor, Acreage, 100 in Delaware Park, 60 in South 
Park. Annual maintenance, $20,000, 

Canon City, Coro.—One course. 


Curcaco, Int. (West Chicago Park Commissioners).— 
Two courses, one in Garfield Park and one in Columbus 
Park—9-hole; 58,330 men, 14,101 women players in Gar- 
field Park; 56,868 men and 18,397 women in Columbus 
Park in 1923; fees for each game 15 cents and 20 cents 
for future registration. Loekers and lunchroom. No cad- 
dies or instructor. Acreage, 20.8 in Garfield, 64 in Colum- 
bus Park. Annual maintenance, $13,000 per course, 





MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE IN GOODWIN PARK, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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(South Park Commissioners).—Three courses, two 18- 
hole and one 9-hole; players on 18-hole course in Jack- 
son, 124,589 in 1922 and 117,570 on 9-hole course; 
Marquette Park players, 100,087; fees, 15 cents per game 
or 20 cents for future registration per game. Shelter 
building with lockers. No caddies or instructor. Acre- 
age, 88 in Jackson Park, 18-hole course; 9-hole course, 31; 
Marquette Park, 18-hole, 129. Annual maintenance, three 
courses, approximately $20,000. 

(Lincoln Park Commissioners).—One course, 9-hole; 
108,047 players, 1923; 15 cents for 9 holes. Club and 
club house. Acreage, 70. Annual maintenance, $23,000. 

(Forest Preserve District of Cook County).—Palos 
Golf Course, 18-hole; Edgebrook Golf Course, 9-hole. 

Cincinnati, Onto (Board of Park Commissioners).— 
Two courses, 18-hole and 9-hole; 650 players annually; 
fees $10 per year. Club house being erected. Caddies; 
instructor, Acreage, 114 for 18-hole and 30 for 9-hole. 
Golf clubs bear expense of maintenance. 

CLeveranp, Ounro (Department of Parks and Public 
Property).—One course, 18-hole; an additional 9 holes 
ready this month; 80,000 players; greens fee, 25 cents; 
caddy charge, 45 cents for 9 holes, 80 cents for 18 holes, 
extra holes 5 cents extra. Club house, leased and oper- 
ated by Highland Park Golf Club. Acreage, 400. An- 
nual maintenance, $26,000. 


Co.umsus, On1o (Department of Public Recreation). 
—One course, 9-hole; 20,511 players in 1922; 285 mem- 
bers; membership fee, $15 for men, $10 for women; 75 
cents per day; caddies, 35 cents a round. Acreage, 80. 
Club and club house. Annual maintenance, $9,000. 

Crooxston, Minn.—One course. 


Datias, Tex. (Park Board).—One course, 18-hol¢; 
opened May 8, 1928; 150-200 players daily; $10 per 
year, or 50 cents for greens fee. Caddies provided or 
brought; professional instructor, Acreage, 120.  Esti- 
mated maintenance, $10,000. Club house under construc- 
tion. 


Dayton, On10 (Department of Public Welfare).—Two 
courses, 18-hole; 67,700 players in 1922; $10 a year to 
men, $5 to women, 60 cents a day for guests; water tax, 
$2 per year to men, $1 to women. Caddies provided or 
brought; professional instructor and club house. Acre- 
age, 250. Annual maintenance, $10,500. 


Denver, Coto.—One course; 60,000 players annually; 
$6 per year or 50 cents a day. 


Des Moines, Iowa (Department of Parks and Public 


Property).—-Two courses, 18-hole; 300-800 players daily, 
49,000 a year; 25 cents a day or $5 per season. No 
caddies; no instructor, Acreage, 300. Annual mainte- 
nance, $14,000. 


Detroit, Micu. (Department of Parks and Boulevards), 
—One course, 9-hole; 56,000 players annually; fee, 25 
cents. Caddies; instructor. Acreage, 38. Annual main- 
tenance, $8,000, 

Dututu, Minn.—-Land purchased; expect to build in 
1924, 

Eau Crartre, Wis.-—One course. 


Excin, Itt. (Department of Public Property).—One 
course, 9-hole; 20,000 players annually; no fees. Club 
house—Wing Park Golf Club. Acreage, 25. Annual 
maintenance, $2,000. 

Ecmira, N, Y. (Elmira Community Service and City 
Recreation Commission).—One course, 7-hole. No club 
house; Eldridge Lake Golf Club just organized. No cad- 
dies. Maintenance for first year, $800. 

Eriz, Pa.—One course. 


EvaNSVILLE, INp.—-One course, 18-hole; just purchased. 
Acreage, 400. 


Fercus Farts, Minn.—One course. 

Firnt, Micu.—QOne course, 

Fort Wortn, Tex. (Public Recreation Board).—One 
course, 18-hole; 10,062 games during first 60 days of 
operation; fee, 25 cents, 9 holes, $2 per month, $12 per 
year. Club house. Caddies; professional instructor. Club 
in process of organization. Acreage, 107%. Annual 
estimated maintenance, $9,000. 

Harrispurc, Pa.—One course. 


Hartrorp, Conn. (Department of Parks).—One course, 
18-hole; 30,000 players annually; fee, 10 cents every) 9 
holes. Club house, lockers, single, $5, double, $6. Cad- 
dies. Acreage, 90. Annuwal maintenance, 1922, $5,634.41. 

Houston, Tex. (Park Department and Committee ‘of 
Citizens).—One course, 18-hole; 100 players daily; fee, 
25 cents for 9 holes. Club house. Caddies; professional 
instructor. 

Huntincton, Pa.—One course. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Four courses; 182,000 players an- 
nually; fees, 25, 50 and 75 cents, Annual maintenance, 
$26,029. 


Jackson, Micu, (Trustees of Ella W. Sharp Park 
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GOLF AT RECREATION PARK, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Fund).—One course, 9-hole; 1,110 players Sept. 22-Nov. 
28, 1923, 1,023 players April 16-May 10, 1924; fees, 25 
cents first 9 holes, 10 cents for second if started within 
2t%4 hours. Club house in construction. Caddies brought. 
Acreage, developed 38, undeveloped, 50. Maintenance, 
none, 

JACKSONVILLE, Fa. (City Commission).—One course, 
18-hole; fees, 50 cents per day, $10 for 30 days used any 
time within year. Club house. Caddies provided or 
brought; professional instructor. Acreage, 146. Annual 
maintenance, $10,000, 

JACKSONVILLE, Ixr..—One course. 

Jerrerson City, Mo.—One course. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Park Board).—One course, 18-hole; 
15,000 players annually; fees, 50 cents per day, $2 per 
month, $10 per year. Club house. Caddies provided or 
brought; instructor. Acreage, 180. Annual maintenance, 
$15,000. 


Kenosua, Wis. (Park Department).—One course, 9- 


hole; 23,645 players in 1923; fees, 15 cents per round. 
No club house; Kenosha Golf Club; lockers, $4 per sea- 
son. Caddies; professional manages course. Acreage, 42. 
Annual maintenance, 1923, $3,600. 


Knoxvi_te, Tenn.—One course. 

Lake City, Minn.—One course. 

LANCASTER, Pa.—Two courses. 

LansinG, Micu. (Park Board).—18-hole course under 
construction; fees will be charged. Acreage, 120. 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—One course, 

Lesanon, On10o.—One course. 

Lincotn, Nesr.—One course, 18-hole; fees, 25 cents 


per day, Sunday 50 cents per round. Annual mainte 
nance, $6,500, 


Lone Beacu, Catir. (Recreation Department).—One 
course, 18-hole; 148 players daily; fees, 50 cents per 











MOWING A GOLF COURSE WITH A HOLT CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
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day, $4 per month, $12 for six months, $20 per year. 
Club house. Caddies; professional instructor. Acreage, 
90. “We make about $10,000 a year.” 

Los ANGELEs, Catir.—One course; 100,288 in 1922; 
fees, 50 cents per day, $10 per year. Monthly mainte- 
nance, about $2,000 

LoutsviLtE, Ky.—One course, 18-hole; 54,000 players 
annually; fees, adults, 25 cents per day, $10 per year, 
children, 15 cents per day, $5 per year. Professional in- 
structor, caddies and club house, Caddies; professional 
instructor. Acreage, 100. Annual maintenance, $10,000. 

Mempuis, TENN. (Park Department).—Two courses, 
9 holes each; registrants, 1922, 8,378; no fees. Caddies. 
Acreage, 135. Annual maintenance, $8,000. 

MippLetown, Ont10o,—One course. 


Mitwavukre, Wis.—Three courses; 40,000 players an- 
nually; no fees, Annual maintenance, $14,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (Recreation Department of Board 
of Park Commissioners).—Two courses, both 18-hole; 
117,417 players annually. Columbia Golf Course has 
locker rooms and office accommodations, 25 cents per 
round, Glenwood Golf Course has golf building, clubs, 
showers, lockers, 40 cents per round. Caddies; instructor. 
Acreage, approximately 200. Annual maintenance, Glen- 
wood Course, $10,510, Columbia Course, $5,961. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. (Park Board).—One course, 9-hole. 

Newark, N. J. (Essex County Park Commission).— 
One course, 9-hole; 60,178 players in 1922, 1,764 seasonal 
permits, residents, 67 seasonal non-resident permits, and 
58,347 daily permits; fees, $2.50 for residents of county, 
$5 for non-residents, 25 cents daily for residents and 50 
cents for non-residents. Field house; Weequahic Golf 
Club. Caddies provided or brought. Acreage, 60. An- 
nual maintenance, $8,811.18. 


New Orveans, La. (Board of Commissioners of City 
Park).—One course, 18-hole; 24,509 players, 1922; fees, 35 
cents per game. Club house in upper floors of Park 
Casino; lockers $4 per year. Caddies; instructor. Acre- 
age, 85. Annual maintenance, $9,000. 


New York City, N. Y. (Bronx Department of Parks, 
Borough of Bronx).—Three courses, 18-hole; 900 players 
daily; fees, $10 per year to residents, $20 to non-residents, 
daily, $1 to all. Lockers. Caddies; professional in- 
structor, Total acreage, 246. Annual maintenance, 
$48,000. 

Brooklyn (Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn). 
—Two courses, one public, one semi-public; 9-hole and 
18-hole; 2,400 players annually; fees, $1 per season, 75 
cents and $1.50 daily. Caddies. 

Queens (Department of Parks, Borough of Queens).— 
One course, 18-hole; 2,500 players annually, registrants 
annually, 5,809: fees, annual $10, daily permits, $1. 
Club house; lockers, for one, $10, for two, $15, and threc, 
$20. Caddies; professional instructor, Acreage, 118. 
Annual maintenance, $12,351.04. 


Norror kK, Va. (Director of Public Welfare).—One 
course, 9-hole, just constructed; fee, 15 cents for 9 holes, 
Club house under construction. Caddies brought; profes- 
sional instructor. Acreage, 65. 


Oaktanp, Cattr.—18-hole course under construction. 
Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—One course. 


Omana, Nesr, (Recreation Department).—Three courses, 
one 18-hole, two 9-hole; 2,000 annual permits, 12,000 daily 
permits; fees, $2.50 annual permit, 25 cents daily. Cad- 
dies; instructor. Acreage, 250. Annual maintenance, 
$14,800. 


Osnxosu, Wis. (Park Board).—One course, 9-hole; 
8,060 players in 1923; fees, 25 cents per half-day; rev- 
enue from players, $2,015. No club or club house; small 
shelter house. Caddies brought; professional is the park- 
beeper. Annual maintenance, including park-keeper, 
$1,200. 

Peoria, Irt.—One course. 


PurLaperpuHia, Pa. (Commissioners of Fairmount Park). 
—One course, 18-hole; 80,000 players annually, 5,560 an- 
nual permits (1922); fees, $3 annual playing permit, 
$10 annual locker charge, 50 cents daily permit. Club 
house; lockers; showers. Caddies provided or brought; 
professional instructor. Acreage, 120. Annual mainte- 
nance, $25,000. 

PittssurcH, Pa, (Department of Public Works, 
Bureau of Parks).—One course, 18-hole; 3,154 players, 
1922; fees, $10 per season locker and playing permit. 
playing permit without lockers, $3, 50 cents daily. Two 
locker houses; showers, etc. Caddies; instructor. Acre- 
age, 90. Receipts, 1922, $14,264.00; expended, $9,500. 

Portianp, Ore, (Bureau of Parks).—Two courses and 
one under construction, one 18-hole and two 9-hole; 75,- 


000 players on 18-hole course; fees, 25 cents for 9 holes, 
40 cents for 18 holes. Club house leased to conoession- 
naire. Caddies provided or brought; instructor. Acreage, 
305. 18-hole course maintenance, 1922, $14,000. 
PortsMouTH, Va.—One course. 
Provipence, R. I.—Course under consideration. 
Racine, Wis.—One course; 22,000 players annually; 
fee, 10 cents per game. Annual maintenance, $5,000. 
RicuMonp, Inp.—One course. 
Roginson, Itt.—One course. 


Rocuester, N. Y. (Department of Parks).—Two 
courses, 18- hole and 9- hole; 12,000 players monthly; fees, 
$3 per year to residents, $5 per year to non-residents. 
Caddies brought; professional instructor. Acreage, 18- 
hole course, 250; 9-hole course, 150. Annual mainte- 
nance, $12,000. 

Rocxrorp, Itt.—Two courses, 18-hole and 9-hole; no 
fees; lockers, $3.50 annually. Acreage, 90 and 57. An- 
nual maintenance, $8,600. 


SacrkaMENTO, CatirF. (Park and Recreation Department). 
—One course, 9-hole, one under construction; crowded; 
no fees. Club house, lockers $5 per year. Caddies 
brought; professional instructor. Municipal Golf Club, 
$1 per year. Acreage, 50. Annual maintenance, $4,000. 

St. JoserpH, Mo.—One course; no charge. 


St. Lovrs, Mo. (Division of Parks and Recreation).— 
Two courses, one 9-hole and one 18-hole; 10,399 permits 
in 1922; no fees. Municipal Golf Club; club building: 
lockers, $3.50 upper, $5 lower; dressing-room, $20 
annually, Caddies provided or brought. Annual main- 
tenance, $18,125. 

St. Paut, Minn. (Playground Department).—One 
course, 18- hole; 42,000 players annually; fee, 20 cents per 
round. Club and club house; lockers, showers, etc.; 
$7.50 per season for lockers; 10 cents charged for use 
of shower and towel. Caddies brought; professional in- 
structor. Acreage, 100. Annual maintenance, $3,000. 

Satt Lake City, Utan (Department of Parks and 
Public Property).—One course, 9-hole; average attend- 
ance, 700 weekly; fees, 35 cents for 18 holes. Club house. 
Caddies; instructor, Acreage, 52%. Maintenance, 1922, 
$23,243.51. 

San Antonio, Tex.—One course; no charge. Annual 
maintenance, $7,800. 

San Disco, Carir. (Park Commissioners).—One course, 
18-hole; 28,970 players, 1922; fees, 50 cents per day, 
$2 per month, $12 per year. Municipal Golf Club. No 
club house. Caddies provided or brought; professional 
instructor. Acreage, 175. Annual maintenance, $5,800 

San Francisco, Carir. (Park Department).—One 
course, 18-hole; players, 125 week days, 500-600 Satur- 
days, 700-900 Sundays; fees, 50 cents per day, $1 per 
month. Caddies; instructor. Acreage, 100. Annual main- 
tenance, $15,000 

SEATTLE, WasH. (Park Department).—Two courses, 
18-hole and 9-hole; 104,561 players annually; fees, $10 
for annual ticket, $6 for locker, 40 cents per 18 holes. 
Club and club house, showers, lockers, dining-room, etc. 
Caddies; professional instructor. Acreage, 150. Main- 
tenance, 1922, $14,447.81, 

SHaron, Pa.—One course. 

Sipney, Oxn1o.—One course. 

Stoux Fatris, S. Dax.—-Two courses; 15,700 players; 
fee, 10 cents per game. Annual maintenance, $1,000. 

Soutn Benn, Inp.—One course; 25,172 players; fee, 
15 cents per game. Annual maintenance, $4,500, 

Spokane, Wasn. (Board of Park Commissioners).— 
One course, 9-hole, now being enlarged to 18-hole; 32,399 
players, 1922; 135 season tickets sold. Season ticket. 
$20, round tickets, 25 cents. Club house, lockers, $5 
and $3. Caddies provided or brought; instructor. Acre- 
age, 200. Annual maintenance, $7,228.52. 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—Two courses; no charge. Annual 
maintenance, $19,000, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Committee at work on project; 
may be ready 1924. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oxnto.—One course. 

Stamrorp, Conn.—One course. 

Stockton, Carir.—One course. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (Park Department).—One course, 9- 
hole; fees, 25 cents per day, $3 per season. Club house 


being erected. Caddies. Acreage, 30. Annual mainte- 
nance, $378. 


Torepo, Oxnto.—Three courses; 111,000 players an- 
nually; free through 1923; beginning 1924, 25 cents a 
game for 18 holes. Annual maintenance, $16,000, 
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Watta Waxra, Wasu.—One course, 


Wasnuincton, D. C. (War Department).—Four courses, 
9-holes each; 198,402 players in 1923; fees, 15 cents for 
9 holes on week-days, 25 cents for 18 holes week-days, 
25 cents for 9 holes Saturdays, Sundays; $20 for season 
ticket, includes locker, unlimited play week-days and one 
round of 9 holes Sundays, holidays; $2 for monthly ticket 
of 10 coupons, including locker for month and privilege 
to play 10 rounds of 18 holes during week-days, or 9- 
hole game per coupon on Saturdays, Sundays or holidays. 
Two field houses; no clubs. Caddies; professional in- 
structors. Acreage, 300. Courses managed by con- 
cessionaires. 


Witmincton, Det.—One course; 19,000 players an- 
nually; fee, 50 cents per game. Annual maintenance, 
$6,500, 


WINNETKA, Itt.—One course, 


Worcester, Mass. (Parks and Recreation Commission). 
—One course, 9-hole; 1,100 players annually; fees, $7 an- 
nually, daily $1, locker charge, $3 per season. Caddies; 
professional instructor. Club and club house. Acreage, 
jo. Annual maintenance, $5,000, 
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Epitoriat Note.—The following publications will prove 
of value to those who are interested in the subject of 
municipal golf: 

Municipal Golf.—By A. C. Comey, 4 pages in the 
October, 1920, issue of Landscape Architecture, Brook- 
line, Mass, 

Articles on the construction and maintenance of mu 
nicipal golf courses.—In the February, April and May, 
1921, issues of The Playground, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
Yoru, N. Y¥. 

Muicipal Golf.—14 pages. Apply to Will O, Doolittle, 
Secretary, American Institute of Park Executives, Minot, 
N. Dak. 

Lulletin of the Green Section of the U. S. Golf Associa- 
tion.—Issue of February 23, 1923, devoted to public 
golf. Apply to the Association, Washington, D. C. 

Municipal Golf Links.—In the National Municipal Re- 
view, January, 1923. Apply to the National Municipa! 
League, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Let’s Work for More Public Golf Courses.—By Theo- 
dore Wirth, President of the American Institute of Park 
Executives. 8 pages in the March-April, 1924, issue 
of Parks and Recreation. Apply to Will O. Doolittle, 


Secretary, American Institute of Park Executives, Minot, 
N. Dak. 


Mayors As Prospective City Managers 


N many a city or town throughout the United 
| States there is a mayor who has served his 

community for two or more successive 
terms. Such a man, if his re-election has been 
due to his ability, integrity and personal popu- 
larity, rather than to machine politics, may 
have just the qualifications and _ practical 
experience which would make for a high 
degree of success in municipal administration 
elsewhere. The possibility of inducing some 
of these present and former mayors to enter 
the city manager profession, instead of retir- 
ing to private life in their home towns, is 
deserving of much more consideration than 
it has heretofore had. 

Of interest in this connection is an editorial 
in the Times-Dispatch of Richmond, Va., com- 
menting on the result of the recent mayoralty 
election in that city. Under the heading “An- 
other City’s Chance,” this suggestion is made: 

“When George Ainslie retires from the office 
of Mayor, which he has filled with conspicuous 
ability for some twelve years, it is to be hoped he 
will find it convenient and profitable to remain in 


Richmond, so that his expert advice and opinion 
will be available for the use of the city. That is 


Testimonial Dinner 


T the convention of the American 
A Works Association held at the Hotel 

Astor, New York City, May 19-23, a 
testimonial dinner was tendered to John M. 
Diven, who for forty years has been active in 
the American Water Works Association. He 
joined the Association 40 years ago, was Presi- 
dent in 1892, Secretary and Treasurer from 
1902 to 1912, Secretary and Editor to 1916, 





the selfish side. From the unselfish view-point, 
what an opportunity lies before some other city!” 

In a letter to the Editor of THe AMERICAN 
City, enclosing a copy of the Times-Dispatch 
editorial, W. T. Dabney, Business Manager of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, writes: 

“Briefly, the occasion for this editorial was the 
recent defeat of the Mayor of the city of Rich- 
mond, who, under our form of government, is 
virtually City Manager; the difference being that 
the Mayor is elected for four years by popular 
vote, and selects four Directors to manage the 
business affairs of the city, who with the Mayor, 
constitute the Advisory Board. The Directors are 


confirmed by the Council, which is elected by the 
people. 


“The Mayor was progressive, yet conservative ; 
virtually rebvilt old Richmond and extensively im- 
proved undeveloped territory, at the same time 
living within the city’s revenue and strengthening 
its credit. Richmond owns and operates its water, 
gas and electric plant, the latter for municipal pur- 
poses only. Hence, municipal experience and 
executive ability are especially necessary for suc- 
cessful management on the part of the Mayor.” 

It is probable that fifty or more new city 
managers will be appointed in the United 
States during the next twelve months. How 
many former mayors will be in the list? 


to John M. Diven 


and Secretary to February 1, 1924, when he 
retired and was unanimously elected by the 
Executive Committee to the honorary position 
he now holds as Secretary Emeritus. To 
show the high regard in which he is held by 
members of the Association, a substantial 
purse was presented to Mr. Diven, who has 
now returned to Troy, N. Y., as Superinten- 
dent of Water-Works, his former position. 
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: Paragraphs from the Recently Published Report of W. Scott Griffiths, Government 
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} Town Planner, Adelaide 

} N planning for the prospec- 

; | tive growth of population in = DIAGRAM = 

: the metropolitan area, it is ——= Showing the present distribution of =—— 

{ not only necessary to plan a PARK AND RECREATION AREAS 

4 proper connecting road system, 

4 but also to make ample provi- “@ a) 

5 sion for the safeguarding of ® @ 

‘ the public health through the e @ 

; acquisition of sufficient park g @ ® . 

: ‘ ; 5 of -~@ = 

j area conveniently located for : © > 3 

; the people. Authorities who € ® > § 

i have devoted their lives to s ® 2 8 

studying the effect of city life x © ® 
upon humanity, declare that § © © § 
the physical condition of city & @ { @& 
dwellers is rapidly declining in 3 4 @ 
comparison with that of those 2 | i i I 5 ® 
who live in the country. Every- 7 | | Ti | i i | | | i 7 
one realizes that city life is See 18] Se 18] R ISLS aTeTaTs a relaleleisisials aes 
more intense and nerve-strain- re weusa ue md Se Ha s ewe ores 
ing than out-of-door country |¢ | | 'g q | “| | | | | 
life. City life saps the energy ee eS | Biss | lg} |g] | | | lela Bigle nen, 

of men and makes them less effi- SMNig iS Swag ese sieisisie Sze bi 1-1-4 ialammeaaa 

. : 4s Councils 43 PSs rd SSE € a Riss Councils 

; cient. The remedy for this lies esas es SSeaacass ees zs 33 


in providing increased means 
of open air recreation. 

We boast of the area pro- 
vided by the magnificent belt 
of park lands surrounding the 
city of Adelaide which no other 
modern city possesses, but at 
the same time we are neglecting 
our duty in respect to the out- 
lying suburbs. By all means 
let us preserve the park belt, 
but do not starve the suburbs. 

My investigation of the park 
distribution throughout the met- 
ropolitan area discloses condi- 
tions which should be remedied 
by the acquisition of more area, 
and this should be attended to 
at once, while the land is com- 
paratively cheap; in a few 
years the values will so increase 


gta i 
1 = as to make the purchase almost 
ne prohibitive. 
a. a pe H +o [ am fully convinced th i 
33 . 5 2: 8 y convinced the vari- 
& District 3 3 rs oa Zee et on we See we ae & District : e,: 
Councils 2% >% FF SS eRe, £45 82S £38 Comet ous local governing authorities 
3 é RS é s i : : 3 3 3 2 S eé 2 ss & @ MS ° e,e 
ie i RRR a ze ss are unaware of their position 
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in regard to open space, and trust the follow- 
ing tabulated statement and graphs will re- 
sult in the same attention and action given as 
when I disclosed similar conditions in metro- 
politan Sydney. Many thousands of pounds 
were invested in the purchase of lands in vari- 
ous directions, but much expense would have 
been avoided had earlier attention been given. 

A proper city plan is the foundation for 
all social and commercial advance. For peo- 
ple to remain healthy and happy, they must 
have proper houses in which to live. Ade- 
quate street facilities affect the housing prob- 


lem, as people must have cheaper transit and 
be able to go quickly and easily to and from 
their homes and places of business. 

The three vital problems to deal with are 
congestion, traffic, and public health. I have 
endeavored to show the position in respect to 
present and prospective growth of population, 
and the urgent need for guidance in the fu- 
ture distribution to avoid overcrowding in 
districts. The park distribution to-day is in- 
adequate, and should be given attention im- 
mediately, otherwise, owing to rapid increased 
values, the result will become disastrous later. 


Commercial Engineering and County Development 


R. GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT, Chairman 
D of the Committee on Cemmercial Engineer- 

ing, believes that the county is the proper 
unit for a study which will have for its object the 
scientific location of industry and the reduction of 
the present economic margin between producers’ 
and consumers’ goods. To quote a recent state- 
ment from him: 


“We have already arrived in the United States 
at a stage where economic community guidance is 
imperative in view of world-trade competition. 
Many communities to-day are supporting indus- 


tries that are by their location a liability to the 
community and a greater one to the nation. Coun- 
sel and guidance of commercially trained engi- 
neers in every county will aid these counties to 
solve their problems relating to unwise employ- 
ment and care of labor, seasonal and rotary; 
wrong standards of living, therefore, uneconomic ; 
improper transportation outlets; standards and 
kinds of production; marketing opportunities; 
available credits; and, above all, to solve problems 
relating to housing and health, to the proper bal- 
ance between the individual’s duties to society and 
his own economic rights.” 
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Some Problems of County Government 
Accounting 
By Arthur J. Peel 


Consulting Accountant 


HERE are three obstacles which every 

professional accountant is likely to meet 

when he is called upon to prepare and 
install a modern system of bookkeeping for 
the county: (1) politics; (2) the human ele- 
ment; and (3) his own preconceived ideas as 
to what is necessary. 


sible! Scientific accounting is not necessarily 
complicated, neither is it necessarily expen- 
sive. There is a certain type of accountant 
who feels that he is not upholding the dignity 
of the profession if he admits that accounting 
—that is, good accounting—may be perfectly 

simple, and within the 





The Obstacle of Politics 


It is unfortunate 


field of the average 


Note by the Auther clerical man after he 


that too frequently a 
sincere move towards 
better accounting in 
county offices is 
blocked by _ politics. 
This is too well known 
to necessitate elabora- 
tion. Nevertheless, 
when the accountant, 
or the awakened coun- 
ty finance officers, can 
submit to the ruling 
body _ overwhelming 
evidence as to the 
value of a modern ac- 
counting system, the 
day is won. But there 
is an opposition which 
is based on sound 
theory and is so rea- 
sonable that we cannot 
afford to disregard it. 
Said a county commis- 
sioner in one of the 
Southern States, 





This article discusses some of the 
problems which face county govern- 
ment executives and professional ac- 
countants who may be called in to 
advise and recommend on the matter 
of better accounting methods. The 
roots of some time-honored policies 
and practices are deep-seated, and are 
not to be removed by superficial con- 
demnation. The experienced county 
officer resents—and often with cause— 
the patronizing attitude of the pro- 
fessional accountant who thinks he 
knows exactly what should be done 
and is impatient with all methods 
which he considers ancient and effete. 
On the other hand, the county officer 
should be willing to adopt an attitude 
of “higher criticism” towards the pre- 
vailing system, and strip it of its 
venerable and traditional veneer, which 
is often the only thing that keeps it 
among the “things as they are.” This 
desirable development will come when 
county officials lose their fear of mod- 
ern accounting methods and practices; 
and they will lose their fear only when 
professional accountants make ac- 
counting systems simple. 








has had the proper in- 
structions. The all-im- 
portant thing is the ap- 
plication of right prin- 
ciples. Now principles 
are not usually compli- 
cated; it is in their ap- 
plication that we run 
the danger of piling up 
detail and expense. If 
the professional ac- 
countant tackles the 
job as if he were pre- 
paring a cost system 
for a big factory, his 
reputation will be 
somewhat damaged so 
far as government ac- 
counting is involved. 
The Human Element in 

County Official and 

Accountant 

In the human ele- 
ment we have a real 
and serious difficulty— 











“Show me how we can get proper records 
which reflect actual operating costs classi- 
fied by function, departments, and object, 
without the necessity of setting up an expen- 
sive accounting organization, or employing a 
$5,000 expert accountant, and I'll back any 
plan that will give it tous. We are ina finan- 
cial mess all the time, but have neither the 
trained man, or men, to handle a modern sys- 
tem, nor the money to employ additional cler- 
ical help of high grade.” 

Now here is an honest-to-goodness objec- 
tion, and it makes good political talk. Never- 
theless it is founded on a fallacy—and perhaps 
the professional accountant is partly respon- 


and here we are treading on delicate ground. 
If the reader is a county official, then he, 
above all others, knows his own type. From 
personal knowledge the writer can testify to 
the splendid, unselfish character of many 
county officials, both men and women. We 
know of men and women who could be getting 
considerably more from the commercial and 
business world than they are drawing from 
the county, as treasurers, clerks of the court, 
registrars, auditors, and so forth. And, of 
course, the reverse is true in some cases. But 
speaking generally and with particular refer- 
ence to the rural counties, is it not a fact 
that county treasurers and auditors, while they 
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may be splendid farmers, merchants, teach- 
ers, or private citizens, are often poor ac- 
countants? The auditor—if the county has 
advanced so far as to have an auditor—is not 
usually chosen because of any special ability 
with accounts and figures. The sheriff, who 
in hundreds of counties is the real collector 
of taxes and accountant also, may be an ad- 
mirable policeman, but a most indifferent 
bookkeeper. And yet these are often the 
types of men for whom the professional ac- 
countant has to devise a modern accounting 
system. 

This is one side of the picture. Let us hear 
what the county man has to say. A New 
York firm of accountants was called in to 
make a complete audit of the books of a 
county on the Atlantic seaboard. Three men 
were sent down and worked several weeks on 
the job. They prepared an elaborate balance 
sheet which was in accordance with all the 
rules of the profession. Their report was full 
of technical terms and complex comparisons. 
Not a solitary county official really understood 
the balance sheet, and only two or three pro- 
fessed to understand the report! The local 
press interpreted the report in their own way, 
and finally a local public accountant who had 
never had the benefit of New York experience 
and complicated finance, was called in to 
“interpret” the report. The way he 
“interpreted” it was to go through the books 
and prepare his own statement independent of 
the original. This case has been repeated in 
many places. 

The county official argues along this line: 
“If from the simple accounts which we have 
you cannot prepare a simple statement which 
we can understand, what would you do with 
a complicated set of accounts such as you say 
we ought to have to meet the requirements of 
modern county government!” Of course, the 
answer to this is that in many cases the ac- 
counting records of the county are anything 
but simple, even in their antiquated form. To 
the writer this is one of the most helpful and 
encouraging features, for he has seen county 
finance officers extract from a perfect jungle 
of records, often unrelated to each other or 
to any controlling record, information which 
has been almost perfect in accuracy. If by 
sheer doggedness and close application a man 
can get something out of unscientific and 
clumsy records, what could he not do if he 
had modern accounts with all their safeguards, 
such as are provided by control accounts and 
sub-controlling operating records? 

The third obstacle which was mentioned is 
the preconceived ideas of the accountant as to 
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what is necessary. You will notice we do not 
say “required.” The requirements of a county 
are often a joke. In North Carolina, for 
example, it is required that a list of all pay- 
ments and all receipts be posted at the court 
house door on the first Monday of every 
month, and as far as one can ascertain from 
the consolidated statutes, this is about all the 
accounting that the Jaw requires! And in 
some counties in the state it is just about all 
they have! 
Importance of Recognizing Incurred 
Liabilities 

With the growth and development of mod- 
ern county government, the requirements in 
county records have naturally increased. We 
find that almost every county has outgrown 
the “cash-book” system of accounting, which 
takes cognizance only of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, and yet it is the “cash-book” sys- 
tem of accounting which prevails in most coun- 
ties, and, in fact, in nearly all government 
offices. One of the first points raised when 
the reorganization of accounting methods is 
talked, is the necessity of placing the accounts 
of the county on a revenue and expenditure 
basis, instead of on a receipts and disburse- 
ment basis. 

While counties have to recognize accrued 
revenue in some degree, the majority of them 
do not recognize accrued liability, or incurred 
liability. Not until the money is disbursed 
are expenditures recognized by the average 
county commissioner. The writer has audited 
county books which showed a surplus of sev- 
eral thousand dollars which had been used as 
a basis for tax requirements for the ensuing 
year, regardless of the fact that accrued lia- 
bilities existed at the time amounting to con- 
siderably more than the surplus. The argu- 
ment for establishing accounts on an accrual 
basis is unanswerable, and naturally the pro- 
fessional accountant is likely to show im- 
patience if the county people are not imme- 
diately convinced that this is so. This leads 
on to another question, the question of plac- 
ing the accounts of the county on a double- 
entry system of accounting. Now to county 
officers who are not trained accountants, the 
word “double-entry” is fraught with all kinds 
of hidden complexities. There is only one 
way to destroy this false idea: it is for the 
professional accountant to explain very care- 
fully and simply what double-entry means and 
the results obtainable. Some don’t do this, 
however; they give the impression that they 
do not think anybody but a properly trained 
accountant can run accounts on a double-entry 
system. 
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Another obstacle which the accountant has 
to meet is to get county officials (and even 
Federal Government officials) to recognize 
such things as capital assets. Over and over 
again are to be found in county operating 
statements capital values and operating ex- 
pense interwoven. Such items as “supplies 
and equipment” are as common as fines in a 
sheriff's book. The writer has very rarely 
seen the capital assets of a county set up on 
the books. All through government account- 
ing right up to Federal departments, it does 
not seem to be considered necessary to take 
cognizance of capital values as being distinct 
from operating expense. 


Mistakes Often Made by Public Accountants 

The foregoing are some of the principles 
which are contended for by public account- 
ants, and rightly so. But some go much 
further; not only do they contend for a recog- 
nition of revenue and expenditure on an 
accrual basis, double entry bookkeeping, and 
the separation of capital expenditures from 
operating expense, but they attempt to place 
the county on a profit-and-loss basis. The 
reasons why this cannot be done are probably 
quite clear to most readers. They may be 
summed up by pointing out that county gov- 
ernment is not run for profit, and the nearest 
approach to such an objective is the pay-as- 
you-go policy. But because the county is not 
in “business” in the strict sense of the word, 
is no reason why a real attempt should not be 
made to develop, from scientific records, in- 
formation which will furnish departmental 
and other costs. 

Another common mistake often made by 
professional accountants who are unfamiliar 
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with the peculiarities of government account- 
ing, is to attempt to incorporate in the general 
ledger accounts, the appropriation accounts 
when they do not synchronize with the logical 
divisions and functions of county government. 
Both county and state accounting systems have 
sometimes been wrecked by unwise attempts 
to tie up appropriations with operating ac- 
counts. We have to admit that some very 
ingenuous attempts have been made along this 
line, but those responsible for them have lost 
sight entirely of the human element which 
has been discussed farther back. 

The whole subject of appropriations will 
continue to raise a very big problem until 
legislators and political students recognize that 
there is only one logical and scientific position 
to take regarding the matter. Public moneys 
should be voted and appropriated in accord- 
ance with government functions, then by de- 
partmental character, and then by object (if 
necessary). It is common practice for Fed- 
eral, state, and county governments to appro- 
priate funds for personal service, for example, 
without specifying functional or departmental 
limitations. Supplies are treated in the same 
manner. This system is antiquated, clumsy 
and confusing. Appropriations and budgets 
should be by function, department, service, 
and object, and should be made in this order. 
In county government we have such functions 
as Legislation, Administration, Law Enforce- 
ment, Judiciary, Health, Public Welfare, Cor- 
rection and Charities, Public Education, and 
so forth. These are vital functions of county 
government, and appropriations should cover 
each of these distinctively and separately. 
Afterwards the appropriations may be further 
broken up and classified into budget items. 


Athletic Field Unites Twenty-Two Organizations 


N Gloversville, N. Y., twenty-two organizations 

representing various faiths and interests are 

pulling together in a way other cities could 
follow to advantage. It started with their com- 
mon interest in better public recreation. 

A tract caHed Darling Field had been given to 
the city on the condition that it be improved for 
use as an athletic field within ten years; other- 
wise it would revert to the donor. The Federa 
tion of Eagles invited the various organizations 
of Gloversville to meet and discuss plans for 
equipping the field. Nineteen organizations 
responded to the first call, and a general com- 
mittee was formed to arrange for a field day. 

The field day was a financial success, but its 
financial success was nothing in comparison with 
its fraternal success. Catholic, Jew and Protestant 
worked side by side. Fraternal and social organi- 
zations, for the purpose of this project, merged 


their small interests into one large interest. They 
voted to keep their general committee and to 
form a united organization, whose first com- 
munity project should be to completely equip 
Darling Field. 

Twenty-two fraternal, religious, social, military 
and labor organizations are now joined in the 
United Organizations of Gloversville. The Ki- 
wanis Club has been the most recent to join. The 
Elks affiliated after the field day, turning over 
funds they had raised for the same purpose. 
About $3,000 is now in the treasury, and what- 
ever is needed further will be raised through 
high-grade concerts and other attractions. A 
cordial invitation to join at any time is extended 
to all clubs or societies of the city not already 
affliated with the United Organizations. 


—PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 
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The New Water System of Marshfield, 
Wisconsin 
By F. E. Whittemore 


Water and Light Department 


ARSHFIELD, WIS., handicapped for 
the past twenty-five years by a water 


shortage that had become very serious, 
has recently completed a well-water system 
that seems to be a final solution of the prob- 
lem. On account of the inadequate water-sup- 
ply, industrial plants desirous of locating in 
Marshfield were forced to seek other sites; 
railroad shops and watering stations were 
built at towns not as convenient but having 


used in the oil fields. By means of a toggle 
mechanism, the plungers were fastened to 
long rods, which in turn were fastened to an 
eccentric wheel driven by an electric motor. 
This mechanism was very clumsy and ineff- 
cient, but temporarily served its purpose. 
The next solution offered was trom a St. 
Paul engineering concern, which thought it 
possible to obtain the water in sufficient quanti- 
ties by sinking a 30-foot concrete well, 70 


better water facilities; 
new residents, and 
even tourists, did not 
come to Marshfield, 
for one main reason— 
lack of water. There 
is no doubt that if the 
water system had been 
satisfactory, Marsh- 
field would far exceed 
its present population 
of 8,000. 


Early Water-Supplies 

The first water and 
light project of Marsh- 
field dates back to 
1898, when a bond is- 





Do You Send Your Water-W orks 
Officials to Conventions? 


This article describing the solution 
of Marshfield’s water problem, pre- 
sented in an _ interesting manner 
by Mr. Whittemore, should be 
an example to other cities of the value 
and inspiration of water-works con- 
ventions to city officials. The meeting 
of the American Water Works. Asso- 
ciation last month was an inspiration 
to hundreds of water-works men, not 
only through the valuable technical 
papers presented and the discussions 
resulting therefrom, but the contacts 
and informal discussions, as well as 
the studies which those who attended 
were able to make of the latest appli- 
ances and methods adapted to water- 


feet deep. A series of 
screened openings op- 
posite the sand forma- 
tion allowed a_ small 
amount of water to 
enter, but the supply 
was not lasting. 
Later, several perfo- 
rated iron pipes were 
driven radially from 
the pit into the sand 
formation, in hope that 
the water would enter 
the pipes and flow to 
the well, but the labor, 
time and expense were 
in vain. 

In further efforts to 


sue of $125,000 was 
floated to furnish 


works practice. 





improve conditions, the 
Council called upon 








funds for the new 
plant. Just previous to this time, the town 
had been destroyed by fire, and no doubt the 
disastrous conflagration prompted the action. 
In 1901, when the plant came under municipal 
ownership, the six blocks of mains and the 
few small wells were unable to supply the 
needs of the people. Consequently, a consult- 
ing engineer was employed to assist in solving 
our problem, and as a result of his recom- 
mendations 21 wells were drilled to discharge 
into a common header 17 feet below the sur- 
face, which terminated in a concrete reser- 
voir. Because of the proximity of the wells 
and the concentrated drawing of the water 
from one section, the water-level lowered to 
such a depth that the centrifugal pumps were 
unable to function. In order to use the same 
wells, a series of jack pumps with a plunger 
in each well was constructed, similar to those 


the state engineers and 
geologists, who reported that a large well- 
water supply at Marshfield was impossible. 
Thousands of dollars were spent on engineers’ 
fees, improvised schemes and new equipment, 
and yet Marshfield was without water. In the 
early part of 1923, the situation became so 
serious that a 12-mile pipe line to the river 
was considered. 

A few members of the Water and Light De- 
partment attended the Wisconsin Water Works 
Convention at Stevens Point and became in- 
terested in an exhibit displayed by a deep- 
well pump exhibit. The water problem of 
Marshfield was briefly explained to the presi- 
dent of the company, and his suggestion was 
that the Council allow him to make a personal 
investigation of the present water system and 
the possibilities of an increased supply. The 
many failures and difficulties which others had 
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METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING NEW WELLS 


Test drilling is followed by inserting a 32-inch cas- 
ing into which the pumps are lowered, as shown in 
the illustration 


encountered in attempting a water-supply did 
not appear encouraging, but after a thorough 
study of conditions, a proposition was pre- 
sented to furnish Marshfield with 2,000,000 
gallons of pure well water on a guaranteed 
basis. This proposal appealed strongly to the 
Council, as a quarter of a million dollars had 
already been spent with practically no results, 
and to have a firm actually agree to put up 
a surety bond to produce a pure well water 
supply of 2,000,000 gallons a day, showed us 
that this company must know their business. 
At any rate, we had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, for if the water could be 
secured we wanted it at any price, but if not 
available, the tests and trials would cost us 
nothing. 

On July 25, an eventful day in the history 
of Marshfield, the Council contracted with the 
Layne-Bowler Chicago Company for a 2,000,- 
ooo-gallon supply every 24 hours. The exist- 
ing supply was about 300,000 gallons. As the 
city would not allow the contractors to drill 
the new wells within a mile of the old ones, 
it was necessary to make extensive geological 
investigation of new sections. The most prob- 
able supply appeared in the Eau Plaine basin, 
north of town, but when a test was made 
nothing but clay was found. Forty-seven test 
holes were then drilled in other parts of the 
surrounding country, and about a mile and a 
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half from the old wells an excellent water- 
bearing formation was discovered. After 
determining the direction and velocity of the 
underground water, three well sites were 
selected a quarter of a mile apart, so that the 
wells would have little effect on each other 
when operating. By this method, the water 
would not be drained from one area and ruin 
the supply, as had formerly occurred. The 
construction of the new 30-inch wells was 
decidedly different from the old 6-inch wells. 
Instead of equipping the wells with a fine- 
mesh gauze screen, which tends to impede the 
flow of water, a cylindrical shutter screen with 
large openings was set at the bottom of the 
well opposite the water-bearing formation. 
The well was then pumped beyond its normal 
capacity in order to work out the loose sand; 
at the same time, tons of gravel were fed in 
from the top and replaced the sand, so that a 
large gravel-wall well several feet in diameter 
was constructed in the sand formation. 
Upon completion of the wells, vertical 
centrifugal pumps were set, with the pump 
bowls approximately 50 feet below the con- 
crete foundations, and the motor and thrust 
bearing on the surface. A small brick pump- 
house with concrete floor, windows, roof and 
derrick completes the individual pumping unit. 
The three vertical pumps, each of 550 gallons 











TEST WEIR OF WELL NO. 1 AT MARSHFIELD, 
WHICH WAS OPERATED FOR ONE WEEK 
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A VIEW OF THE OLD SYSTEM OF 19 JACK-PUMPS WHICH WERE OPERATED FROM THE 
STATION IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND 


per minute capacity, discharge into a centrally 
located concrete reservoir. <A brick building 
constructed above the reservoir serves as a 
pumping-station for the two booster pumps 
and the automatic control apparatus. The two 
booster pumps, of 500 and goo gallons per 
minute, pump the water from the reservoir 
into the mains at 85 pounds pressure, which 
results in a 55-pound pressure in the city. The 
entire pumping system is governed by a float 
switch in the stand-pipe. When the float 
reaches a certain level, the small booster pump 
is started automatically. When the water- 
level in the reservoir is lowered one foot, an 
automatic mechanism starts the pump in well 
No. 1. If well No. 1 cannot supply the de- 
mand, the water-level in the reservoir con- 
tinues to lower and well No. 2 is started. If 
the water-level still decreases, well No. 3 
functions, and, in addition, the large booster 
pump is brought into service. The order of 
operation is changed each day, so that the 
duty of the individual wells and pumps is the 
same over a given period of time. This means 
that at all times a constant pressure is main- 
tained on the system, and when the supply is 
not needed the pumps are cut off and a large 
saving of power results. 

The official acceptance test started at 2 P. 
M., February 11, and was completed at 2 P. 
M., February 12; 2,000,000 gallons of pure 
well water poured over the weir during that 
time. This was the combined production of 
the three wells. 

The total power used on the three pumps to 
produce approximately 2,000,000 gallons per 
day is between 25 and 30 horse-power. This 
presents a very striking comparison with the 


former system, which produced 300,000 gal- 
lons per day with 50 horse-power. Assuming 
a total of 30 horse-power, or 22.4 kilowatts in 
24 hours, 537 kilowatt-hours would be con- 
sumed and 2,000,000 gallons of water pumped, 
so that 0.27 kilowatt-hour is used per 1,000 gal- 
lons, at a cost of 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Kight-tenths cent of the cost per one thou- 














DEEP-WELL PUMP IN PLACE WITH HOUSE 
BEING BUILT AROUND IT 
The houses are built in such manner that if it is 
necessary to remove the pump the back can be 
easily dismantled without damaging the pump- 
house 
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sand gallons for pumping the water from the 
wells to the reservoir. 

When it was shown that the three wells, 
drilled one mile and one-half from the power- 
house, produced the required amount, the con- 
tractor was granted permission to install two 
additional wells within the mile limit. The 
contractor was not required to install the fifth 
well, but did so as an added protection for 
the water-supply. Well No. 5, which was 
drilled only 20 feet from one of the old 6- 
inch wells, produced 300 gallons per minute, 
while the former well produced only 25 gal- 
lons per minute. Thus, out of the same sand 
stratum and all other conditions the same, a 
well of twelve times the capacity was con- 
structed due solely to scientific application of 
engineering principles of well construction. 

With the five wells, a supply of 3,000,000 
gallons a day is readily obtainable, so that at 
present it is evident that Marshfield’s water- 
supply is not lacking. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the value of our new system; already the 


railroads are using water in large quantities, 
which will mean a large revenue for the water 
department; in fact, the engineers now run 
the engines to Marshfield whenever possible, 
on account of the excellent water. The citi- 
zens readily noticed the increased pressure and 
improved quality. There is no water purer 
than well water which has trickled through 
miles of sand and gravel at an exceedingly 
slow velocity. 

Two fires have occurred since the new water 
system has been in effect and, with the steady 
pressure, the fire department had no trouble 
in keeping the blaze under control. The pump- 
ers were unnecessary, as with all the streams 
playing on the fire the pressure remained 
practically constant at 55 pounds. 

Without a doubt, the new water system is 
the greatest thing that has happened in 
Marshfield in many years. The stand-pipe is 
always full and at the time of the test it 
overflowed for the first time in twenty-five 
years, 


Five Types and Sizes Now Constitute the Recognized Standard of 
Paving Brick 


HEN the first step toward simplification of 
W paving brick varieties and standards was 
taken in November, 1921, paving brick 
manufacturers throughout the country had been 
making 66 different types and sizes of vitrified 
brick for the paving of city streets and country 
highways. Specials of a dozen different kinds 
were included in this list. The gratifying progress 
that has been made in simplification in the short 
period of three years is the result of cooperative 
action on the part of the representative engineer- 
ing organizations of the country and the paving 
brick manufacturers, under the guidance and lead- 
ership of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
and his Division of Simplified Practice, headed by 
William A. Durgin. 
Following is the list of officially recognized types 
and sizes of paving brick as adopted by the Perma 


nent Committee on Simplification and Varieties 
and Standards of Vitrified Paving Brick of the 
United States Department of Commerce at its 
meeting held on March 28, 1924. The table also 
gives the respective percentage of total shipments 
represented by each type and size: 


VARIETIES 


(Sizes in Inches) 
Per Cent of 


Total 
Width Depth Length Shipments 
(As Usually Laid) in 1923 
Plain wire-cut brick 
(vertical fiber lug- 
Ree ee a - s Se ae 38.8% 
‘i ° = $e” x= -36" 13.7% 
Wire-cut lug brick 
CED 5 os vcaas ae" sO > Oe 2.3% 
es 4 (= Oe 6.4% 
Repressed lug brick 314% x 4 ” x 8%" 18.2% 


DY 
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Small Towns and Villages Do Extensive Paving 


XTENSIVE paved street systems a few years 
ago were held to be things which only the 
city could have, and if a town or village 
adopted a paving program, it very likely called 
for nothing more than the paving of three or four 
of the principal blocks on “Main Street.” In re- 
cent years, however, street paving has been widely 
extended in the smaller towns and villages at the 
same time that it has been extended in the larger 
cities. Towns of a thousand or so now point 
proudly to a pavement all the way along the busi- 
ness section and also side streets. 
This paving program has included asphalt pave- 


ments, brick pavements and concrete. The fol- 
lowing statistics relate only to concrete pave- 
ments: In Sherwood, Wis., population 2,650, con- 
crete pavements totaling 261,483 square yards were 
laid prior to January 1, 1924, making approxi- 
mately 26 miles of 18-foot pavement; Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., population 2,851, has 251,939 square yards of 
concrete paving, equal to about 25 miles of 18- 
foot pavement; Mifflinburg, Pa., population 1,744, 
has 36,800 square yards of concrete pavement to- 
day; while Whittier, Calif., population 7,697, has 
260,117 square yards of concrete pavement, equal 
to about 25 miles of 18-foot pavement. 
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WIDENING OF WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
The size of the center parkways, before the most recent widening, is shown by the dotted lines 


Detroit’s Struggle with the Traffic 
Problem 


By Charles Evan Fowler 


Consulting Engineer 


HE traffic conditions in Detroit are not 
vitally different from those in many 
other cities, but are more intensified, as 

might be expected in the home of the automo- 
bile where nearly every family owns some sort 
of gasoline vehicle. There are now about 
250,000 machines in the city and suburbs, for 
a population of about one million; and if 
there is a continuance of the increase in the 
number of machines at the present rate of 
over 30 per cent per annum, it is evident that 
in another three years the traffic problem will 
have increased nearly a hundredfold. 

The writer’s data and personal investiga- 
tions would place Los Angeles first for traf- 
fic congestion, with Detroit second, New York 
third, and Chicago fourth, although such cities 
as Pittsburgh and Boston present greater dif- 
ficulties in reaching satisfactory solutions, on 
account of narrow and crooked streets. 


Storage or Street Space for Automobiles 

The immediate need of every city is for 
some arrangement which will make it possible 
to do away with the parking of cars in the con- 
gested districts. The plan has been proposed 
for New York, of garages under Central Park 
and Bryant Park for 30,000 and 4,000 autos 
~e-nectively, and also for parking space in 
the basements of office buildings, stores, and 
hotels. This latter plan has been successfully 
tried in Los Angeles and Washington, D. C.., 
to a limited extent. To provide more space 
for through traffic, Police Commissioner 
Enright of New York has proposed carving 


out some wider streets and avenues, after the 
manner of Napoleon I and III in Paris. 
Elevated roadways have been suggested, and 
have proved successful in a limited way around 
the Grand Central Termina). 

The same questions have been studied in 
Chicago, and one enthusiastic traffic student 
has proposed a huge three-level garage for 
40,000 machines, probably in Lake Park, 
which he estimates could be emptied in 40 
ininutes! Large skyscraper garages have also 
been proposed for Chicago, with fast elevators. 

Detroit has not as yet reached this stage, 
as there are many down-town vacant lots, 
many garages, and a reasonable amount of 
parking space along the curbs of the very wide 
streets and boulevards. To provide such space, 
the curbs have been moved back on 32 miles 
of streets, the widening of 25 miles of which 
was done in 1923. For example, Washington 
Boulevard, down-town, is 200 feet wide and 
four blocks long. Some years ago the two 25- 
foot driveways were widened to 33 feet, but 
on account of traffic growth they were again 
widened last year to 50 feet each. Now autos 
are allowed to park end-on against the curb 
of the center parkway, but in not more than 
a couple of years hence this must be stopped. 
The improvement of this thoroughfare is 
shown on the map herewith, which shows 
also the island sidewalks, inside of which are 
drives for turning from one side to the other 
without disturbing cross-street traffic. 

Michigan Avenue is 100 feet wide and is 
one of the great diagonal streets, with 17- 
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foot sidewalks. It is now ar- 
ranged to set the curbs back 4 
feet on each side, thus pro- 
viding a 72-foot roadway. 

The Detroit street-car sys- 
tem is owned by the city, and 


the management is constantly ta & 


mou Bp Een, 


seeking means to facilitate the 
transport of the 80 per cent 
of the people who ride on the Soe 
cars and busses, as against the 
20 per cent who ride in autos 
but who nevertheless occupy 
more than 8o per cent of the streets. A sketch 
recently published shows the condition which 
exists where the “Fifth Avenue” busses, the 
jitneys, the parked cars, and the huge auto 
factory body trucks monopolize the streets and 
delay not only the street cars but the automo- 
bile traffic as well. The suggestion has re- 
cently been made that very soon it may prove 
necessary to prohibit all parking in a large 
area in the down-town section and on some 
of the principal outlying thoroughfares as 
well. When this has been done, it will force 
action on further down-town garages and 
parking spaces. The carving out of the pro- 
posed wider streets, shown on the accompany- 
ing map, has not as yet been undertaken, but 
it will come and should be done while property 
is still comparatively cheap. 











ONE OF THE DETROIT TRAFFIC TOWERS 
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SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF STREET CONGESTION IN DETROIT 


Traffic Regulation 

The regulation of traffic on Woodward 
Avenue and adjacent streets is carried out in 
much the same way as on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Four towers are in use, of the type il- 
lustrated.. From these towers an orange light 
is shown before a change is to be made from 
the green “Go ahead” light to the red “Stop” 
light. The complicated traffic from the con- 
verging streets is governed in addition by 
signals from the tower man. 

The following paragraphs from the 1923 
Report of the Detroit Police Department de- 
scribe other recent improvements in methods 
of traffic regulation: 

“Some of our main arterial highways were 
designated as ‘Stop Through Streets.” In com- 
parison to the number of accidents on these 
through streets for the previous year, there has 
been a reduction of 5 per cent in accidents, and 
the establishment of the regulation on these streets 
has proved such a success that other streets are 
now being considered for this year. 

“A new innovation on our main arterial high- 
way was the elimination of the right- and left- 
hand turning of vehicles for a distance of ten 
blocks. This greatly expedited and facilitated 
the movement of pedestrian and vehicular traffic. 

“There have been established five new-type post- 
and-chain safety zones, in addition to three raised 
platforms. This department is contemplating the 
erection of a large number of the post-and-chain 
safety zones. All of these zones are equipped with 
proper safety lights.” 

Detroit now has a force of 1,975 police, of 
whom only 138, or 7 per cent, are on traffic 
duty. New York City uses 1,800 out of 12,400 
officers on traffic work, or 14.4 per cent; and 
the New York Commissioner has asked that 
this traffic force be increased by 1,000 more 
men. 

- Ee ‘pa 
Main Traffic Arteries and Highway Widening 


The recent regulation which requires all 
autos to come to a dead stop before enter- 
ing main traffic arteries has prevented a large 
percentage of the accidents and wrecks. The 
most important regulation, however, was the 
establishing of a traffic loop surrounding the 














614 THE AMERICAN CITY 
congested area, around which traffic is forced 
by one-way streets and “no right-hand” and 
“no left-hand turn” streets. 

The accompanying traffic census map shows 
the traffic on the main highways entering the 
city. This traffic follows the law that is true 
for other places, of an increase from tourist 
traffic of about 100 per cent for the summer 
months over the rest of the year. To care for 
this traffic, the Wayne County Road Commus- 
sion is constantly at work paving more of the 
existing highways and widening the paving on 
those already paved. Further substantial re- 
lief can come only with the opening of new 
streets outside the present city boundary. 

The most notable widening outside of the 
down-town area is of Woodward Avenue to 
200 feet in width from the outskirts of the 
city to Pontiac, a distance of over 10 miles! 
This almost unparalleled piece of road build- 
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ing is being done under Governor Grosbeck by 
state forces and is requiring very extensive 
condemnation. Another great piece of state 
work will be the paving of Grand River 
Avenue from Detroit to Lansing, a distance 
of 75 miles. The last 50 miles of this will be 
laid in its entirety this summer, by the use of 
convict labor, and in a large measure with 
war equipment which was purchased cheap 
from the Federal Government. Splendid re- 
sults are being obtained in this way, and at a 
saving in cost estimated at $8,000 per mile, 
as compared to the lowest bids received. 

The City Plan Commission, the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission and other officials in the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area have devised a net- 
work of “super-highways” for that part of 
Greater Detroit yet to be built up. On the 
map showing this proposed network, the heavy 
lines indicate streets that would be widened. 


TRAFFIC CENSUS MAP 
,\WAYNE COUNTY MICH 
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PROPOSED NETWORK OF ‘‘SUPER-HIGHWAYS’’ FOR GREATER DETROT™ 


The heavy dotted lines are routes that would 
be opened up new for super-highways. The 
super-highways generally are three miles 
apart. Each is to be 204 feet wide and to 
contain four car tracks, two for local traffic 
and two for rapid transit surface lines. Minor 
streets would pass under the rapid transit car 
lines at crossings. 

American cities are coming to realize that 


the opening or widening of streets must not 
be undertaken without careful study of the re- 
lation to other public works and utilities, such 
as water-supply, sewerage, electric light and 
power, gas supply, street railways, rapid 
transit, bus lines, port development, and, last 
but not least, parks, parkways, and boulevards. 
This coordination is being attempted in Detroit 
by the City Plan Commission. 


Tampa Votes $3,000,000 for Municipal Improvements 


FTER several years of concerted effort the 

Tampa Board of Trade has succeeded in 

getting under way the project of extending 
the present sea-wall from the city limits to a point 
about 214 miles distant, along Tampa Bay. Just 
as this great work is being accomplished, the 
citizens of Tampa have voted, on April 22, a 
$3,000,000 issuance of bonds for municipal im- 
provements. 

The bond issue provides, among other things. 
for the extension of the present sea-wall and 
drive to the city limits, where it will meet the 
county sea-wall, construction of which will no 
doubt start immediately. It likewise provides for 
the extension of said sea-wall and drive at the 
end nearer the business part of the city, to be 
continued until it reaches the Lafayette Street 
bridge. When the city and county sea-wall proj- 
ects are completed, Tampa will have nearly 5 
miles of sea-wall with double boulevard and park- 
way, along the edge of historic old Tampa Bay. 

To amply care for the increasing demands for 
heavy traffic on the Bayshore, the sea-wall will 


be constructed 132 feet from a newly created 
property line. The wall will follow the outline 
of the Bayshore. Immediately adjacent to the 
wall a 10-foot sidewalk will be constructed, next 
a 24-foot driveway, a 20-foot park space, 24 feet 
for the double street-car track, another 20-foot 
park space, a 24-foot driveway, and a 10-foot 
widewalk. The cost for the county’s part of the 
sea-wall will be around $500,000. 


Note.—The improvements provided for-in the bond 
election include $111,000 for the widening of Lafayette 
Street and construction of a viaduct over the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway tracks; $215,000 for the erection of an 
addition to the city hospital, and $35,000 for a hospital 
for the negro race; $750,000 for extension of the sewer- 
age system; $100,000 for extension of city water-mains; 
$900,000 for three new bridges over the Hillsborough 
River, two of which will be constructed in the main down- 
town section of the city, and the third in the Latin dis- 
trict; $100,000 for improvement of the fire-alarm system 
and construction of new fire stations; $40,000 for a new 
incinerator and the purchase of a site; $125,000 for im- 
provement of public parks and acquisition of additional 
park lands; $75,000 for purchase of property for pub- 
lic wharves and sheds; $250,000 for extension of the pres- 
ent sea-wall and parkway; $250,000 for the erecticn of a 
public auditorium. 
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Control of Waste of Water from Fire 
Service Connections 


Report of Committee on Private Fire Supplies from Public Mains, Adopted at the 
Annual Convention of the National Fire Protection Association, May, 1924 


of industry is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. The control of waste of water from 
fire service connections has a direct relation to 
the reduction of waste of property and of lives 
by fire, which is the purpose of the National Fire 
Protection Association. Water-works organiza- 
tions are giving constant attention to this problem, 
and ingenious methods have been developed by 
engineers to stop the waste of water in public 
systems. ; 
The general introduction of automatic § sprin- 
klers has stopped much of the tremendous waste 
of water which was formerly inevitable in ex- 
tinguishing fires and has incidentally brought up 
new questions with reference to private fire ser- 
vice connections. ; 
Safeguarding the public water system against 
waste of water through private fire connections 
is being accomplished in various ways, depending 
on local conditions. This waste may be placed 
under two headings: 
A. Waste occurring under normal conditions 
of no fire flow 
B. Waste occurring under occasional condi- 
tions of fire flow 


To study and control of waste in all branches 


Control of Waste Under Conditions of No Fire 
Flow 


The ways in which unknown flow through a 
fire system may occur under normal conditions are 
so varied that a remedy which would be best for 
one case would not be best for all. The most com- 
mon losses are: 


1. Ordinary slow leakage through lead joints, 
continuous and sometimes considerable where the 
pressure is high or the systems old. This is pres- 
ent in some degree in all systems. 

2. Sudden leakage by blowout of a joint or 
bursting of a pipe, usually quickly discovered and 
stopped unless the water escapes through a con- 
cealed channel. : 

3. Wrongful use, such as wetting of roofs or 
watering lawns from hydrants. This is, of course, 
improper without some understanding with the 
Water Department. 

4. Emergency use through temporary connec- 
tions from sprinkler drains or other pipes. This 
is capable of adjustment through cooperation of 
the user with the Water Department. 

5. Malicious theft, which is negligible in a well- 
arranged plant. 

6. Waste through ignorance or carelessness, 
more common than malicious theft, but control- 
lable. 


PRESENT MetTHops OF CONTROL 


Loss of water from these causes is now being 
well controlled by: 


(a) Separation of the pipes supplying water for 
industrial purposes from the fire service pipes 


within the property 

(b) Sealing the outlets, such as hydrants and 
sprinkler drains 

(c) Using detectors or fire service meters on 
the fire service connections 

Methods (a) and (b) have been longest in use 
and will doubtless take care of the large majority 
of plants having modern systems of automatic 
sprinklers. 

Method (c), the use of a detector consisting 
of a weighted check valve with small by-pass 
meter, has been in use for several years in a few 
large cities with satisfactory results. Within the 
year further improvement of this detector has been 
made, and laboratory tests for determining the 
degree of accuracy to be expected from it indicate 
that up to 25 gallons per minute can be detected 
with the same accuracy as with an ordinary small- 
size meter. 

For the comparatively few cases which cannot 
be covered by any of the above methods meters 
may be permitted, but these should be of the fire 
service type, which are specially designed to offer 
minimum obstruction to large flows. 


SuGGESTED LocaAL REGULATIONS 


Complete cooperation should be encouraged be- 
tween the water department and the water user, 
by a carefully drawn set of rules and regulations, 
including, in addition to other necessary rules ap- 
propriate for the locality to which they apply, the 
following : 

1. Private pipe systems from which water is 
used for fire service should usually be independent, 
within the property, of pipe systems used for 
domestic service. Exceptions to these general re- 
quirements may be permissible in special cases 
where water available from rhe manufacturing 
system is at such volume and pressure as would 
be a material aid in case of fire, and in such 
special cases the necessary points of contact be- 
tween the two systems should be provided with 
suitable check-valves or sealed gate-valves, or both, 
for preventing waste of water through the 
domestic system. 

2. Unmetered water should not be taken from 
any part of the fire system except in case of fire 
or test. 

3. (Optional.) All sprinkler drains, hydrants 
and hose outlets on stand-pipes may be sealed by 
the Water Department at their discretion under 
the following conditions: 

(a) Requiring a report from the user when 
the seal is broken 

(b) Requiring a notice from the user before 
testing through hydrants or sprinkler 
drains 

(c) Requiring a nominal charge for cesealing 


Note.—For a still further safeguard, indemnity to the 
Water Department may be secured by requiring the user 
to file a bond to be forfeited in the event of wilful or 
persistent violation of the rules or of abuse of the fire 
service furnished by the Water Department. 
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Inspection 

The fire service connections to private proper- 
ties should be inspected as systematically as the 
public hydrants which form a part of the general 
fire protection of the community. This inspection 
should be made independently or jointly with the 
owner’s representative, as conditions may require. 

As water-works engineering and fire-protection 
engineering are not exact sciences, care should be 
taken in framing specific rules to avoid such uni- 
versal conclusions regarding the control of un- 
known flows as will discourage the study of local 
conditions which always have an important bear- 
ing on every problem. With these recommenda- 
tions the average water-works manager may be 
relied on to use discretion in applying remedies 
for his specific problems in such a way as not to 
impose conditions which will discourage the use 
of the best fire protection. 


Control Under Conditions of Fire Flow 


In addition to the causes of loss of water under 
normal conditions is the possibility of waste of 
water through broken or inaccessible connections 
during the progress of a fire. In reports of water- 
works committees on this subject, there appears 
not to have been much progress made in fixing a 
standard practice. This is not surprising, as in 
most cases complicated engineering problems are 
involved. The fundamental point, of course, is 
to bring about the use of water in the way that 
will most surely extinguish the fire, prevent the 
destruction of property and the possible spread of 
the fire to conflagration proportions with great loss 
to the community. 

Two methods of meeting this problem have been 
used over a long period of years, namely, by the 
restriction of pipe sizes, and by careful placing of 
the control gate-valves. 


RESTRICTION OF Pire S1zEs 

Some cities, appreciating the difficulty of obtain- 
ing control which would be absolutely certain un- 
der all conditions, seek to decrease the hazard of 
loss of this kind by limiting the size of the pipe 
connection in some cases to as small as 4-inch, 
and in this practice an old custom is being followed 
which was established many years ago before the 
science of fire protection with automatic sprin- 
klers was well developed. 

In order to obtain a general view of the pres- 
ent-day water-works practice, recent inquiries were 
made through a large number of water depart- 
ments supplying water to sprinklered properties, 


Newark Again Reduces 


HE infant mortality rate in Newark in 1923 
= was 68.0, the lowest rate in the history of 

the city and 6.8 lower than the rate of 1922. 
If the infant mortality rate of 1923 had obtained 
for the last ten years, 2,106 more babies’ lives 
would have been saved. 

For the past three years a special attempt has 
been made in Newark to reduce the regularly high 
infant mortality rate among colored infants, which 
was as high as 1408 in 1922, and is usually 
throughout the country two and three times the 
rate of white babies. In 1923 there were 712 
colored births, with 80 deaths under one year and 
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as to the size of the connections allowed, charges 
for fire service, use of meters, etc. A question- 
naire sent to 259 cities and towns in 18 states is 
summarized as follows: 

The question relating to size of connections 
was answered by 239, of which 181, or 76 per 
cent, were municipally owned, and 58, or 24 per 
cent, privately owned water-works. 

Of the 239 who replied to these questions: 


a fan : Municipal Private 
9 made definite restrictions to 4 in, size. . j 5 


6 3 

99 allowed connections up to 6 in. size.. 76 23 
54 allowed connections upto 8 in. size.. 39 15 
10 allowed connections up to 10 in. size.. 8 2 
6 allowed connections up to 12 in, size. . 4 2 


34 made no restrictions 
13 allowed connections from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
of the capacity of the main. 


The 14 not included in the classification above made 
definite replies indicating a general policy of treating each 
question as a special case. 

This survey of general practice and the lack of 
unfavorable experiences in the use of the larger 
connections where properly controlled, indicate 
a very general recognition of the benefits derived 
from private protective systems and the need of 
giving them an adequate supply of water. 

For best results, with adequate pipe sizes for 
the sprinkler connections, general reliance must 
apparently still be placed first on proper means 
of control of the connections, and second, a good 
system of handling such means of control in an 
emergency. Thus far it has been found extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to find anything which 
= satisfactorily replace intelligent human con- 
trol. 


LocaTION OF GATES 


The usual gridiron systems of distribution pip- 
ing in cities are well adapted for control of waste 
if properly provided with gate-valves. Controlling 
valves are placed at street intersections and other 
strategic points so that in case a disaster makes 
the nearest gate inaccessible: it should always be, 
and usually is, possible to shut off the broken 
hydrant or a sprinkler connection, either by a gate 
further back or by successive gates at increasing 
distances. The danger of bleeding important 
trunk mains is lessened by the common practice 
of paralleling them with distributing mains, usually 
of smaller size, the flow in which is controlled 
by accessible valves. 

A system of handling these control gates should 
be worked out to obtain the fullest cooperation 
between the fire department and the water de- 
partment. 


Its Infant Mortality Rate 


33 deaths under one month, giving an infant mor- 
tality rate of 112.4 and a neonatal mortality rate 
of 46.3, while in 1922 there were 611 colored 
births, with 86 deaths under one year and 39 
deaths under one month, giving an infant mor- 
tality rate of 140.8 and a neonatal mortality rate 
of 63.8. There has thus been a reduction of 28.4 
or 20 per cent in the infant mortality rate, and 
of 17.5 or 27 per cent in the neonatal mortality 
rate within the last two vears. 

—From an article by Julius Levy, M. D., in 
Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Health, 
Newark, N. J., April, 1924. 
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Joplin’s Memorial Hall 


Jorptin, Mo.—The need of an auditorium or 
building of large seating capacity suitable for 
conventions, concerts and large public gatherings 
has for a long time been felt in Joplin. This 
need, together with a patriotic desire to provide 
a suitable memorial to the soldiers of the World 
War, resulted in an election favoring a bond issue 
of $250,000 for the erection of a memorial hall 
the principal feature of this hall to be an audi- 
torium of large seating capacity. The local 
chapter of The American Legion, being largely 
responsible for the awakening of the patriotic 
spirit, was also responsible, in a large measure, 
for the passage of the bond issue. 

Immediately after the bond election, the city 
Commission appointed a committee of represen- 
tative citizens to secure a site and to choose an 
architect. Invitations to submit designs were sent 
to eleven leading architects of this section of the 
country, and six weeks’ time was given in which 
to complete them. 

These designs were submitted without names on 
them, a number being placed on each plan as it 
came in. The name of the submitting architect 
was sent in a sealed envelope, accompanying the 
plans, and this envelope was numbered corres- 
ponding to the number of the plan. 

At the meeting of the committee to choose the 
successful design, a prominent architect, a special- 
ist in analyzing plans, was called in to act in an 
advisory capacity. The accompanying view is a 
perspective of the chosen design. When the en- 
velopes were opened, the winning architects were 





found to be the firm of A. C. and A. S. Michaelis 
of Joplin. 

The building is practically all taken up by the 
auditorium, which has 3,810 seats, 2,497 of which 
are on the first floor and 1,313 in the balcony, 
which extends around three sides. Entrance to 
the building is through a Memorial Vestibule, 20 
feet wide and 60 feet long, thence through a lobby, 
14 feet wide, into the auditorium proper. 

In the Memorial Vestibule will be placed bronze 
tablets commemorating the soldiers and _ sailors 
who participated, not only in the World War, but 
in all wars in which the United States has been 
engaged. On either side of the vestibule is a 
ticket booth and check room, 14 x 20 feet. On 
the right side of the building is a women’s re- 
ception room, 11 x 19 feet, and on the east side an 
office room, 10% x 16 feet. At each side of the 
lobby is a carriage entrance from the outside and 
a stairway to the balcony. 

The auditorium is 113 feet long and 140 feet 
wide. A center space, 94 x &9 feet, is to be built 
with a level floor and removable seats, to provide 
for balls, banquets and exhibitions. Around three 
sides are fixed seats in banks. The stage, 36 x 75 
feet, is provided with modern appliances, and will 
accommodate large theatrical attractions. On the 
left side of the stage are dressing-rooms, the 
second floor above these being also provided with 
dressing-rooms. On the right side of the stage 
is a completely equipped kitchen with a conve- 
niently arranged service room leading directly into 
the auditorium. 

On the second floor, over the Memorial Vesti- 
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bule, is a room 20 x 60 feet, to be 
used for ‘meetings not requiring 
the use of the auditorium. On 
either side of this are two smaller 
rooms for committee meetings. 

A tract of ground, 250 x 260 
feet, has been purchased in what is 
practically the geographical center 
of the city. The cost of this tract 
was $30,000; the cost of the build- 
ing is to be $200,000; and the fur- 
nishings will cost $20,000. 

O. R. MIT, 
Assistant City Engineer. 


Portable Tank for 
Street Shower 

STAMFORD, CoNN.-—What has 
proved to be a very satisfactory 
type of street shower for the use 
of children in crowded districts 
was designed and constructed last 
summer by the Fire Department of 
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this city. The shower, as shown STREET SHOWER AND PORTABLE CANVAS TANK DESIGNED AND 
in the accompanying photograph, CONSTRUCTED BY MEMBERS OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


is made on a concrete base, with 

a reducing joint which permits the 

connection of a fire-hose between the shower and 
a fire-hydrant. The shower-head is designed so 
as to give an equal distribution of spray imme- 
diately adjacent to the upright pipe, and at an 
expanse sufficient to cover a narrow street. 

Four of these showers were used in the con- 
gested districts of this city during the summer 
months of last year, and by moving each shower 
from one locality to another after having been 
in operation for about one hour, eight sections 
of the city were served. A fifth shower was 
operated in another part of the city, near the 
home of one of the members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, who took charge of the shower during his 
off time. 

The portable canvas tank shown in the illus- 
tration was devised by Fire Chief Veit, after the 
close of the shower-bath season last year and was 
constructed under his direction by members of 
the Department. The tank consists simply of a 
flat piece of canvas brought up on all four sides 
and supported by a pipe frame. It can be disas- 
sembled, folded and placed on a truck in a re- 
markably short space of time, and therefore will 
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not: hinder the quick transfer of the shower from 
one point to another. Similar tanks will be pro- 
vided for each shower used during the coming 
season, and it is expected that they will be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by “our youngsters”! 


ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR., 
Mayor. 


A Municipal Building 
Erected in Units 


Coronabo, Catir.—The recently constructed fire 
and police station for the city of Coronado is an 
interesting example of the possibilities of erecting 
a public building in units. The architect’s draw- 
ing reproduced herewith shows the entire building 
as it will look when completed. The two left 
wings of the building have already been con- 
structed and are occupied by the Fire and Police 
Departments. The remaining section, when built, 
will be used as a new city hall. 

The tearing down of the old fire station was 
begun in February, 1923, and the erection of the 

















MUNICIPAL BUILDING, CORONADO, CALIF., AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 
The two left wings have been completed and are occupied by the Fire and Police Departments 
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new building on the same site immediately fol- 
lowed. On August 1, the first unit, erected at a 
cost of $25,015, was ready for occupancy. The 
ground area covered by this structure amounts 
to 5,460 square feet. The portion of the building 
housing the Fire Department’s Seagrave truck, 
Dodge chemical and Cadillac ambulance is 45 
feet square, with the Fire Chief's office, recreation 
room, firemen’s sleeping quarters, baths, showers 
and kitchen on the second floor. The police sta- 
tion, including the Marshal’s office, Sergeant's 
room and cell rooms, with the Fire Chief's apart- 
ments above, is 30 by 32 feet. To the rear of 
the fire station is a garage covering 45 by 55 feet. 
This garage is one of the most completely 
equipped of its kind, having a drill press, lathe and 
grinders, with a belt driven by 3-horse-power 
motion. A motor-driven air pump has also been 
installed. Here the repairs on all the equipment 
of the Fire, Street, Park and Sewer Depart- 
ments are made. In the rear of the police station 
and adjacent to the garage is a concrete court, 30 
by 55 feet, with a driveway to Orange Avenue 

Coronado is justly proud of this first unit of 
its public building. 

T. J. ALLEN, 
City Manager. 


Handling Traffic at a Narrow, 
Congested Intersection 


tint, Micu.—A rather unusual traffic signal 
is being successfully used on a congested inter- 
section in Flint. A large amount of traffic moves 
over the intersection in all directions. Street 
cars occupy the center of one of the streets. The 
pavements are none too wide, making it prac- 
tically impossible to have a police booth or other 
such obstruction within the intersection area. 

Because of “driveways” from local automobile 














TRAFFIC SIGNAL AT CONGESTED INTERSECTION 
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POLICE BOOTH FOR CONTROLLING TRAFFIC 
SIGNAL 


factories and other out-of-town traffic at this 
point, it is necessary to maintain an officer there 
the entire day. It was suggested that the police 
hooth could be located back of one of the intersect- 
ing sidewalks, and that from this booth a Stop 
and Go signal, located in the center of the inter- 
section, could be operated underground. This 
suggestion was adopted, and a similar arrange- 
ment in Battle Creek was investigated. 

The details of construction of this signal, 
worked out by the Engineering Department, are as 
follows: 

A compact police booth, with removable win- 
dows and equipped with an electric heater and an 
electric fan (donated by the local electric service 
company) is located over a manhole off of the 
roadway on the least obstructed corner. The 
manhole is constructed of one length of 36-inch 
concrete pipe with an 8-inch tee branch. An or- 
dinary cast iron manhole ring and cover closes 
the top. 

From the 8-inch tee branch, an 8-inch tile line 
leads to a similar manhole of 20-inch tile, located 
in the center of the street between the street-car 
tracks. The top of this manhole is a standard 
cast iron, electrically lighted traffic guide fur- 
nished by the Elkhart Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany. .The handhole plate in the top of this traffic 
guide (for changing bulbs) was drilled to take 
a 1%-inch pipe shaft for the Stop and Go signal. 
A branch electrical connection was also inserted 
in the top of the traffic guide. 

In the street corner of the police booth is a 
simple lever handle, mounted on a shaft bearing 
on a steel plate in the bottom of the manhole 
below. This lever can operate only 90 degrees 
and always points in the direction of the “Go” 
traffic. Two stops are cut in the bar supporting 
the lever, and whenever the handle is lifted from 
the stops, a circuit is closed, ringing a warning 
bell mounted outside. Near the bottom on the 
shaft, opposite the 8-inch tee. is keyed an or- 
dinary bicycle sprocket wheel. A duplicate sprocket 
is keyed on the shaft, carrying the Stop and Go 
signal in the street manhole. An ordinary bicycle 
chain is used around each sprocket, and the chains 
are connected with small flexible cables with turn- 
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buckles for adjusting and tightening. 

The street shaft is made up in sections. The 
lower section terminates about 2 inches below the 
surface of the traffic guide. The upper section, 
carrying the signal, is machined to fit and key 
into the bottom section, and operates as one con- 
tinuous shaft. The upper section is wired with 
flexible electric cable to plug into the traffic guide 
fitting. This cable extends inside the shaft to 
a weather-proof condulet with a 40-watt bulb on 
top. This condulet is covered with a special Stop 
and Go sign, fitted with bull’s-eyes. The bulb is 
directly behind these. 

This entire top portion above the traffic guide 
is lifted out when the officer is not on duty, leav- 
ing the traffic guide lighted to indicate a danger- 
ous corner. The hole in the top is closed with a 
loose steel plug. 

The box-shaped Stop and Go sign was neces- 
sary because of the small space between street 
cars. It is made of light-weight galvanized iron, 
with a removable cover top to replace the bulb 
if necessary. The sides are painted bright red 
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and bright green, with large white letters. 

As a matter of protection, the signal shaft was 
cut off just below the electrical connection, and 
a tight-fitting wood dowel used to rebuild it. It 
was expected that the signal would surely be run 
over and broken, since the police booth with the 
officer inside had met with that fate when he was 
located in the street. The traffic conditions are 
so much improved, however, that this has not 
happened after over a month’s operation. If acci- 
dentally hit, the wood dowel will break and there 
will be no damage to any of the underground 
connections. The dowel and bulb can then be 
quickly replaced. 

The signal is more than satisfactory, both to 
the police officers and to traffic. The details of 
the adjustable underground connections, the auto- 
matic warning signal, the wood dowel protection, 
the special signal, etc., were worked out, built, 
and installed by the Engineering Department of 
the city of Flint. ; 

H. C. McCLURE, 
Consulting City Engineer. 


Regulations for the Construction and Safeguarding of Piers 


and Wharves 


Fire Protection Association this year is the 

official adoption by its annual conventio. 
last month of regulations for the construction and 
safeguarding of piers and wharves, recommended 
by a special committee of which Charles H. 
lischer, of New York, is chairman. In preparing 
the regulations the committee had the cooperation 
of the American Association of Port Authorities, 
American Concrete Institute, American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and Society of Terminal Engineers. 

In a letter to THe AMERICAN City, the National 
Fire Protection Association says: 

“Piers and wharves are the connecting link be- 
tween land and water transportation systems. 
Their primary functions include furnishing shelter 
to vessels, stability during the loading and unload- 
ing processes, facilities for storing and classifying 
freight, means for the quick and economical trans- 
fer of freight to vessels and cars or vehicles, and 
facilities for handling passenger traffic. Aside 
from the influence that harbor conditions have on 
construction, the factors that have exerted the 
greatest influence on pier construction are the 
desire to satisfy the wishes of the operator, and 
the effort to design structures that can be built 
and repaired quickly, and comparatively cheaply, 
and which will result in a reasonable life for the 
pier. 

“There is ample justification for urging upon 
owners and designers the need for applying mo/4- 
ern principles for safeguarding fire hazards. The 
piers, wharves and vessels expose each other, and 
a fire in one endangers the other. Aside from the 
possible loss of goods, pier and vessels by fire, the 
important link between land and water transporta- 


O*i outstanding achievement of the National 


tion may be destroyed. Fire records covering a 
period of 34 years include reports on 169 fires 
resulting in a total loss of $42,957,681, or an av- 
erage of $254,187 per fire. While it is admitted 
that this loss record is not complete and, therefore, 
is not a true index, it is the best and most com- 
plete record obtainable for this class of property. 
The average loss of $254,187 per fire for the fires 
where the loss was given is the highest average 
loss recorded for any class of property. 

“This is worthy of more than passing attention. 
It confirms most emphatically the feeling of fire 
department authorities and fire protection en- 
gineers that fires originating in piers and wharves, 
unless extinguished in the very early stages, de- 
velop into very serious losses. The reason for 
this feeling is found in the prevailing class of 
construction, viz., lightly constructed sheds of 
unprotected steel and corrugated iron or frame 
on open wooden piling, tremendous unbroken 
areas, inadequate protection, concentration of 
enormous values, a multiplicity of hazards, and 
frequently indifference of the operator. 

“Tt is true that in some localities bottom and 
harbor conditions have prevented the more sub- 
stantial and permanent construction, and will con- 
tinue to do so until some genius perfects a design 
for substructures that will overcome these adverse 
conditions. Until such design is perfected, the 
best type of non-fire-resistive constructions is 
recommended by the N. F. P. A. committee. Re- 
quirements have been prepared which for pier 
construction, except for the walls, may be con- 
sidered as approximating ‘mill’ construction for 
buildings. The basis for these regulations 1s 
found by the committee in the well-established 
fundamentals for safeguarding ordinary buildings 
against the fire hazard, in so far as they are ap- 
plicable to piers and wharves.” 
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Adding Great Beauty to the City Fountain 
at a Relatively Small Cost 
By R. G. Bellezza 


General Electric Company 


RNAMENTAL fountains, such as are 
O now in operation in hundreds of cities 

and towns, can be illuminated in such 
a way as to make them objects of indescribable 
beauty at a cost well within the means of most 
communities, even small ones. 

This is proved by what has been done in the 
case of the Schute fountain on the city com- 
mon at Lynn, Mass. This fountain consists 
of one central and four surrounding groups 
of jets, an arrangement not dissimilar from 
that of any number of others. As a matter 
of fact, the lighting system devised for it can 
he applied to practically any distribution of 
nozzles and streams. 

In illuminating fountains the method usually 
followed has been to throw beams of light 
upon the jets from arc lamps or. floodlights 
installed in a glass-enclosed room beneath; the 
colors are provided by the use of glass color 
screens over the lamps, these screens being 
changed by hand or mechanically. 

In the Lynn fountain, the expensive expe- 
dient of an underground chamber has been 
avoided by raising the piping 28 inches above 
the floor of the fountain and placing beneath 
each jet and ring, floodlights made of water- 
proof material sealed so as to be water-tight, 
each equipped with a colored glass door. Both 
the jets and the lights are operated manually 
from a small building a few feet from the 
fountain. Automatic control can be arranged 
if desired, or a combination of manual and 
automatic control can be effected. 

The battery is composed of 30 varicolored 
floodlights, consisting of five groups of six 
each, each group having the colors red, white, 
blue, green and amber, with purple or ver- 
million supplying the sixth color as desired. A 
500-watt lamp is used in all except the bluc 
and green units, in which a 1,000-watt lam» 
is employed. A 1,000-watt lamp is used, also, 
in each unit in the center of each group. The 
average load while the fountain is in opera- 
tion is 10 kw., which indicates the low cost 
of the illumination. 

Through a window in the control house, the 
operator can observe the results of the com- 
binations of colors and water. Each light is 
operated by a snap switch, with the color it 


controls indicated, and a great variety of com- 
binations may be had by a proper manipulation 
of the switches. The water is controlled by 
quick-acting valves on the wall of the control 
house. One man, seated, is able to run the 
complete display with ease. 


The Pool and Fountain 

The pool in which the fountain operates is 
about 70 feet in diameter. It is 9 inches deep 
at its outer edge and slopes down to 3 feet 
deep below the ground level at the base of the 
fountain proper. The distance from the outer 
edge of the pool to the base of the slope is 21 
feet. The slope for the drain-off from the 
fountain is approximately 45 degrees up to the 
floor of the fountain, which is on about the 
same level as the ground. 

The fountain is 18 feet in diameter and is 
surrounded by a wall about 4 feet high, with 
jagged points protruding approximately a foot 
higher, the wall being 2 feet thick. Small! 
holes are left in the lower part for the drain- 
off to the pool. The floor of the fountain 1s 
covered with concrete, the center being about 
6 inches above the circumference. The entire 
pool, fountain floor and walls are wholly or 
partially concrete. The drain-off for the pool 
is a perforated pipe extending 6 inches above 
the floor of the pool at the base of the foun- 
tain, and there is an overflow outlet in the 9- 
inch wall at the outer edge of the pool. This 
outlet can be so regulated as to keep the pool 
full of water at all times. 


Water Installation 

The fountain proper consists of a center 
ring and four outer rings, each 25 inches in 
diameter from center to center of the brass 
piping, which is 2 inches in diameter, brass 
being used as the best material for this pur- 
pose. The outer rings are equally spaced and 
centered on the circumference of a circle 
whose radius is 66 inches. 

Each of these rings has holes about 1/16- 
inch in diameter in the center of the top of 
the pipe, about 2 inches apart on the circum- 
ference, which give a spray effect to the water. 
In the center of each outer ring, as well as 
in the center ring, there is a spout extending 
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about a foot above the rings with a %-inch 
nozzle. The center nozzle is independently 
controlled, while the outer nozzles are all un- 
der one control. Each can throw a solid 
stream of water into the air to a height of 
about 25 feet. With the center ring there is 
also a separately controlled spray, which may 
be replaced by a whirling spray if desired. 
The outer rings are all fed from the center 
by a 24-inch main which goes back to the 
control house. The nozzles are likewise fed 
from the center by a 2-inch main, while the 
center nozzle spray and center ring are each 
separately piped to the control house through 
1%-inch mains. All the feeder pipes are bent 
to the level of the floor before they go through 
the wall of the fountain, and follow the con- 








—s — 


reflectors are used with the others, a total of 
seventeen. 

Both jets and.lights are operated from the 
control house, close by the fountain. All pipes 
and wire conduits lead into the control house 
through the floor. The pipes are run into a 6- 
inch header, with a quick-acting, long-handled 
valve in each main. This header is connected 
directly to the lead-in main from the city sup- 
ply by a globe valve. The wires come into a 
control box with fuses in each circuit, and each 
lamp is connected through, and controlled by, 
a button on top of the control box. The posi- 
tion of these buttons on the control board is 
the same as the position of the floodlights in 
the fountain. Beneath each button is a card 
indicating the color it controls. ‘The control 





SCHEME OF ILLUMINATION OF FOUNTAIN, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF LUMINARIES AND 
CONTROLS 


tour of the slope and pool on the surface, 
entering the ground through the outer wall of 
the pool and then up into the header in the 
control house. The piping is covered over 
from its exit through the wall to its entrance 
in the ground with a concrete box, which pro- 
tects the pipes from breakage. 


Electric Installation 


Each ring, including the center one, has a 
battery of six General Electric Company 
floodlights, Type L-1 special, placed under it, 
the piping being raised, as stated, 28 inches 
above the floor of the fountain. Each flood- 
light is of a certain color, the color being ob- 
tained by means of a colored door glass, the 


different colors being blown in the heat-re- 


sisting glass so as to be permanent. A flood- 
light is placed under the center of each ring, 
and five others are installed as close to thie 
center one as possible, spaced equally around 
the ring. Silvered reflectors are used with the 
units in the center of the rings and with the 
blue and green units, thirteen in all. Aluminum 


is so flexible that any combination of colors 
may be obtained in each group. 


Approximate Cost 

Obviously, an estimate of the cost of 
illuminating a fountain in this manner can at 
best be only approximate, the price of mate- 
rial and labor varying, and the distance be- 
tween the fountain and the control house 
affecting it to some extent. The following fig- 
ures are general, but indicate the compara- 
tively small expenditure required. They are, 
of course, exclusive of the cost of the foun- 
tain itself, walls, overflow basin and drains: 


Labor Materials Total 

Electrical work ........ $329.54 $149.10 $478.63 
Ra ea ie 307.72 170.64 478.36 
Erection work ........ 257.80 132,44 390.24 
Lead-in from water-main 

approximately 50 feet. 

(This item would of 

course vary in different 

installations) ........ ere $50.00 
Gast G6 BURN SINS 200 oe cccsces 250.00 250.00 
ee ESS reer 937.50 937.50 
Cost of colored glass 

doors eeoeeesesescesee eevrseees 43.75 43.7 ) 
Cost of lamps Type C 

PINE wn'n cha dale dsoa: » ee embiale a 178,25 178.25 





$1,245.06 $1,861.68 $3,106.74 
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Thus, for the sum of, say, from $3,000 to 
$3,500, a city which already has a fountain can 
turn it into a thing of such surpassing beauty 
that it will attract attention and admiration 
from far and wide. When the Lynn fountain 
was first operated, after having been equipped 
with the lighting and control equipment de- 
scribed above, crowds of upwards of 15,000, 
residents of Lynn and of other cities in that 
vicinity, flocked to the common to see it. 
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Words cannot describe the marvelous 
changes in this fountain, from jets turned 
down and lighted with amber light until the 
fountain looks like a waving field of ripening 
wheat, to a crimson pyramid that looks for all 
the world like a huge bonfire, and with num- 
herless combinations of colors and effects be- 
tween. Only by an actual view of the foun- 
tain in operation can its beauties and possibili- 
ties be realized. 


The Aftermath of the Berkeley Fire 


By Carol Aronovici 


City Planning Consultant 


HE saying that a good fire is a blessing 
to a community has no point when we 
consider what has happened in Berkeley, 
Calif., since last September, when 539 houses 
were destroyed by fire with a loss of real 
and personal property amounting to some $10,- 
000,000. From the fact that the district was 


badly laid out and that there was need for 
some diagonal streets, street widenings, set- 
back lines and other improvements, every 
obstacle to which was removed by the fire, it 
was hoped that the carrying out of these much- 
needed improvements would result. 

The City Planning Commission and the City 
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Photograph by courtesy of the “Industrial Fire 'Chief’’—Copyright 


BERKELEY’S DISASTER—AND OPPORTUNITY—AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION LAST SEPTEMBER 
The campus of the University of California is in the background on the right 
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Council immediately after the fire took steps 
to re-zone the district, which covered about 
a square mile, and to suggest certain changes 
in the arrangement of the streets so as to 
forestall any building along old lines and to 
give the district a residential character. 


The Difficulties 

Perhaps the simplest way to describe the 
difficulties that arose when these improve- 
ments were attempted will be to enumerate 
them in the order of their importance: 

1. The burnt area was occupied by homes 
of rather high-grade character, but they were 
largely owned by persons connected with the 
University, and various professional and busi- 
ness men of comparatively limited means. 

2. The proximity of the district to the 
University afforded an opportunity for the 
building of multiple dwellings and rooming- 
houses that could accommodate some of the 
low-salaried members of the faculty and the 
families of students whose parents had come 
to the University for the period required for 
the completion of the education of their chil- 
dren. 

3. The insurance on many of the properties 
was based upon old costs which were entirely 
inadequate for the replacing of the buildings 
in accordance with the standards that existed 
prior to the fire. 

4. The University gave support to the idea 
that more accommodations were necessary for 
the students, and that the district in ques- 
tion was too near the University to be devoted 
entirely to single-family residences. 

5. The opportunity for acquiring lands in 
some other districts at a lower cost than the 
value of the lots in the burnt area, prompted 
many owners to dispose of their property for 
speculative purposes and to acquire land in 
more definitely fixed residential districts than 
the one in question. 

6. The City Council and the various offi 
cials connected with the city government with. 
in whose jurisdiction the question of zoning 
and planning rested, could not face the criti- 
cism that would have arisen from the mainte- 
nance of the high standard of control. 

7. The development of diagonal streets in- 
volves considerable expense, and with $5,000,- 
000 of taxable property removed and many 
personal losses incurred by property owners, 
it seemed difficult to press any improvements 
involving large expenditures. 


The Results 


Under these conditions the results were as 
follows: 
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1. The burnt area, located at points where 
a grade would not ordinarily be a factor, was 
zoned for multiple dwellings, rooming-houses 
and fraternity houses. 

2. A small fringe of two-family houses was 
established as a buffer line between the 
multiple-dwelling district and the single-family 
residential district which was established in 
the hilly area. Up to the time of the fire there 
was no single-family residence zone in that 
area. 

3. A uniform 5-foot setback line was estab- 
lished throughout the entire fire district, mak- 
ing it possible at some future date to widen 
the streets, when such widenings shall become 
necessary. 

4. In view of the fact that the vegetation 
on most of the streets was practically all de- 
stroyed during the fire, and that multiple 
dwellings are being constructed in large num- 
bers, it must be -stated with regret that 
Berkeley has lost a considerable portion of one 
of the most charming residential sections 
within easy reach of the University of Cali- 
fornia and contiguous to the business sections 
of the city. 

With the exception of the 5-foot setback 
line and the establishment of a one-family dis- 
trict on the hills overlooking the campus and 
the San Francisco Bay, there was no accom- 
plishment from the point of view of city plan- 
ning, and much of what is being built is of a 
comparatively low standard of architectural 
design. 


Fire Protection Lessons from the Berkeley Fire 


EpitortaL Note.—In the foregoing article Dr. 
Aronovici discusses the aftermath of the Berkeley 
fire from the point of view of the city planner. 
The chief fire protection needs of Berkeley, to pre- 
vent such a conflagration from occurring again— 
needs which exist in too many other cities also— 
were summed up for the City Managers’ Associa- 
tion at its last convention by R. E. McDonnell, 
consulting engineer, as follows: 


Fire-resisting roofing materials. 

Mains and feeders sufficiently large and 
gridironed to give adequate water pres- 
sure. 

3. Elimination of dead ends and mains 

smaller than 6-inch. 

4. Closer spacing of fire-hydrants—at least 
two at congested intersections and at not 
less than a block apart in residential 
districts. 

5. A closer cooperation and mutual under- 
standing as to just what neighboring fire 
departments should do in such emergen- 
cies. 

€. <A better education and knowledge of the 
public as to fire detection, fire protec- 
tion, fire prevention. 

7. Strict enforcement and aid in enforce- 

ment of all ordinances. 


adios 
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THE GARDEN CITY OF KONAERY, GUINEA 


French Colonial Cities Laid Out Like 
Garden Cities 


By Georges 


Director, Garden City 


Epitor1AL Note.—The following brief account, 
in M. Benoit-Lévy’s own words, of garden city 
developments in France’s African colonies, has 
been written in English for the special benefit of 
Tue AMERICAN City’s readers, by the Director of 
the Association des Cités Jardins de France. 

RANCE is at her best in her colonies. 

Most of the time the French made 

friends with the natives, and the French 
colonial empire is, one may say, a great league 
of friendship between the metropolitan and 
the vernacular races. One feels that harmony 
between civilizations of so various an origin, 
principally in the way some of the French 
colonial towns have been laid out. 

Recently when Morocco was to be organ- 
ized, one of the first men to be called by the 
Sultan, on advice of Maréchal Lyantey, was 
Prost, the best town planner of France. Either 
the army, under such guidance as Colonel 
Landais, built new towns like Taza which 
cause the admiration of every visitor. At 
Madagascar we find one of the best hydro- 
resorts of the world, named Antsirabé, entirely 
laid out on the principles of the garden cities 
by the architect Cassaigne. But, where the 
contrast is the most striking, is in the opposi- 
tion of a French colonial town as old as Saint 
Paul (Reunion Islands), founded 1655, and 
Konakry (Guinea), founded 1891. 


Benoit-Levy 


Association of France 


The photograph here shown indicates the 
delicate meddling of nature and structure of 
gardens and houses. 

St. Paul was the first spot inhabited when 
French colonists coming from Fort Dauphin 
(Madagascar) settled there in 1665. It is now 
a town of 20,000 inhabitants, situated around 
a sheltered bay. The climate is dry and whole- 
some. Not far from the town one finds an 
underground lake and a little further, the 
well-known landscape of Bernica, sung by 
Leconte de Lisle and George Sand. 

Konakry, built in the brush by Doctor 
Ballay, the first governor of Guinea, in 1891, 
is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, of which 500 
are Europeans. It is erected on the island 
of Tumba and connected to the continent by 
a levee supporting the road and the rail which 
go towards the Niger. Large roads in the 
four directions of the compass allow every- 
where the cooling effects of the sea breeze. 
The houses are delightfully built amongst 


mango and other tropical trees, surrounded 
by numerous fountains. 


These refreshing views will act as a rest 
after the usual drying effect of regular town 
planning discussions, and remind some of the 
sweetest American colonial towns at the time 
of Uncle Tom Cabin. 
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Limitations of Bituminous Surface Treatments 
and Bituminous Macadam Pavements 


Under Modern Traffic 
By I. W. Patterson 


Chief Engineer, Rhode Island State Board of Public Roads 


N studying bituminous surface treatments 
and bituminous macadam pavements in the 
United States, one is particularly impressed 

by the lack of uniformity in results secured. 
This fact, of course, tends to prove the con- 
tention that there has been no well-developed 
technique advanced for the construction and 
maintenance of these types of surfaces. In 
certain localities, we find almost complete fail- 
ure attending attempts to maintain economi- 
cally under modern traffic surfaces of both 
types. In close proximity to these localities 
we frequently find marked success attending 
the maintenance under modern traffic of one 
or both of these types of surfaces. It is be- 
lieved by the writer that there are no other 
types of surfaces which have produced more 
variable results under modern traffic than have 
the two types covered by this paper. 

The aim of the writer in the treatment of 
this subject is, first, to discuss the service 
rendered by both types of surfaces under 
modern traffic, and, second, to point out cer- 
tain unfortunate circumstances surrounding 
the construction and maintenance of these 
surfaces which, perhaps, may account for the 
extremely variable results which are so ap- 
parent. 


Bituminous Surface Treatments 

Bituminous surface treatments are applied 
to many types of road. Earth, sand-clay, 
gravel and macadam are some of the surfac- 
ing materials to which bitumen is applied ex- 
tensively. Surface treatments are also ap- 
plied to roads of each type which are in vari- 
able condition and which are surfaced with 
materials far from uniform in quality. It 
would appear, therefore, that a discussion of 
the limitations of bituminous surface treat- 
ments necessarily must include a discussion 
of the influence of various types of roads in 
various conditions upon the probable success 
of surface treatments. 

It may be questioned seriously if sufficient 
attention has been devoted to the problem of 
correlating surface treatment to the type and 
condition of the road. A great deal of the 
written matter pertaining to this subject has 
to do primarily with the virtue of bituminous 








The Problem 


Treatment of this subject in a con- 
cise and comprehensive manner is 
made rather difficult because of the 
fact that there appears to be insuffi- 
cient standardization in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of surfaces of 
these types. In certain isolated locali- 
ties, of course, both selection of mate- 
tials and methods of construction and 
maintenance have been standardized 
more or less as a result of local experi- 
ment, but we fail to find sound, uni- 
form practice developed as a result of 
intensive scientific research and 
adopted generally throughout the 
United States. 

Not only is standardization in prac- 
tice lacking, but there appears to be a 
decided lack of a well- developed tech- 
nique surrounding the construction and 
maintenance of both types of roads 
under discussion. It would appear 
perhaps, that the wide-spread demand 
for higher types of surfaces has re- 
sulted in concentration of technical 
effort upon the solution of the many 
problems involved by the higher types, 
to the detriment of the less expensive 
types. In studying the written in- 
formation pertaining to these surfaces 
one must be impressed by the facts 
that many of the fundamentals of both 
types of surfaces have not been studied 
intensively and that a sufficient amount 
of research has not been devoted to 
roads of these types. The compara- 
tively sound practice of building or of 
maintaining these roads which is found 
locally, well may be considered to 
exemplify the need for intensive scien- 
tific study aimed to eliminate the many 
indeterminates encountered by the 
engineer in his attempt to solve the 
problems incident to establishing a 
rational practice controlling these 


S. 

A third feature which tends to make 
it difficult for a student of this subject 
to arrive at definite conclusions is the 
tendency in many localities to replace 
surfaces of both types by more ex- 
pensive surfaces, not always perhaps 
with due regard to securing the ulti- 
mate economical life from the cheaper 
types. Popular enthusiasm for good 
roads in some localities seems to have 
resulted in popular disapproval of 
types of surfaces of the so-called 
cheaper classes. 
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serious upon roads of these 
types, provided they carry a 
considerable amount of traffic 
during the spring thaws. 
Gravel roads have been sur- 
face-treated with bitumen suc- 
cessfully for many years. Ob- 
servation of results secured 
trom bituminous surface treat- 
ment of gravel roads appears to 
justify the statement that the 
character of the gravel has a 
great deal to do with the suc- 
cess of surface treatment and 
should have a great deal to do 
with the selection of the mate- 
rial for surface treatment. 
Some of the so-called natural 








NEWLY COMPLETED BITUMINOUS MACADAM PAVEMENT, SHOW- 
ING TYPICAL CHIPPED STONE FINISH WHICH EXISTS FOR A 
SHORT TIME ONLY, FOLLOWING CONSTRUCTION 


materials of various types employed for sur- 
face treatment. It is apparent that the char- 
acter of surfaces to be treated has a decided 
influence upon the results obtained from sur- 
face treatment with bitumens. In view of the 
tremendous amount of bituminous surface 
treatment accomplished annually in the United 
States, it would appear perhaps that there is 
a decided need for research aimed to eliminate 
some of the many indeterminates encoun 
tered by engineers in this particular phase of 
work, especially in regard to the correlation of 
the material to the character and condition 
of the road. 


How to Increase the Effectiveness of Surface 
Treatments 

Bituminous surface treatments in general ap- 
. pear to be more effective when applied to 
surfaces consisting in large part of coarse, 
granular material. A large percentage of fine 
particles in the material composing a road 
does not appear to be conducive to the suc- 
cess of bituminous surface treatment. It is 
a matter of common knowledge, of course, 
that the surface treatment with bitumen of 
earth roads and sand-clay roads ordinarily 
does not produce excellent results. Except 
upon the ground of expediency, therefore, 
it is doubtful if bituminous surface treat- 
ment should be applied to roads of these types. 
As compared with other methods of mainte- 
nance, it is doubtful if treatment of earth and 
sand-clay roads with bitumen adds sufficiently 
to the service of such roads to justify the 
expense. This is particularly true in the 
North, where the-effect of frost frequently is 






ing a considerable amount of 
fine material which serves as a 
binder, do not respond well to 
treatments with certain bituminous materials 
which give excellent results when applied to 
coarse gravel, which demands wetting and 
rolling in order to secure proper consolida- 
tion. 

In New England, where state road building 
hegan at a very early date, some of the state 
highway systems were surfaced originally in 
considerable part with gravel. Funds have 
not been forthcoming in sufficient amount to 
replace these surfaces as the traffic has in- 
creased. We find in New England, therefore, 
a large mileage of gravel surfaces subjected 
to fairly heavy traffic. 

Experience in New England appears to in- 
dicate that, aside from the dust nuisance, an 
untreated gravel road may carry successfully 
and economically a traffic as great as 500 vehi- 
cles per day. If traffic of several thousand 
vehicles per day passes over gravel roads, the 
experience in New England appears to indi- 
cate that surface treatment is advisable. 
There is to be found in New England a con- 
siderable mileage of gravel roads, surface- 
treated with bitumen, which carries between 
2,000 and 2,500 vehicles per day during about 
seven months of the year at a total cost of 
maintenance of approximately $1,400 per mile 
per year. These roads in large part render 
an excellent service to traffic and there seems 
to be no well-founded objection to these roads, 
except, perhaps, upon the ground of their high 
cost of maintenance. 

In discussing the economy of these roads, 
we must consider first that the building of the 
roads, involving as it did a comparatively low 
initial cost, has provided facilities for traffic 





road-building gravels, contain- , 
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far greater than could have been provided if 
more expensive types only had been selected. 
In a great many cases also the annual cost 
of maintenance is no greater than the annual 
interest upon the investment for some of the 
more expensive types of surfaces plus the an- 
nual maintenance cost of the more expensive 
types. A study of the economy is, of course, 
incomplete without consideration of the ser- 
vice rendered by the roads. Well-maintained 
gravel surfaces are popular with the motor- 
ing public in a considerable portion of New 
England, simply because these roads are main- 
tained in good condition at all times. There 
appears to be insufficient ground for criti- 
cism, therefore, that the service rendered by 
gravel roads in New England in general is 
not economical. 


Effects of Truck Traffic and Frost 

In some localities in New England, it has 
been noted that truck traffic is decidedly detri- 
mental to gravel roads surface-treated with 
bitumen. This seems to be especially true 
during the spring thaws when the roads are 
in their weakest condition. In the cases of 
roads carrying between 2,000 and 2,500 ve- 
hicles per day, therefore, it may be questioned 
if economical service from gravel roads will 
follow if truck traffic constitutes a large per- 
centage of the total traffic. Definite infor- 
mation permitting an accurate estimate of the 
amount of truck traffic which a gravel road 
will stand successfully is lacking. It is the 
opinion of a number of New England engi- 
neers, however, that a percentage of truck 
traffic to the total traffic in excess of 5 per 
cent causes considerable injury 
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treated with bitumen. Excessive destructive 
effect of frost action upon gravel roads in 
many cases may be attributed directly to pe- 
culiarities of the subsoil below the gravel sur- 
face. In some cases, however, it is reasonable 
to presume that the type of gravel has a con- 
siderable influence upon the effect of frost. 

excess of fine material in the gravel tends 
to promote capillarity in the gravel and there- 
by to intensify the effect of frost action with- 
in the layer of gravel. A study of gravel 
suitable for use in the construction of gravel 
roads should include a study of the capillarity 
of the material. In some sections, the separate 
deposits of gravel available for road building 
are very uniform in character. In other sec- 
tions, however, gravel is extremely variable 
in character, permitting selection of the bet- 
ter qualities. Excessive frost action may be 
sO serious in its effect upon the service ren- 
dered by gravel roads that it is worth while 
to do more than is done generally to attempt 
to eliminate frost action so far as is economi- 
cal and practicable. 


How Much Traffic Can Be Handled 

Although we find instances of traffic over 
gravel roads exceeding 2,500 vehicles per 
day, it is doubtful if surface-treated gravel 
is economical for traffic any greater. It is 
true, of course, that some types of gravel can- 
not carry economically when surface-treated 
with bitumen a traffic as great as 2,500 vehicles 
per day. 

The lack of uniformity in results obtained 
from the surface treatments of gravel pro- 





to surface-treated gravel roads 
subjected to a total traffic of 
from 2,000 to 2,500 vehicles per 
day. 

Since the alleged inability of 
gravel roads to stand up under 
the combined effect of traffic 
and of frost action sometimes 
is considered to be the limiting 
feature of the service rendered 
by gravel roads, the effect of 
frost, perhaps, is worthy of 
special mention. We observe 
frequently gravel roads sub- 
jected to traffic throughout the 
entire year which are affected 














by frost to a negligible degree, 
and we observe, on the other 
hand, instances of serious rut- 
ting and heaving of gravel 
roads both untreated and 





effect disappears. 


WELL-BONDED MOSAIC SURFACE OF BITUMINOUS MACADAM 
PAVEMENT IMMEDIATELY AFTER CHIPPED STONE COVER HAS 
WORN OFF 


Under traffic the surface gradually becomes smoother until the mosaic 


Note wide painted strip in center of highway to 
control traffic 
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SURFACE-TREATED MACADAM ON THE NEW-LONDON TURNPIKE, 
RHODE ISLAND 


vides an almost insurmountable obstacle to 
a successful attempt to state specifically how 
much traffic roads of this type can carry suc- 
cessfully. It may be questioned if the fea- 
tures influencing the selection of gravel for 
‘the construction of gravel roads perhaps have 
not in usual practice been confined to the 
features productive of the best results un- 
treated. There is some reason to doubt 
whether or not the best results from bitumi- 
nous surface treatment of gravel roads fol- 
low from the use of gravel in the construc- 
tion of the road which gives the best results 
untreated. This feature is believed to be 
worthy of a more intensive study than has 
yet been made of it. 


Surface Treatment of Macadam 


Surface treatment of macadam roads of- 
fers a problem somewhat different from the 
problem of surface treatment of the types 
mentioned previously. A macadam surface 
ordinarily is more readily freed from fine par- 
ticles interfering with the success of surface 
treatment, and the structure of a macadam 
road also is more rigid than the structures 
of the types mentioned previously, except, per- 
haps, the better class of gravel roads. Sur- 
face treatment of macadam roads is a practice 
which has been in vogue in municipalities and 
upon state highway systems for a long time. 
Macadam surfaces lend themselves to treat- 
met with heavy materials more readily than 
do the types mentioned previously. In some 
sections, the success attending the surface 
treatment of macadam surfaces with bitumen 
considerably heavier than ordinarily is con- 
sidered suitable for work of this class pro- 
vides a very interesting study. 

The value of a so-called priming coat, em- 


ployed initially upon macadam 
surfaces which have not been 
surface-treated with bitumen 
previously, also is an interest- 
ing phase of the problem of 
surface-treating macadam 
roads. Unusually good results 
have been secured by the use 
of a light priming coat, fol- 
lowed after a few weeks by a 
heavy material which could not 
well be used for the initial ap- 
plication. The use of the heav- 
ier materials at intervals of 
several years, rather than the 
use of lighter materials each 
year, with the exception, per- 
haps, of one year in three, per- 


haps is worthy of greater study than yet has 
been devoted to it. 


As in the case of gravel roads, we find that 


results from bituminous surface treatment of 
macadam roads vary greatly. In southern 
New England, comprehensive systems of state 
roads were built during the period in which 
macadam roads were considered to be the 
best roads possible to build in rural sections. 
The problem of maintaining these roads, many 
of which were built before the beginning of 
the present century, has been a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. Surface-treated macadam roads 
have given very good service in southern New 
England at a cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,200 per mile per year under traffic between 
2,500 and 3,000 vehicles per day during seven 
months of each year. 

In the case of macadam roads, resurfacing 
with a higher type of top is not as expensive 
an undertaking as is the case with the types 
of surfaces mentioned previously. For that 
reason, perhaps, it may be questioned if it is 
economy to surface-treat gravel roads carry- 
ing a traffic in excess of 2,000 vehicles per 
day, unless it is financially impossible to re- 
surface them. 

Macadam roads also are affected by frost 
action, especially when they are called upon 
to carry a fairly heavy traffic during the 
spring thaws. The effect of frost action upon 
a macadam road should be considered in plan- 
ning the surface treatment. . The better classes 
of surface treatment may well be considered 
out of order in the case of macadam roads 
which are seriously affected by frost action, 
simply because the surfaces inevitably will 
be destroyed during the spring months. If 
it is impossible to carry out preventive meas- 
ures aimed to eliminate frost action, there- 
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fore, it is believed the cheaper treatments are 
more economical in the end. 

Surface treatment of some of the higher 
types of bituminous pavements is a mainte- 
nance measure. The surface treatment of 
bituminous macadam roads is considered later 
in this paper. 

The surface treatment of bituminous con- 
cretes is resorted to periodically as a method 
of restoring the surface. This class of work, 
within the scope of this topic, apparently 
should be limited only to a discussion of the 
efficacy of surface treatment of bituminous 
concrete pavements as compared with the plan 
of eliminating surface treatments and resur- 
facing or completely replacing the bituminous 
concrete surface when the wear necessitates 
it. Judicious surface treatment of bituminous 
concrete pavements places the pavement in 
substantially as good condition as it was orig- 
inally, unless there is some fundamental fault 
inherent in the pavement. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we are justified in stating that the traf- 
fic limitations of a surface treatment applied 
to bituminous concrete pavements are identi- 
cal with the traffic limitations of that class of 
pavement. 


Bituminous Macadam 

The practice of constructing and maintain- 
ing bituminous macadam pavements is ex- 
tremely variable. In discussing pavements 
of this type, therefore, we must not presume 
that we are discussing a type of pavement 
which is standardized in construction and in 
maintenance to the extent to which many of 
the higher types are standardized. We find 
numerous instances of dismal 
failure of bituminous macadam 
pavements under comparatively 
light traffic. Upon the other 
hand, we find certain instances 
of the rendering of very eco- 
nomical service of pavements 
of this class under heavy traffic. 
In connection with a discussion 
of the traffic limitations of this 
class of pavement, therefore, 
the lack of standardization and 
the lack of uniformity in re- 
sults secured present difficult 
problems. 

Our results with bituminous 
macadam in Rhode Island fail 
to disclose any definite relation- 
ship between volume of traffic 
and cost of maintenance. This 
indicates that features of de- 
sign, construction and mainte- 
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nance are of tremendous importance, so far 
as service rendered by the pavements is con- 
cerned. In our attempt to determine the limi- 
tation of bituminous macadam upon our state 
highway system in Rhode Island, we are very 
frequently confronted by paradoxes, such as 
the lowest maintenance costs upon the projects 
carrying the greatest traffic. This study, 
however, leads us to the conclusion that bitu- 
minous macadam pavements are capable of 
standing very heavy traffic, provided an in- 
tensive study of these pavements succeeds in 
eliminating a number of very common faults 
both in connection with construction and in 
connection with maintenance. The following 
table of costs of our bituminous macadam 
pavements may be of interest: 


Average 
Mainte- 
nance Cost 
per Mile 
Year of Prevailing Average of Pavement 
Construction Width of Cost of per Year 
Pavement Pavement Since Con- 
per Mile* structiont 
Feet 
eee 14 $ 7,660.27 $153.35 
SA 18 8,417.65 112,82 
ere 18 12,067.83 217,01 
oo ee 18 17,207.83 186.85 
BO Seeieewa'e 18 18,333.53 114.35 
Ee 18 18,616.07 103.04 
Se te enheeeess 18 23,730.64 31.33 


*Cost of pavement only, exclusive of costs of grading, 
foundations and drainage. 
7Cost of maintenance of pavement only. 


Two of the sections built in 1913 were re- 
surfacing projects over old macadam. These 
sections were replaced during 1923. Except 
for this replacement of two very cheap jobs, 
all of our bituminous macadam is carrying 
traffic successfully. 

Progressive corrugation of the surfaces of 





BITUMINOUS MACADAM PAVEMENT SEVEN YEARS OLD 
This picture shows the close-packed surface resulting from traffic. Re- 
appearance of mosaic surface in Rhode Island practice is considered to 

be a preliminary indication of the need for resealing 
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bituminous macadam is considered by some to 
be the most serious feature limiting the service 
rendered by these pavements. It is true that 
this fault is much in evidence in many sec- 
tions. This fault, however, is believed not 
to be inherent in pavements of this class, but 
due rather to unfortunate selection of mate- 
rials or to unfortunate features incident to 
construction. 

The bituminous macadam pavements upon 
the state highway system of Rhode Island are 
called upon to carry traffic varying from ap- 
proximately 1,000 vehicles of all classes per 
day to traffic of approximately 7,000 vehicles 
of all classes per day during seven months of 
each year. Since our state is primarily in- 
dustrial throughout and since our popula- 
tion is dense, the traffic over our roads is 
heavy during the winter months. Snow re- 
moval upon all state roads is considered in 
our state to be absolutely essential, and is 
carried out. Of this total traffic, motor trucks 
constitute from 200 to 600 vehicles per day, 
and this traffic varies little with the seasons. 

As an indication that refinement of method 
of construction and maintenance perhaps is 
of the greatest importance in the case of 
bituminous macadam pavements, it is inter- 
esting to note the cost of maintenance of the 
projects completed during very recent years 
with the costs of maintenance of the projects 
completed previously. Tor three years fol- 
lowing 1916, the bituminous macadam pave- 
ments constructed during that year cost an 
average of $77.50 per mile per year for main- 
tenance. The projects constructed during 
1920 cost during the following three years for 
maintenance an average of $31.33 per mile 
per year. Traffic over the state roads of 
Rhode Island increased greatly during the 
period from 1916 to 1920, and this illustra- 
tion is offered of the possibilities afforded for 
the development of rational methods of .con- 
struction of bituminous macadam pavements, 
to the end that the very common faults of 
these pavements may be eliminated. The 
lower maintenance cost of the projects com- 
pleted in 1920, we believe, is attributable only 
to greater care in connection with the innu- 
merable details of construction. 

Questionable methods of maintenance also 
account for a great deal of variation in re- 
sults secured from the use of bituminous 
macadam pavements. It is the practice in 
Rhode Island to reduce the number of re- 
sealing operations to a minimum. Progres- 
sive corrugation of bituminous macadam pave- 
ments is stimulated greatly by the applica- 
tion of excess of bitumen upon the surface. 
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In our practice of maintenance, therefore, local 
resealing only is resorted to until a large per- 
centage of the total area displays evidence of 
a need for resealing. Several of the projects 
constructed in 1913 have not yet been resealed, 
except locally. Under our plan of mainte- 
nance of bituminous macadam pavements, the 
materials and methods employed in original 
construction are adhered to strictly. This 
practice is followed because of our belief that 
it promotes the preservation of uniformity 
of the surface and thereby adds to the eco- 
nomical life of the pavement. We do not 
favor any plan of maintenance which tends 
toward lack of uniformity of surface. 

Apparently, we must consider that resealing 
of bituminous macadam surfaces is a neces- 
sity sooner or later. In planning such sur- 
face treatments, however, the greatest care 
must be taken both in regard to selection of 
materials and in regard to the methods and 
amounts of application. Surface treatment 
of bituminous macadam pavements judiciously 
carried out restores these pavements to their 
original condition very effectively. 

Foundation weakness many times limits 
directly the service rendered by bituminous 
macadam pavements. The structural strength 
of such pavements is negligible, so it cannot 
be presumed that the pavements are capable 
of carrying traffic successfully over unstable 
subsoil without careful attention to the foun- 
dation problem. It is true, however, that 
these pavements are capable of withstanding, 
without apparent serious damage, consider- 
able distortion due to frost action. For that 
reason, it is not necessary in the design to 
eliminate absolutely all effect of frost action 
upon the pavement. So-called insulating 
layers of permeable material directly below 
the pavement have been found to be very ef- 
fective over heavy, retentive subsoil. 

It is also essential to make a careful study 
of the problem of the correlation of the binder 
to the quality of crushed stone. Binders 
which produce excellent results with certain 
rock give mediocre or even poor results when 
combined with other types of rock. Research 
into this phase of bituminous macadam pave- 
ments, perhaps, would result in the elimina- 
tion of much of the variation in results se- 
cured at present. 

So far as our results in Rhode Island are 
concerned, it appears that bituminous mac- 
adam pavements 18 feet or 20 feet in width 
will render economical service when subjected 
to traffic in excess of 5,000 vehicles per day. 
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Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting in a 


Water-Works 


Department 


Municipal Plant at Bloomington, Ill, Makes Appreciable Savings 


MUNICIPAL water-supply 
A power-plant is quite similar to 

any other modern power-plant 
with the exception that much of the 
equipment is spread over the entire ter- 
ritory supplied with water. Consequent- 
ly, any process which can be employed 
economically for maintenance and _ re- 
pairs must be portable. The use of oxy- 
acetylene welding equipment has been 
successfully demonstrated in the plant 
and field in the city water-works of 
Bloomington, Ill., according to C. C. 
Williams, Superintendent of Water and 
Light. 

The use of the equipment is about 
equally divided between welding and 
cutting. Most of the repair welding is done 
in a welding shop, a section of the old 
blacksmith shop, where adequate facilities are 
provided for preheating, cooling and conve- 
niently handling the work according to recom- 
mended good practice. Nearly every day some 
part of the pumping machinery, boiler room 
or building equipment is repaired with the use 
of this equipment, according to Ory-Acetylene 
Tips. Often it is a small part requiring only 
a few minutes to weld or braze, but there are 
numerous occasions when, in an emergency, 
the welder is called upon to repair some major 
part and thus saves a long shut-down, besides 
saving an appreciable difference between the 
cost of such a repair and the cost of a new 
part. 

In the field one of the first uses of the weld- 
ing blowpipe was for melting out lead joints 
in cast-iron water-supply pipe lines. The lead 
is so removed that it can all be salvaged. A 
large sum of money has been saved by the 
department through the use of oxyacetylene 
equipment in melting out lead joints of water 
pipes alone. 

An item of expense chargeable against auto- 
mobile traffic and one which would approach 
larger proportions were it not for the weld- 
ing shop, involves the salvage and repair of 
hydrants. An average of one of these is 
broken each month by automobiles or trucks 
colliding with them. There are times when 
such an accident will so shatter a cast-iron 
hydrant that it is beyond repair, but in the 





HYDRANT RECLAIMED BY WELDING 


majority of cases broken hydrants are re- 
paired in the welding shop in about one hour 
and at a cost of about one-fifth of that of a 
new stand-pipe. Frequently hydrant heads re- 
quire replacement. It is very easy to cut off 
the old threads and weld on a new threaded 
cast-iron section, thus saving replacing the 
entire upper casing. 

The plant has a well-equipped machine shop 
and other facilities to make it independent of 
outside sources for minor repair parts, plant 
appliances, etc. Numerous parts are made 
for the boiler, stokers and boiler room equip- 
ment. The cutting blowpipe is used almost 
exclusively to cut and to shape these. It is 
notable that in making repairs to the stoker 
equipment and on the boilers, otherwise in- 
accessible parts can be reached and cut out 
with a cutting blowpipe. 

The cutting process is used extensively in 
the field on revisions and additions to the 
water line. Such work is often of an emer- 
gency nature, and then the speed which the 
cutting blowpipe lends to the work is espe- 
cially valuable, as it is obviously essential to 
interrupt the water-supply only a minimum 
length of time. 

Of more recent development is the use of 
the cutting blowpipe to cut cast-iron pipe. 
Formerly it often required about a day for 
two or three men to cut a section of large 
cast-iron pipe. Now, however, such cutting 
1s accomplished with an oxyacetylene blow- 
pipe in less than an hour’s time, even on cast- 
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iron pipe of large diameter. In order to in- 
stall a new valve on a 20-inch diameter cast- 
iron line having a I-inch wall, two cuts were 
recently made in the pipe, and the new valve 
was installed. The work was completed in 
half a day. The management of the water 
department has worked on the principle that 
whenever metal is to be joined or cut, the 
oxyacetylene process can be advantageously 
employed. According to Mr. Williams, the 
uses to which they have satisfactorily and 
beneficially employed welding and cutting 
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testify to the soundness of the principle. The 
application of welding and cutting in a water- 
works is similar to that in other industries. 
Only the size of the plant limits the extent to 
which the process may be used. The Bloom- 
ington water-works has a daily capacity of 
10,000,000 gallons of water and is typical of 
plants in other cities of about 30,000 popula- 
tion. The economies which have been derived 
through the use of this process are likewise 
typical of what many other similar works can 
accomplish, 


Regulating Automobile Parking for 
Benefit of Street Cleaning 


An Interesting and Helpful Committee Report to the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other City Officials 


HE parking of automobiles is seriously 
interfering with the operation of street- 
cleaning departments in many American 

cities. In those cities which clean streets in 
congested districts during daylight hours when 
parking is general, cleaning by machine 
brooms, squeegees and pick-up sweepers is 
almost impossible, and those departments 
which use flushers and hand patrol exclusively 
find their work retarded at all times of the 
day. Many cities, therefore, have aban- 
doned daylight cleaning in congested districts, 
except to patrol streets with white wings, and 
have resorted to night cleaning. This, under 
ordinary conditions, is regarded as less satis- 
factory and more expensive than day cleaning, 
but changed traffic conditions and parking have 
made it necessary. 

As parking is not so prevalent in residential 
districts, its effect on street cleaning has not 
been so serious. There are, however, several 
cities which have taken drastic steps to 
eliminate interference by parked cars with 
street cleaning in both congested and residen- 
tial districts. While the moving automobile 
has made street cleaning easier by forcing 
most of the litter to the gutter, the standing 
automobile has made the work more difficult, 
as it occupies that part of the pavement which 
is now in the greatest need of cleaning. 

Reports received from 118 American cities 
by the New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information reveal that thirteen cities now 
have in effect ordinances prohibiting the park- 
ing of automobiles on a given street during 
a given time, so that street cleaning work may 


be done thoroughly and without interruption. 
In all of these cities this ordinance is enforced 
by the police department. ‘Three cities re- 
port that their police do not enforce the regu- 
lations to such a point as to vlear the streets 
of all parked cars for the purpose of cleaning 
the pavement. In such instances the street- 
cleaning forces either move the cars and clean 
the gutters with gutter sweepers or reach un- 
der the cars with hand brooms as far as 
possible. 

How does your city efficiently clean gutters, 
where most of the street dirt is, if the street 
is not clear of parked vehicles? In answer 
to this question, seventy cities report that they 
clean at night or in the early morning when 
pavements are practically clear of vehicles. 
Some cities clean all pavements on which cars 
are parked, with white wings, who sweep un- 
der the vehicles. Many cities, in their con- 
gested districts, use flushers or pick-up sweep- 
ers during the night or early morning and 
hand patrol during the day. In a few cities 
where parking is prohibited during certain 
hours of the day, the street-cleaning depart- 
ments do the best they can in these streets 
during the “no parking” periods. Some de- 
partments clean outlying sections first, start- 
ing at midnight, and work in business sections 
from 4 A. M. to 8 A. M. 

In many Cities, gutters are cleaned only by 
white wings with hand brooms. Parked cars 
which interfere with the cleaning are moved 
by the police or street-cleaning forces in a 
few cities. Des Moines, Iowa, says that the 
foreman of street cleaning is authorized as a 
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police officer to shift cars or temporarily barri- 
cade parts of streets needing cleaning. Flint, 
Mich., reports that its greatest difficulty is 
encountered in the vicinity of large industries 
where cars are parked day and night. Jack- 
son, Mich., comments on a somewhat similar 
experience. It says: “The only place where 
we have trouble in cleaning gutters is in front 
of some of the factories where cars are parked 
during the day. As these are scattered over 
a wide area, it makes cleaning at night ex- 
pensive. Some factories are cooperating with 
us by having their men clean these places at 
night, the dirt being left in piles where we 
can get at it.” Ogden, Utah, provides that 
all cars must be parked two feet from the 
gutter. 

Several suggestions have been received from 
superintendents in American cities for the 
solution of the street-cleaning problems for 
which the parked automobile is responsible. 
Thirty-one cities suggest the enactment of 
ordinances which will prohibit the parking of 
automobiles at night. Twenty others advo- 
cate cleaning during those hours at night when 
there is a minimum number of parked cars. 
A few think that the flushing of streets will 
solve the problems. One suggests that park- 
ing be prohibited on certain streets between 
certain hours on certain days, and that streets 
to be cleaned be placarded. 

Various suggestions have been received as 
to the parking regulations a city should adopt 
to promote economical and thorough cleaning. 
Some favor a prohibition on parking during 
certain hours, others after midnight, during 
cleaning hours in congested districts, on cer- 
tain streets, or on all paved streets. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that parking should be pro- 
hibited between hours when there is the least 
amount of parking and for a period sufficiently 
long to enable the city to clean its streets. 


Recommendations 

No recommendations can be made by any 
committee which will solve the street-cleaning 
problems resulting from parked cars in all 
cities or in all sections of any particular city. 
As the Superintendent of Philadelphia says: 
“The problem of cleaning streets on which cars 
are parked differs necessarily in each district 
and also in portions of the same district.” 
Nevertheless, some recommendations can be 
made which, if adopted, we believe, will help 
to reduce or to check the increase in the cost 
of street cleaning and will aid street-cleaning 


departments in doing better work. 

To prohibit absolutely the parking of cars 
during those hours of the day or night when 
streets are to be cleaned is the only action a 
city can take to solve permanently all the prob- 
lems encountered by street-cleaning forces as 
a result of parking automobiles in public high- 
ways. We believe that this is the goal toward 
which all cities will have to proceed. Be- 
tween this drastic action and no regulations at 
all there are several steps which a city can 
take in its effort to reach the permanent solu- 
tion of its problems. Night or early morning 
cleaning of congested districts with motor 
cleaning apparatus and hand patrol during the 
day, with no restrictions on parking so far as 
it will aid cleaning forces, is the first step. 
Time limits on parking during those hours of 
the night when parking is negligible is another 
step. An absolute parking prohibition for all 
paved streets, unless car is attended by driver, 
during certain hours of the day or night, is 
the final step. 

In drafting an ordinance to regulate park- 
ing so that streets may be cleaned thoroughly 
and without interruption, the following points 
must be carefully considered: 

1. Whether or not the ordinance shall ap- 
ply to all paved streets or to those in the con- 
gested district or to certain designated streets. 

2. Whether or not parking should be 
allowed for a certain limited time. 

3. What sections of the city shall be cleaned 
during certain hours. 

4. Whether cleaning shall be done during 
the day or at night. 

5. What streets shall be cleaned by flush- 
ing, by motor sweeping and by hand patrol. 

6. The hours between which no parking or 
limited parking shall be allowed, so as to cause 
the least inconvenience to the public. 

For those cities which contemplate regulat- 
ing parking for the benefit of street-cleaning 
forces, we suggest the following skeleton ordi- 
nance: 


“It shall be unlawful for any person to park 
or leave unattended for any time [longer than 


Ssebins .-] any vehicle upon any paved street in 
[name district, or designate streets] between the 
MOOUENGE  Sivccccces and - 


This report was presented April 24, 1924, 
by John A. Giles, Mayor, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Chairman; William H. Lyon, Commissioner of 
Public Works, White Plains, N. Y.; William 
F. Schwartz, Councilman, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Lester W. Herzog, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Albany, N. Y. 








“A Neighborhood Playground is a Driver’s Best Insurance Policy.” 
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The Street Lights of a Town of 2,500 


Adequate Illumination at Moderate Cost Is Possible in Small Municipality 
as in Large City 


EXLEY, a suburb of Columbus, Ohio, 
RB among whose approximately 2,500 in- 

habitants are many business men of 
Columbus, recently decided that it needed a 
modern street-lighting system—needed it not 
only for the sake of convenience and appear- 
ance, but as a protection against burglary. All 
it had for illuminating its thoroughfares was 
multiple lamps attached to telephone poles at 
hazardous street crossings. There was nothing 
even approaching a coordinated, efficient, 
present-day lighting plan. 

It now has a lighting system that meets all 
requirements. With 320 new lighting units 
of the latest pattern, systematically arranged, 
it has not merely an up-to-date and thoroughly 
efficient equipment, but one of the very largest 
residential street-lighting systems per capita 
of any community in the country—practically 
one to each eight inhabitants. 

When it was decided to institute this im- 
provement, a lighting committee was appointed 
by the Council to make an investigation as to 
what lighting equipment should be obtained. 
The result was that G-E Novalux lighting 
units, Form 8, with flash rippled globe and 
canopy, dome refractor, and equipped with 
4000-lumen (400-candle-power) Mazda lamps, 
were chosen. These are mounted on Union 
Metal Company standards especially designed 
for this installation. 

The total number of units and standards is 
320. They are 12% feet high from the side- 
walk to the light source, and are placed at 
varying intervals in accordance with traffic 
and other conditions. The spacing along the 
St. Louis-Washington highway is 100 feet; in 
the built-up residential streets, 200 feet; and 
along Broad Street, a thoroughfare leading to 
and from the city, over which a large amount 
of traffic passes but which is not closely built 
up, 150 feet. The standards are staggered in 
all cases. 

In the base of each standard is a trans- 
former for 400- and 600-candle-power lamps, 
which increases the factor of safety and per- 
mits the use of high-power lamps. The sys- 
tem is divided into six circuits, each con- 
trolled by a transformer. 

The installation involves the use of 155,- 
600 feet of No. 8 single-conductor, rubber- 
insulated, lead-covered and armored parkway 


cable for a 3,500-volt circuit. The units are 
operated all night, being on a 4,000-hour 
schedule. The cost of the system was approx- 
imately $75,000. 

A noteworthy feature of the installation is 
that the units have been so arranged as to 
illuminate not only the fronts, but the sides 
and rear of buildings, so far as practicable. 
Whenever the illumination of a garage or the 
rear of a house could be effected by slightly 
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changing the spacing of the lighting standards, 
such change was made. 

P. W. Frye is chairman of the street-light- 
ing committee, and has been assisted by R. J. 
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Wheaton, O. F. Manley and R. L. Phelps. 
The engineering work has been in charge of 


the Jennings & Lawrence Company, engineers 


for the village. 


Water-Main Cleaning in New Albany, 


Indiana 


Distinct Advantages Shown in Saving Cost of Extensive Additions 


By J. O. Endris 


Superintendent, Water Department, Interstate Public Service Company, New Albany, Ind. 


EW ALBANY, Ind., is a city situated on 
N the Ohio River, just below the falls and, 

on account of its location, has a con- 
siderable river frontage. It is bounded on 
the west by hills, on the south by the Ohio 
River, and on the east and north by open 
rolling country. The city itself is rather flat. 
Because of being located on the river, the 
city in its growth has extended in an east- 
ward direction, making it long and narrow. 

In 1875, when the original water plant 
was erected, advantage was taken of the hills 
in the western section of the city, which pro- 
vided a gravity system of water-supply. The 
pumping-station is located near the banks of 
the Ohio River, from which the supply is 
taken. The water is pumped from this point 
to a series of natural sedimentation basins on 
the hill west of the city, a suburb called Sil- 
ver Hills. 

Our company some few years ago installed a 
modern filtration plant adjacent to the sedi- 
mentation basins, which have a daily reserve 
capacity of approximately 26,000,000 gallons. 
After the water is pumped into the open 
basins, it flows through the filtration plant 
by gravity into the clear well, then by gravity 
through a series of distribution mains to the 
city supply. The natural pressure obtained 
is from 70 to 80 pounds. One of the greatest 
problems that confronted our company was 
the fact that a large percentage of the daily 
demand is required in the eastern section of 
the city, which is admirably adapted to manu- 
facturing. As this section is in the opposite 
end of the city from our plant, considerable 
loss in pressure and volume was experienced 
through friction in transmission. 


Increased Pipe Friction Makes Consideration 
of New Feeders Necessary 

In 1875, when the plant was first installed, 

filtration was not thought of and the only 


means of purification was aeration in the 
reservoirs and as much natural sedimenta- 
tion as could be obtained. As the city grew 
and the demand for water increased, this 
method became less and less efficient, until at 
certain periods of high turbidity in the Ohio 
River, water with considerable sediment was 
delivered into the distribution system. This, 
along with the natural incrustation which 
takes place through long usage of water 
through pipes, increased the friction losses 
and decreased the delivery to such a point 
that in cases of unusual demand in various 
sections of the city, and especially in case of 
fire, the supply became inadequate. 

This necessitated making some investiga- 
tions as to whether the demand had increased 
to such a point that great expenditures would 
have to be made in additional main feeder 
lines, or whether it had been brought about 
to a great extent by the corrosion that had 
developed in the lines in the 48 years they 
had been in service. 

In explaining these conditions, I do not 
wish to leave the impression that the distribu- 
tion system in the city of New Albany, laid 
out in 1875, had all the necessary provisions 
made to take care of the 1923 or 1924 de- 
livery. We did find out, however, through 
tests and experiments, that the older portion 
of the distribution system was very badly cor- 
roded and that some increased efficiency could 
be obtained by a series of main-cleaning op- 
erations. This work was begun on a large 
scale in 1922, but only in the smaller distribu- 
tion mains in the outlying districts of the city, 
where the effects of low pressure were so 
noticeable. 


One-Source Sprinkler Systems Complicate 
Situation 
Owing to the rather high general pressure 
carried throughout the gravity distribution 
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system of the city. a number of manufacturers 
have found it greatly to their advantage to 
provide themselves with automatic sprinkler 
systems. A good many were able to obtain 
decidedly lower insurance rates with a one- 
source supply sprinkler system, depending 
upon the water company to supply this, which 
was accepted by the insurance companies and 
the State Inspection bureau. 

In some cases this placed us in a rather em- 
harrassing position, since all manufacturers 
desiring sprinkler systems connected to our 
supply felt that they should enjoy the same 
privilege as others who had obtained ap- 
proved single-source connections from us, and 
insisted that they be furnished the same ser- 
vice in their locality and thereby be prevented 
from having to spend considerable sums of 
money on the installation and maintenance 
of a secondary supply. Of course, we did not 
feel obligated in all cases to fulfill the manu- 
facturer’s wish, as some concerns located their 
plants in such isolated districts that the dis- 
tribution mains were unable to take care of 
the excessive demand. However, the policy 
of our company has always been to be as fair 
as possible, commensurate with the returns 
obtained therefrom. 

I want to mention one particular case where 
this year’s cleaning operation materially bene- 
fited one of our large factory consumers. 

The Pickrel Veneer Company was anxious 
to install a sprinkler system, but wanted it on 
the one-source supply. The Inspection Bu- 
reau came to New Albany, made its tests and 
reported that our supply was insufficient. The 
company at that time was very doubtful re- 
garding the results to be obtained from main- 
cleaning, and I persuaded them to let me try 
the idea in this particular section. To-day 
we have a 6-inch sprinkling connection with 
the Pickrel Veneer Company’s plants and 
one that has been accepted by the Inspection 
Bureau and the Insurance Company entirely 
on account of the results obtained by main- 
cleaning work. 

While the static pressure was not mate- 
rially changed, the volume delivered was in- 
creased by about 40 per cent, and yet when 
we proposed to this particular manufacturer 
that we use this method in furnishing him 
with adequate service, he would not accept 
it, and stated further that he did not like to 
see us waste our money in this manner; but 
we have to-day in our files a letter from him 
commending us upon the results we obtained 
and the benefit we were able to give his 
plant. 

The results we obtained in the program for 
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1922 were so satisfactory that we increased 
the program for 1923 and undertook what we 
considered a very hazardous job, in order to 
increase the service to our consumer. 


Cleaning the Main Distributing Arteries 


I have previously mentioned the fact that 
the main distributing arteries from the reser- 
voirs on Silver Hills were a portion of the 
original plant and these were badly in need of 
being brought back to their original capacity. 
One of these mains, 16 inches in diameter, 
is the nucleus of the eastern supply of the 
city, and taking it out of service would not 
only cut the pressure more than half, but, 
what was more serious, it would reduce the 
volume by approximately 60 per cent. 

There being three lines, two 12-inch and 
one 16-inch, to be cleaned, we chose the 
smaller ones first, in order to increase their 
efficiency as much as possible, before trying 
the 16-inch leading to the factory district. In 
pipes of this size, where the pressure is suff- 
cient, the cleaning machine is pushed through 
by the water, and, as long as there is no ob- 
struction, such as valves partly closed, valve 
stems hanging, lead from a poorly poured 
joint, or a sharp right-angle bend, one may 
feel sure that the machine will bring the pipe 
within 98 per cent of its original capacity 
in a very few minutes. 

These two 12-inch lines pass under two 
creeks and through a tunnel approximately 
300 feet long, where, we realized, it would be 
a very serious matter if the cleaner became 
obstructed. We were fortunate, however, to 
get the cleaner through this portion of the 
line, but when we reached the city and were 
working under the first block of brick pave- 
ment, we encountered our first obstruction. 

Incidentally, following up a cleaner that is 
being pushed through by the pressure of the 
water is very interesting. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it can readily be followed with 
an aquaphone placed against the ground just 
above the point where the pipe line is lo- 
cated. In some cases, however, this method 
fails and it is necessary to determine the 
location by opening fire-hydrants or various 
valves along the line to ascertain by the flow 
of water the approximate location of the 
cleaner. 

At the first obstruction it was necessary for 
us to tear up the street and break the pipe, 
where we found the cleaner had become caught 
on lead from a joint that had been poorly 
yarned before pouring. In fact, when we 


got the lead out and weighed it, it was equal 
to a full pig, or 100 pounds. After this, how- 
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ever, it took but a short time to finish the 
12-inch sections, as we encountered no more 
serious trouble. 

The first section of 12-inch main cleaned 
in one shot was 2,200 feet; the second was 
2,700 feet, and the third was 465 feet, which 
completed the work of the 12-inch lines into 
the distribution system of the city. The next 
task was to undertake the cleaning of the 16- 
inch line from the reservoirs to Vincennes 
and Elm Streets in the eastern section of the 
city, a distance of a little over two miles. 

In this length there were two right-angle 
turns. Not knowing whether these turns had 
been made with go-degree bends or two 45’s, 
it was necessary for us to determine this so 
as not to run any chances; in fact, it was 
necessary to eliminate all the possibilities of 
danger that could be anticipated, in order 
that this line could be taken out of service 
and replaced within the shortest possible time. 

We had hoped to begin the first thing in 
the morning and have the line back in service 
by noontime. Before we began, however, 
every manufacturing concern affected, and, in 
fact, every large water consumer, was noti- 
fied by a personal letter, telling them of our 
intentions and what we hoped to accomplish 
by the work, and suggesting that while this 
work was in progress particular attention be 
given to the subject of fires. A good many 
of the manufacturers helped us to the extent 
of stationing men at their plants during this 
period, whose duty would be to locate fires in 
their incipiency, if such should occur. We 
also asked the help of the Fire Department 
in realizing fully the deficiency that would 
occur in the water-supply and in using chemi- 
cals wherever possible. 

It was ascertained that the valves leading 
to and from this line were in good operat- 
ing condition. We were then prepared to in- 
sert the cleaner in the outlet from the basin 
on Silver Hills, ready for its journey through 
the city. 

The next morning the work began, and the 
first trouble encountered was the breaking of 
one of the stems in the valves of the 16-inch 
main at the base of the hill. This delayed 
the work about half a day, during which time 
the pressure in the city had been greatly de- 
creased. With the help of one of the pump- 
ing engines of the Fire Department in taking 
the water from the ditch while repairs were 
being made, we overcame this trouble. 
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We were again ready in the afternoon to 
make the shot, and to our surprise and satis- 
faction the cleaner traveled the entire dis- 
tance of over 2 miles in about 40 minutes and 
brought with it tons of refuse from the pipe. 
In fact, aside from that which was washed 
into the sewer in the surrounding locality, 
two 5-ton truck-loads of reddish-brown sub- 
stance resembling iron oxide were removed 
from the street. The pipe was examined as 
soon as the water was pumped out, to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the cleaning, and was 
found to be practically in its original con- 
dition; even the tar coating on the pipe was 
perfect. 

All replacements were immediately made, 
and the same evening about five o’clock the 
valves on the line were opened and obser- 
vations made on the various test gages that 
had been placed through the city. It was 
gratifying to find that the static pressure in 
all sections affected by this line was increased 
from 9 to 10 pounds, and with various flow 
tests made within the next few days an in- 
crease in delivery of from 30 to 45 per cent 
was found. This completed the major por- 
tion of the work. In addition, we cleaned one 
half-mile of 10-inch and several miles of 6- 
and 8-inch with equally good results. 

The efficiency of the system has been so 
increased that, outside of some cross-connect- 
ing mains which are being installed from 
year to year, we have been able to postpone 
indefinitely a great expenditure on new dis- 
tribution lines. Another contract has just 
been signed with the main-cleaning company 
for our 1924 cleaning program, in which it is 
expected to clean from 6 to 8 miles more of 
the mains. 

We use our own organization for this 
work, with the exception of a superintendent, 
who is furnished by the main-cleaning com- 
pany along with the equipment. The average 
cost to us, including all sizes, has been ap- 
proximately 22 cents per foot. 

In conclusion, our experience has shown 
that main-cleaning not only increases the ef- 
ficiency of the mains, but is also an excellent 
way of detecting leakage, defective valves, 
closed or partially closed valves, sizes of lines 
and where they begin and end, and various 
intersecting conditions on which our records 
on the older distribution system were vague. 


_ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the In- 
diana Sanitary and Water Supply Association. 





Filtration of a municipal water-supply without chlorination is not playing safe. 
Chlorinate, and lock the door against disease. 
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Garbage Reduction in Palo Alto, Calif. 


CCORDING to the Fourteenth Annual Re- 
A port of the Board of Public Works of Palo 

Alto, the amount of garbage and refuse col- 
lected and burned at the city destructor plant dur- 
ing 1923 was 2,668.42 tons. This was 129.54 tons 
less than was destroyed during 1921-22. The 
operation of the incinerator plant and collection 
service for the last five years shows the following 
comparative data: 


Year Total Earnings Total Cost 
Seer Peer $7,422.06 $8,799.62 
a, ee ee ee 9,123.54 10,059.86 
ec eT ee 12,611.50 12,887.77 
Dt tekibises’:sieb oes oe 13,270.40 13,621.96 
CS ae er re ee ee 14,096.16 13,551.43 
TG, +$intebebais avavene 16,340.93 17,704.24 
Residual 
Refuse Clinker and 
Profit* or Loss Destroyed (Tons) Ash (Tons) 
*$1,377.56 1,796.33 446,84 
*936.32 1,917.67 584.06 
*276.27 1,793.78 639.45 
*351.56 2,120.09 657.10 
544.73 2,797.96 666.94 
*1,363.31 2,668.42 769.69 


The incinerator plant was installed in 1912. It 
is known as a high-temperature type and contains 
two cells, a combustion chamber and the necessary 
forced draft apparatus. It is now operating at 
about two-thirds capacity. The rate of growth of 
the city at present is such that it will be necessary 
to enlarge the plant possibly in from three to four 
years. 

The following table shows the unit cost and 
gives a statistical description of the destructor : 


Unit Cost of Refuse Disposal 1921-22 1922-23 
Weight of refuse destroyed (tons) 

NE PRS 2,675.91 2,350.95 

Sianford University ........... 122.05 317.47 


Labor cost operating destructor 


plant per ton of refuse........ $0.95 $1.13 
ener eee 0.03 0.07 
Supplies and fuel.....cccescres 0.11 0.22 
DD: CiGensosseatakn kx cose 0.07 0.38 
Bond interest and depreciation on 
ee, SES Ee ra 0.49 0.49 
ROM SERRE GONE si cccecsns 1,65 2,30 
Collecting cost (city)........... 2.88 4.40 
Office and accounting expense 
SD bee eh ucciehee «bas wae oo 0.46 0.51 
Total collection and accounting 
ENS 65045406526 s000 0 Ves 3.34 4.92 
Remarks: 


Number of furnace grates in 

NE. 555 ch icin sn Gnk eet 2 
Total grate area (square feet).. 33 
Weight of refuse burned (tons) 2,668.42 
Weight of residual clinker, ash, 


See See ..955sh060050k0a0S3% 769.69 
Percentage of residue........... 29.0 
Average amount of refuse burned 

= eee 0.75 

Rates of refuse collection: 

CC ee errr re rr $0.50 per month 
ee are ry yr eee 0.75 -per month 
ee MP AEE. on ecn icin sehen nabs 1,00 per month 
oo ee eer 1.50 per month 
ee Ne ON WE sé ese ees scmcenses 3.00 per month 


The maximum amount of waste that collectors 
are required to move at each call is the contents 
of the garbage can and '%-cubic yard of rubbish, 
such as ashes, tree trimmings, garden refuse, etc. 
The rubbish and other material may be deposited 
in a large box, of not over %-cubic-yard capacity, 
placed near the garbage can. 


A New Method of Resurfacing a Gravel Road 
Rhythmic Condition of Road in New Mexico Removed by Novel Method 


Federal Aid Project No. 48, located be- 

tween Chaves and Dexter, Chaves County, 
N. Mex., has been turned into a smooth roadway 
as a result of an experiment by the State High- 
way Department, W. C. Davidson, Engineer in 
Charge of District No. 2. The caliche surfacing 
on this project had become deficient in binder be- 
cause of dry weather and high winds which fol- 
lowed immediately after the completion of the 
road. A “chuggy” condition resulted which re- 
sisted ordinary maintenance methods. It was 
decided finally to scarify a section of the road and 
reshape and roll the crown. 

The road was closed to traffic for a distance of 
approximately one mile, and a heavy scarifier on 
a Russell grader drawn by a 10-ton Holt tractor 
was then used, penetrating the surfacing course 
to a depth of 3 or 4 inches and covering the entire 


A ROUGH, corrugated section of highway in 


Municipal Control of Land 


T its last session the New Jersey Legisla- 
A ture adopted (as Chapter 73 of the Laws of 
1924) an act which makes it unlawful in 
any sale of land to give to the purchaser “any con- 
veyance or instrument wherein any reference is 
made to any map, plat, plan or chart of lands 


crown of the road-bed. The road was then har- 
rowed with a farm harrow to bring the large- 
sized gravel to the top. This large gravel was re- 
moved and pushed into a deep trench that had been 
plowed on the shoulder, which was then covered 
completely, burying the large gravel. 

The crown of the road was brought to section 
with a Havelock highway maintainer and a float 
drag. Some roadside material for binding was 
brought from the shoulders. The road was then 
rolled until no further compaction was -obtained. 
resulting in a smooth, even surface. 

A distance of exactly 0.8 mile was scarified in 
this way at a cost of $125, which would he at the 
rate of $156.25 per mile. This cost, however, could 
be reduced somewhat if the work was extended 
over a greater mileage, and by organizing so that 
the finishing crew would closely follow the 
scarifier, 


Subdivisions in New Jersey 


showing new streets, avenues, roads, lanes or 
alleys which has not been approved by a resolu- 
tion passed by the council, board of aldermen, 
township committee or other governing body hav- 
ing control of streets and highways of the mu- 
nicipality.” 
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YOUNG AMERICANS OF SEVENTEEN NATIONALITIES AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, GARY, IND. 


How About Your Community Library? 
By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


R. CARNEGIE gave several millions of 

dollars to help American communi- 

ties supply themselves with public 
libraries. Each, on receiving his grant, as- 
sumed certain obligations for permanent 
maintenance. Scores of these communities 
have defaulted. 

Nobody seems disposed to sue the defaulters 
for breach of contract, but the record stands 
against them. The library is often not meas- 
uring up to its mission. A library building, 
however decorative, is of itself no great boon 
to a town. Hundreds of communities, how- 
ever, are content with these more or less pleas- 
ing pieces of architecture, apparently having 
little conception of what a library is for. 

The greatest waste to-day in the average 
American community is that of ideas. City 
plans are, in some cities, organizing future 
development; community chests are system- 
atizing the collection of charitable funds, and 
are doing something toward economizing 
their expenditure; commission and city man- 
ager programs of government are reducing 
formerly chaotic public budgets and public 
service to a semblance of order and economy. 


But for the most part ideas lie dormant or 
run wild. 

Doubtless the library is not the last word 
in the organization of a community’s ideas, 
but it is to-day one of the most hopeful ob- 
jects on the social landscape. It can furnish 
at least the nucleus of the people’s univer- 
sity which must develop and expand in every 
community if democracy is to function effi- 
ciently. 


Vigor Needed in Library Leadership 

For one thing, we should have a new type 
of librarian, and, above all, the community 
should take him for what he ought to be. 
Many of the present librarians are of the 
right kind, but their communities do not know 
it. They do not know what a librarian is 
for, and hence they do not use him for what 
he has in him to be and do. 

An overwhelming proportion of the libra- 
rians are not “him”; they are “her.” A 
woman librarian is- perfectly all right, as 
woman. The very fact that so many of the 
librarians are now women does womankind 
honor as having qualities of, and aspirations 
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CHOOSING THEIR FAVORITE BOOKS AT THE GREENVILLE, &. C., 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


to, culture. But the community needs vigor- 
ous leadership in the fulfillment of the library’s 
mission. Many a woman would exercise that 
leadership if the community would let her. 
But if a truant community will let only a 
man figuratively take it by the collar and do 
for it in adult education what it needs to 
have done for it, then a man is needed as 
librarian. For there is no question but that 
vigor is needed in library leadership. 

In one town of the West a woman librarian 
took hold and in eight years’ time had her 
town on the culture map of her state in fast 
colors. The youngsters were 
trained to be readers. They 
stuck to school. The town had 
the largest enrollment in the 
high-school grades of any com- 
munity in all the region, though 
there were many cities of larger 
population. The whole town is 
“different”; every visitor no- 
tices it. And she was so large- 
ly credited with the difference 
that her state appropriated her, 
made her Secretary of the State 
Library Commission, and set 
her to spreading the same meth- 
ods and ideals throughout a 
population of over two millions, 
where there are less than a 
hundred and fifty libraries, all 
told, and half of the counties 
have no library at all. 


Ingenuity in Library Service 
In an eastern town another 

woman librarian has a reputa- 

tion far and wide for amazing 
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ingenuity in serving her pub- 
lic. No local or national event 
of first-rate importance occurs 
without an immediate display 
in the library of the literature 
—newspaper, magazine, and 
book—bearing upon it and re- 
lated subjects. There are spe- 
cial tables and alcoves and bul- 
letin boards where they catch 
the eye of every visitor. Noth- 
ing dry-as-dust about that. in- 
stitution. Those who frequent 
the place know that they are 
living in the world of to-day; 
they also find out where it 
hooks on to the world of yes- 
terday, and where it is likely 
to hook up to-morrow. 

One day a citizen brought into his com- 
munity library a handful of choice flowers. 
They were on display at the front entrance 
in a twinkling, labeled with both their com- 
mon and their botanical name. The next 
issue of the local paper announced that 
throughout the season a special display of the 
community’s flowers would be found at the 
library. The librarian took the community 
on faith. It did not fail her. The flowers 
were brought in, common flowers, rare flow- 
ers, beautiful weeds and costly orchids. The 
display of flowers in the library became one 
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BANK EXHIBIT IN HACKLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSKEGON, 


MICH. 


Held for ten days and repeated one week each in several other local 
banks. No fiction included, except half a table of attractive editions of 
Books you always meant to read.’’ All books were selected for subject 


appeal and front-cover effect 
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of the functions of the community. It helped 
materially in giving that town its present 
enviable reputation for lovely home gardens 
and imposing annual flower-shows. 

There is no limit to the variety of things 
an ingenious librarian can do for his or her 
community. But little delicate bits of ser- 
vice are not the consummation of the library’s 
mission. A new day is upon us, and a new 
and far-reaching organization of ideas is 
needed in every community. 

The library schools see it, and are seeking 
to turn out a more robust type of public 
servant. The new librarian boasts not of 
how many books he has on his shelves, but 
of how many he has off his shelves and in 
the homes of the people. One community of 
eleven thousand has between five and six 
thousand library cards out. An average of 
two hundred or more persons resort to the 
library every day. 

Nor can the modern library be content 
merely to pass out books over its counter and 
take them back in due course. Some day the 
community library will have a card catalog, 
not alone of the books it owns, but of the 
entire citizenship. A librarian—doubtless we 
shall have another and more accurate name 
for this functionary—will study people quite 
as much as, or more than, he will books. He 
will know books mainly to know how well 
they will serve the individual or the group in 
his community. His card catalog will note the 
intellectual needs and bent of each citizen, 
and it will be as definitely his responsibility to 
serve those needs and help to cultivate that 
bent as it is the business of the school super- 
intendent and his corps of workers to care for 
the culture and training in citizenship of the 
young. 


The Menace of the Closed Adult Mind 

The pressing problem of education to-day 
is less that of the young mind, and more 
that of the adult. The youngster will learn. 
He was born that way and has not lived long 
enough to get over it. The menace to demo- 
cratic society and its institutions is the closed 
adult mind. A twofold obligation should be 
held before every citizen: learn something 
new about your vocation and gain more skill 
in it every day; and perfect yourself in some 
definite avocation through which you can 
serve the larger interests of your community. 
Be a worker and be a social servant; and be 
a good citizen in both and all. To live and 
take part in a progressive democratic society, 
each citizen must be a student year in and 
year out, in youth and in age. We should dis- 
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THIS OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARD AT THE CARY 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY, LEXINGTON, MASS., LURES 
MANY PEOPLE INTO THE LIBRARY 


abuse our minds of the notion that educa- 
tion is a process of worming youngsters 
through certain standardized schoolroom dis- 
ciplines, after which they will draw a sigh 
of relief that it is over and they can now set 
about something serious and _ interesting. 
Rightly conceived, education is a joyous proc- 
ess which begins with the cradle and ends 
only with the grave. 

We do not need nor will tolerate any dra- 
gooning of sovereign citizens into slavish in- 
tellectual castes. We must encourage, not 
suppress, freedom of thought. But our tre- 
mendous resources of free thought must be 
harnessed to the glorious tasks of community 
building and good citizenship. A good start 
will be in the community library. It is al- 
ready the most democratic agency for culture 
which we have. 

Get a man of big caliber, of vision, of bound- 
less intellectual resources, of keen social in- 
sight, of appreciation of the true aims and 
methods of intelligent citizenship, and make 
him your librarian. Or find a woman of the 
same caliber and mold. Then take him or 
her for what he or she actually is. Send the 
whole community to school to itself. It will 
not require mountains of public expenditure, 
nor an army of teachers and truant officers, 
Happily we cannot browbeat adults into 
learning, as we unfortunately often try to do 
with the youngsters. 


A capable head of a worthy community 
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J. B. Benedict, Architect 
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HIGHLAND PARK BRANCH LIBRARY, DENVER, COLO. 


library may become the community’s most 
useful citizen, the inspirer of its highest ideal- 
ism, the mobilizer of its moral and intellec- 
tual resources, the organizer of its ideas. The 


community library stands as a great imple- 
ment, not yet adequately used, for achieving 
the destinies of a thoroughgoing and intelli- 
gent democracy. 


Trenton Requires That Service Stations Maintain Comfort Stations 


HE following ordinance was adopted by the 
Commissioners of Trenton, April 4, and ap- 
proved by Mayor Donnelly the next day: 

AN ORDINANCE CONCERNING MOTOR VE: 
HICLE SERVICE STATIONS 

The Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Trenton do ordain: 

1. The words “in-and-out motor vehicle ser- 
vice station,” as used hereinafter, mean a station 
supplying oil and gas that may be approached only 
by leaving the highway. 

2. That from and after the passage of this 
ordinance no permit shall be issued by the De- 
partment of Building Inspection for the construc- 
tion, enlargement or substantial alteration of any 
in-and-out motor vehicle service station unless the 
plans therefor provide suitable toilet conveniences 
for the accommodation of the general public; 
such conveniences shall include at least one toilet, 
urinal and washstand for men and one toilet and 
washstand for women. Such conveniences shall 
be located on the premises so as to afford easy 
access thereto, and the building or portion thereof 
in which they are placed shall be so planned as to 
provide proper light, heat, good ventilation and 


sanitation, and proper privacy, and shall at all 
times be equipped with such toilet fixtures and 
accessories as are needful for the use of such 
accommodation. All such conveniences shall be 
kept in a good sanitary condition and be open to 
the general public during the business hours of 
such motor vehicle service station. 

3. A standard bearing the inscription “Public 
Comfort Station,” and an arrow giving direction, 
shall be furnished by the city and placed at the 
curb on the street near the entrance to such sta- 
tion. If two or more entrances are maintained to 
any such station, such standard shall be placed 
and maintained near each of them. 

4. Any person who shall construct, enlarge or 
alter any such motor vehicle service station, or 
maintain any conveniences or fail to maintain any 
conveniences, including the building or part there- 
of, required for the public accommodation by the 
provisions of this ordinance, in violation of any 
such provisions, shall forfeit and pay a penalty 
not to exceed the sum of $100 for each offense. 
and each day such violation shall be continued 
shall be deemed and taken to be a separate and 
distinct offense. 
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of 5,000 or More 


Can Afford a Swimming Pool 
By C. R. Wood 


Superintendent of Recreation, Lynchburg. Va. 


HOSE city governments that have a 
. lively interest in the general welfare of 

their citizens, both young and old, have 
been quick to realize the great need for and 
the general good derived from, properly su- 
pervised municipal swimming. The larger 
cities with greater resources have been able 








course, the desirable site, in that the expense 
of the required excavation is thus reduced to 
a minimum. Elaborate plans are costly, and 
embellishment for the sake of appearances 
need have no part in swimming pools for com- 
munities of modest means. 

Contrary to the prevailing impression, 





MILLER PARK MUNICIPAL POOL, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


to build costly natatoriums on a large scale, 
involving huge sums of money, but smaller 
towns have been slow to follow their example 
because of a mistaken idea as to prohibitive 
cost of construction. 

An out-of-door pool is within reach of every 
community of 5,000 or more if care and good 
judgment are used in the selection of the 
site and the kind and cost of construction. In 
many instances there are bodies of water 
within the confines of a city, or sufficiently 
near-by, which could be inexpensively con- 
verted into satisfactory and safe public bath- 
ing-places; for example, an abandoned reser- 
voir, a small lake or pond. 

When an entirely new development is 
necessary, some natural depression is, of 


municipal swimming pools are not a modern 
institution, but their origin can be traced 
back more than 2,000 years. In the year 
154 B. C., the Emperor at Rome dedicated 
an abandoned reservoir in the Caelian Hill 
to the people for bathing purposes. Five 
hundred years later, in the same city, there 
were 952 small bathing-pools and 12 larger 
ones, these last called thermae. The Titus, 
the smallest of the i2, was 390 by 341 feet, 
while the largest, named the Diocletian, 
measured 1,333 by 1,300 feet and had facili- 
ties to accommodate 3,000 people at one time. 
The pools were open to all, and a quadrans 
(about one cent) was the charge of admis- 
sion. Lepers and others with visible signs oi 
disease were excluded. The pools were sup- 
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This was deemed advisable for 
three reasons: first, the small col- 
lection of wild animals were of 
little educational value to the 
people of the city; second, there 
was a pronounced absence of in- 
terest in these exhibits; and 
third, the cost of up-keep and 
additions to this small menagerie 
would furnish ample funds for 
purposes of more general good 
to all members of the community. 
In keeping with the thought of 
the greatest good to the largest 
number for the money expended, 
recreational facilities were pro- 
vided instead of animal exhibits; 
trees were sacrificed for an ath- 
letic field; houses which had been 


OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN, MILLER PARK, BEAUTIFIED BY OvER- Sed for animal and tree exhibits 


FLOW WATER FROM THE SWIMMING POOL 


plied with fresh running water from the giant 
aqueducts carrying the city’s water-supply. 

In the past, public swimming pools have 
been held by some to be a potential source 
of wide-spread infectior of certain water- 
borne diseases, namely, typhoid fever and 
various skin diseases. The method of opera- 
tion of many pools gave, no doubt, ample 
ground for this fear. But following an ex- 
tensive study of this subject by certain au- 
thoritative agencies, such as the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the American Red Cross, the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and others that have widely dis- 
seminated the results of their findings, there 
is now readily available expert information 
concerning easily applied methods whereby 
pools can be maintained at all times in a 
sanitary condition.* Therefore, at this time 
there is no reason why even the smallest 
community cannot operate a municipal pool 
without the danger which no doubt existed a 
few years ago. 


How Lynchburg Did It 

The experience of the city of Lynchburg 
along this line may be of some interest to 
cities that feel the need but fear the price. 
A 250,000-gallon-capacity outdoor pool and a 
4-room 60- by 20-foot bath-house, with facili- 
ties to accommodate a maximum daily atten- 
dance of 500, has been built at the low 
cost of $2,225.36. In 1921 the City Man- 
ager abolished the “Zoo” at Miller Park. 





*For an authoritative discussion of this subject, see 
article on “The Design of Swimming Pools as to Opera- 
tion and Sanitation,” by Jack J. Hinman, Jr., Associate 
Professor of Sanitation, University of Iowa; pp. 353-859, 
Tue American City, April, 1924, 


were remodeled for community 
purposes; but the most radical 
change was that relating to two ponds for 
water-fowls which were selected as a swim- 
ming pool site. 

At a cost of $565.77, and with the aid of 
city prison labor, these two connecting duck- 
ponds were enlarged and deepened, providing 
a swimming pool in the shape of a figure 8, 
which was 125 feet long with an average 
width of 55 feet. To reduce the construction 
of walls to a minimum, the sides of the pool, 
where they were below the surface of the 
adjoining ground, were formed by excavation 
to a slope of about 45 degrees. These slopes, 
together with the bottom, were covered by a 
slab of concrete, 6 inches thick, the sides be- 
ing reinforced with wire fencing. Thus, it 
was necessary to construct a wall from the 
top of the concrete slope to the elevation 
established for the height of the pool only in 
those places where the topography was such 
that the slope itself did not reach this eleva- 
tion. These walls were very limited in height, 
and accordingly but little thickness was re- 
quired. Building stone and brick salvaged 
from other work being available, these mate- 
rials were laid into walls which otherwise 
would have been built of concrete. 

This construction is not in conformity with 
what is generally understood to be good en- 
gineering practice; in fact, some engineers 
were not hesitant in expressing their disap- 
proval of a design of this character. How- 
ever, the City Manager, who is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, ap- 
proved the design as being reasonably safe. 
In his opinion, the large amount of money 
saved by following this plan, instead of the 
so-called standard designs, fully justified its 
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adoption, even though some changes might be 
necessary at a later date. As a matter of 
fact, the pool has been in use three years and 
has answered every requirement, and not one 
cent has been spent for repairs due to faulty 
design. 

A 40- by 20-foot bath-house, with locker 
facilities for 130, was built, and a 4-foot 
concrete walk was laid around the pool at a 
cost of $1,882.36. An addition to the bath- 
house has been necessary each season to ac- 
commodate the increasing patronage. The ad- 
dition of 1922 provided 171 lockers at a cost 
of $403.46, and the 1923 annex cost $373.11 
and furnished 100 more lockers. The bath- 
house, which is now 60 by 20 feet, has four 
dressing rooms with showers, 401 lockers, a 
hallway and an office. The sides and roof of 
this frame building are covered with shingles. 
The pool is supplied with city water, which 
flows continually through a 3-inch pipe. 


The Miller Park Pool is probably one of 


the few self-sustaining municipally owned 
pools in the country. While it is not the 
policy of the city authorities to procure reve- 
nue in this manner, it is believed that a small 
admission fee not only adds to the apprecia- 
tion of the bathers but limits the attendance 
within bounds of safety. Although this fee 
is but 5 cents for children and 10 cents for 
adults, the receipts for the year totaled $2,- 
061.25. The total expense during this period 
was $1,122.44, which includes salaries of life- 
guards, attendants and a matron, also all gen- 
eral operation and maintenance. Had the 
water been paid for at the general rate paid 
by all consumers, the cost of water would 


have been $879.66. As a matter of fact, the 
water consumed was not wholly occasioned by 
the pool, because the duck-ponds had been 
supplied in previous years. Again, the water 
as it flows from the spillway of the pool forms 
a small stream which is used to beautify that 
section of the park known as the Old-fash- 
ioned Garden, containing many lily ponds, 
miniature lakes and rustic bridges. 

The success of any project is determined 
by the results obtained; therefore, in this in- 
stance, the steadily increasing attendance is 
most indicative. The total attendance for the 
1923 season was 25,974, an increase of 7,123 
Over 1922, and an increase of 15,736 over 
1921. The maximum daily attendance for the 
past season was 643. On account of the efh- 
cient work of the life-guards, the more than 
25,000 bathers were handled last summer with- 
out a casualty. 

As the pool is fed by a continuous flow of 
water from the city mains, the pool had the 
lowest bacteria count of the several swim- 
ming places in the city. Regular weekly tests 
by the City Bureau of Health were made, and 
the sanitation of the pool was at all times 
supervised by this department. 

The city of Lynchburg is developing a 47- 
acre tract into an additional park at River- 
side. Recreational facilities will have special 
consideration in this park. Plans are com- 
plete for an outdoor pool 200 by 60 feet, and 
the same general method of construction will 
be followed as that of the Miller Park Pool. 
The city believes that a swimming pool for 


its citizens is a better investment than a pond 
for ducks. 


Board of Health Urges Proper Care of Milk After Delivery 


HE enormous increase of bacteria in market 

milk when not kept under proper conditions 

after delivery to the consumer is graphically 
shown in a recent bulletin of the Indiana State 
Board of Health. 

A quart bottle of fresh market milk of good 
quality was secured and a bacterial count of it 
made at once. The milk was then divided into 
three equal portions and each portion placed in a 
sterilized bottle and covered with a sterile cap. 
One portion was placed in an ordinary ice box 
such as is usually found in the housewife’s kitchen. 
Another was placed on the window ledge outside 
the room. And the third was kept on a table in 
the room at an average temperature of about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 

After twenty-four hours, bacterial counts of 
each portion were made. The figures above the 
bottles indicate the relative number of bacteria in 
each bottle of milk. It is seen that the bacterial 
life at the end of the twenty-four hours had in- 
creased but little in the milk kept in the ice box. 
It had multiplied more than ten times in the one 
on the window ledge, and in the one kept at room 


temperature it had multiplied to such an extent 
that it was impossible to count the bacteria present. 

The results show clearly that milk, immedi- 
ately upon delivery, should be placed in the ice 
box or in some other place in which it will be 
kept very cool. 


BACTERIA IN MILK. 
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County Road Cost-Keeping 


By Alan K. Hay 


Engineer, Ottawa Suburban Roads Commission, Ontario 


OST county organizations find it diffi- 

cult to install a good system of cost- 

accounting on road work, owing to the 
lack of sufficient office assistance and to the 
scattered location and seasonal nature of the 
work done. 


Very elaborate cost-accounting methods are 


‘used by large industrial corporations where 


most of the work is highly standardized and 
the same operations are performed day after 
day. These conditions do not usually obtain 
on highway work, and the county engineer or 
superintendent must govern himself, not by 
what he would like to have in the matter of 
tabulated unit costs, but by the facilities he 
may have for obtaining these costs, by how 
much of his own time and effort he is pre- 
pared to spend on the work, and by the amount 
of cooperation he may expect to get from his 
staff and his foremen. On these things will 
rest the success of his system. It is useless 
to introduce an elaborate set of printed forms 
to be kept entered at frequent intervals, un- 
less it is known that means are at hand to 
keep them posted up to date. 


It is not usually possible to delegate all of 
the work of cost-keeping to the bookkeeper. 
The bookkeeper deals in abstract figures, 
which must be accurate to the cent; and while 
it is desirable that cost figures check the books 
to a reasonable degree, the same degree of 
accuracy is not necessary and a lot of time 
may often be saved by approximations. The 
office bookkeeper may carry out the mechanical 
work of entering cost figures on ledgers or 
distribution sheets, but the actual distribution 
of costs of work under different headings 
should be supervised by some one who is in 
constant touch with the outside work, and 
usually this person will be the engineer or 
superintendent or his assistant, if he is fortu- 
nate enough to have one. These limitations 
will determine how much cost data it is 
possible to obtain with the expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of time and effort. It is 
better to have cost figures on the main divi- 
sions of the work, and to have such figures 
kept up to date and readily available, rather 
than to branch into too many details and a 
top-heavy system which is kept up intermit- 
tently, 


The Necessary Figures 
Where facilities are limited, there are cer- 
tain main unit costs which are common to 
road work in all counties, and which should 
always be available. These are as follows: 
1. Haulage costs per ton-mile or per yard- 
mile 
2. Cost per ton of quarrying and crushing 
rock, and the cost per cubic yard of 
gravel loaded at pit 
3. Cost per ton or per cubic yard of stone or 
gravel consolidated in place in the road- 
way 
4. Cost per square yard of the higher types 
of road surface or pavements, and the 
cost per square yard of surface-treating 
the lower types with oil or tar 
5. Cost per cubic yard of concrete in struc- 
tures 
These are some of the fundamental items 


on any system of road construction or mainte- 
nance. It is also desirable to get information 
as to costs of subdivisions of the above, as, 
for example, the cost of the various items 
entering into rock crushing—stripping, fuel, 
dynamite, etc.; hut in any case, the cost of the 
principal items should be available. 


Day-Labor Costs 

As a rule, the work on which figures are 
most often required is day-labor work. To get 
the unit labor cost a good set of time-book 
and pay-list forms is essential. These should 
be as simple as possible in order that fore- 
men or other employees may fill them out in- 
telligently. This point is the one on which 
many systems have fallen down, as it is usual 
to find a number of the foremen who are 
otherwise valuable employees, who are at sea 
when required to put their ideas on paper. To 
meet this condition it is necessary that the 
forms filled out by the foremen be the simplest 
obtainable. 

I have found it convenient to use a time- 
book in which each workman has a whole page 
to himself, covering a fortnight’s work, on 
which there is space to write down in the lines 
provided for each day, details as to what 
work the man was engaged in. The average 
foreman will find it simpler to use than the 
usual type of time-book with ruled columns 
and small squares for the figures. 

This time-book is sent to the office each 
fortnight, and from it the pay-list is made 
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SAMPLE FORMS USED BY OTTAWA SUBURBAN ROADS COMMISSION FOR COUNTY ROAD 
COST-KEEPING 


1. Forms for pay list in the form of a loose-leaf ledger, measuring 12%, x 14 inches, printed on both 
sides. On the reverse is the distribution of the account between construction and maintenance. 2. In- 
spector’s report of culvert construction. The same as 5, except printed in blue with no data on the 
back. 3. Requisition forms in duplicate, measuring 4 x 6 inches. Original on white paper, duplicate 
on white card. 4. Purchase order, measuring 814, x 7 inches, issued in duplicate, the duplicate being 
on yellow paper. 5. Inspector’s report on road construction, measuring 33%, x 6% inches. This form is 
punched for a 6-ring loose-leaf book. The reverse contains information regarding the extent to which 
the foundation, surface and shoulders are complete, a place for the report of the stone received for the 
first course, second course and shoulders by team loads and truck loads, divided into 2-inch and 1-inch 
stone and screenings. There is also a place for a statement of the number of road rollers at work, coal 
7 and other materials received. 6. and 6a. These forms, measuring 61. x 5 inches, are in a bound book 
printed on white paper, the illustration showing the front and reverse of the sheet from the time book. 
7. A 4x 6 stock inventory card printed the same on both sides on a white card. 8. Inspector’s report 
on quarrying and os. measuring 3%, x 6% inches, with a place on the back for the report of the 
size of stone, output, number of feet drilled and the materials received, including the fuel and explosives. 
This form is in yellow, while Form 5 on road construction is pink 
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out and also a distribution charge placed on 
the back of the pay-list, showing the amount 
chargeable to different roads, whether con- 
struction or maintenance, and the location and 
class of work performed. 

If the foreman makes out his own pay-sheet, 
as is done in many counties, the procedure will 
be different. If the foreman is competent to 
figure out the distribution and enter it on the 
pay-sheet, by all means have him do so, but in 
many cases it will be advisable to have him 
send a time-book to the office with his pay- 
sheet and from this time-book figure out the 
proper charges at headquarters. 

Where a large piece of day-labor construc- 
tion is being carried out in one place, it is 
possible to employ a time-keeper who can do 
most of the cost-accounting work for that 
job, but this condition of affairs is seldom met 
with in county work, as the operations are too 
small and too widely scattered to warrant 
engaging time-keepers. 


Material Costs 

Material costs are usually handled in the 
office. When an invoice comes in and it is 
known where the material is to be used, mark 
up the charge on the invoice on a charge 
sheet. When material is purchased to be 
used over a number of jobs, | make a tempo- 
rary entry in a special account and make the 
final charge later when the information comes 
to hand as to where the material was finally 
used. 

There should be a system of requisition 
forms used so that some employee can be held 
responsible for every movement of material 
or equipment. By this means the proper 
charging may be determined, responsibility is 
fixed, and invoices may be properly checked 
when received. An inventory of all tools and 
supplies should be kept (preferably on a card 
system) which should show the exact quanti- 
ties on hand at any given time. This forms 
a useful guide for future purchasing. 

One or more central storage yards with pro- 
vision for housing and repairing machinery 
and tools will do a lot to eliminate waste and 
increase efficiency. Far too much municipal 
machinery is allowed to rust in the open dur- 
ing the winter months and does not receive 
its annual overhauling until the construction 
season is under way, with resulting loss of 
time and injury to the work. A good work- 
man is judged by the way he keeps his tools, 
and the same holds true for corporations. 

The use of central storage yards or plants 
will give a much-needed check on all mate- 
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rial used, and by having each employee sign 
a requisition for every item used by him, a 
lot of leaks may be stoppea. When a man 
signs his name as being responsible for cer- 
tain tools or equipment, he will be a lot more 
careful in looking after it and seeing that it 
is duly returned and checked off at the end 
of the job. 

Materials and tools purchased at a distance 
from county headquarters may be included in 
the system by requiring the foreman purchas- 
ing them to forward a requisition and receipt 
for them which should check the dealer’s in- 
voice. Asa rule, such purchases may be con- 
fined to small items only, as it is advisable to 
do the bulk of the purchasing at headquarters, 
where close prices may be had on quantity 
orders. The material may then be issued in 
small lots as required for the various jobs, 


after passing it through the storage yard or 
stockroom, 


Contract Work 

A large amount of construction is carried 
out by contract, and the procedure for obtain- 
ing unit costs will be somewhat different. Of 
course the cost to the county will be the unit 
price which the contractor tenders for each 
portion of his contract, but it is often desir- 
able to know what his unit labor costs are on 
various subdivisions of the work. 

For this purpose the inspector should be 
furnished with a daily report form which he 
fills out, and if he is reasonably capable he 
may be entrusted with the work of figuring 
out the contractor’s labor costs. Material 
costs on contract work are usually difficult 
to obtain, unless the contractor maintains his 
office on the work. Contractors do not always 
take kindly to the idea of somebody’s keeping 
tab on their costs, but it should be possible to 
convince them that the resulting figures are 
of as much value to them as to the engineer. 

A word as to the use of cost data. The 
engineer or superintendent desires costs so 
that he can check one project against another, 
so that he can compare one season’s work with 
another season’s work, and as a basis for 
future estimates. For this last purpose, his 
own figures are infinitely more useful than 
someone else’s. Other people’s cost figures are 
of little value unless accompanied by minute 
details of wage and material rates and in- 
formation as to local conditions prevailing on 
the work. Local conditions vary so much in 
different counties, and even in different parts 
of the same county, that a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the situation is necessary before com- 
parisons may be made. 
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Summary 
To sum up—try to devise a system which 
suits your own special requirements, and have 
your cost information up to date, reliable and 
readily accessible, as to the main features of 
your work. If you haven’t the time or facili- 


How Do We See 


ISION is accomplished in two ways or 
V in a combination of two ways. Ob- 
jects, persons, etc., are seen either in 
silhouette against the lighted background of 
the street surface or else by the direct light 
from the lamps themselves. When objects are 
seen in silhouette, their bulk or outline is ob- 
served, and when objects are seen in perspec- 
tive or by direct light, their details or fea- 
tures are distinguished. All objects, there- 
fore, whether by day or by night, must be seen 
either in silhouette or in perspective or in a 
combination of the two. These principles 
should be remembered, as street lighting to a 
very large degree depends upon them, no mat- 
ter what class of street lighting is being con- 
sidered. Vision by silhouette has been known 
and recognized by artists for many years, but 
has been appreciated by the illuminating 
engineer for only a comparatively short time. 
Depending upon these two methods of vision 
are the two main types of street lighting, 

which may be classified as 

1. Large-unit lighting 
2. Small-unit lighting 

If a large unit equipped with a diffusing 
globe, for example either a 6.6-ampere lumi- 
nous arc lamp or a 1,500-lumen incandescent 
Mazda C light, be placed at the side of the 
street about 300 feet away, objects and per- 
sons will be seen more in silhouette than in 
perspective. This is commonly termed “large- 
unit street lighting,” and the illumination may 
be of maximum high intensity and from a con- 
centrated light source. It is clear, therefore, 
that whenever large-unit lighting is employed, 
silhouetting will be more generally used, 
particularly so when the lighting units -are 
spaced quite a distance apart. The closer the 
unit is spaced, the more will perspective vision 
occur, in conjunction, of course, with 
silhouette vision. The diffusing globe will cut 


ties, do not attempt too much detail, but what 
material you do obtain put in such form that 
it will be available for your use at a moment’s 
notice. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the An- 


nual Road Conference of the Ontario Highways Depart 
ment, 


by Street Lights? 


down the candle-power of either of the large 
units to about 960. If, for instance, twelve 
80-candle-power incandescent lights are 
grouped together and placed in a single large 
globe, the resultant illumination will be practi- 
call the same as with the use of the single 
large unit. 

Suppose, however, that these twelve small 
80-candle-power incandescent lights were dis- 
tributed along the same street and uniformly 
spaced. The result would be known as “small- 
unit street lighting.” The illumination would 
be fairly uniform and of low intensity and 
from distributed light sources. With this type 
of street lighting, there would not be enough 
intensity for either silhouette or good per- 
spective vision. 

There is still a very important phase that 
should be considered, namely, the status of 
large units versus small units viewed from 
an economical standpoint. A city or town, 
naturally, since it is the party that has to pay 
the bill, is most vitally interested in street light- 
ing and its cost. Since many cities have a 
certain appropriation for street lighting, they 
usually want to know what kind of lighting 
will give the best results for that amount of 
money, rather than what is the best street 
lighting they can get and then how much it 
will cost. According to prevailing conditions 
and rates, it will cost the city approximately 
$100 per year for each large unit and about 
$25 per year for each small unit, considering 
the sizes mentioned above. This will mean 
something like three large units for every 
twelve small units, or, roughly, three times 
the total light flux with its accompanying in- 
creased illumination and better visual effect 
for the same total cost per year. 





From a paper on “The Why and How of Street Light- 
ing,” by Stephen Carleton Rogers, read before the Amer- 
ican Society for Municipal Improvements, at Atlanta, Ga. 
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For Wiser, Not Smaller, Municipal 
Expenditures 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

“Municipai extravagance” has been the 
subject of diatribes by publicists and by 
Federal officers who very humanly do not 
see the beam in their own eye while be- 
seeching that the mote be cast out of the 
eye of others. A typical example is an 
article published about a year ago by an 
able journalist, who took isolated in- 
stances without apparent knowledge of local 
needs or conditions 


governments are enjoying a wild orgy of 
spending—especially as regards capital ex- 
penditures—because none of the discussion 
or agitation referred to is apparently aimed 
at operating expense. 

Consideration of expenditures from these 
tax-exempt securities develops some inter- 
esting facts. In the first place, $275,000,- 
000, or about 20 per cent of the bonds issued 
in the past five years, paid state bonuses to 

soldiers — an ex- 





and wrote an indict- 
ment of the expen- 
ditures of our local 
governments that 
was both amusing 
and impressive, until 
analysis of a few of 
the specific cases 
made clear that the 
wisdom of these ex- 
penditures was at 
the worst an open 
question and was 
very far from justi- 
fying the charge of 
wild-eyed extrava- 


The Hue and Cry Against 
“Municipal Extravagance” ; ag 

This letter is one of many comments public buildings 
evoked from students of municipal 
affairs by the recent hue and cry things. Probably at 
against ae oo ns cama — 
writer, formerly City Engineer of Day- : 
ton, and City Manager of Jackson and mainder went for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has recently been highways, good 
serving as a civic consultant for several 
New England cities. In sending the 
letter Mr. Cummin writes: 

“Our cities are not headed for the needs demand and 
financial bow-wows. There is in- 
creased rather than decreased care 
and wisdom apparent. Tax exemption 
or no tax exemption for municipal 
bonds should be argued on its merits as 


travagance, perhaps, 
but certainly not 
“highways, schools, 


and hosts of other 


least half of the re- 


road and pavements 
—which public 


which the Federal 
Government encour- 
ages even to the ex- 
tent of giving Fed- 


gance. a tax problem and not in its supposed eral aid —a_ direct 


Inexcusable inac- 
curacies are cited to 





relation to municipal ‘extravagance.’ ” 


invitation to extrav- 
agance far more 








prove that states, 

cities and counties have gone wild in 
horrowing money for public purposes. A 
statistician of excellent repute makes the 
astonishing statement that during the past 
five years state, county and city bonds 
have been issued for roads, schoolhouses, 
public buildings, and a host of other 
things, to an amount about as great as 
all the government, Liberty, etc., bonds 
issued during the World War. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best estimate of state and 
local borrowings for the past five years 
shows the total to be $5,281,781,268, or be- 
tween one-quarter and one-fifth the amount 
of Federal bonds issued during the war. 
Such articles and misstatements, coupled 
with references to municipal extravagance 
by President Coolidge and Secretary Mel- 
lon, are building up a public belief that local 


potent than a lower 
interest rate on bonds. 

Are municipalities extravagant in their 
capital expenditures? Unquestionably they 
make mistakes. Undoubtedly they make 
unwise expenditures, but so have private 
corporations under the egis of our most 
prominent financiers. It is doubtful whether 
any municipality has ever made as dis- 
astrous an investment as that of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road in the electric lines of New England. 
In the main it is my opinion, based on a 
careful study of the operations of some 
forty cities east of the Rockies, that they 
have lost more money by not making needed 
capital expenditures than they have by 
making “extravagant” capital expenditures. 
They have used inefficient and out-of-date 
equipment or gone without needed equip- 
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ment rather than borrow the money for 
purchasing what was needed, although the 
savings would pay the cost in from one to 
three years. They have painfully main- 
tained, or tried to maintain, water-bound 
macadam streets rather than borrow the 
money to put in modern street surfaces, 
although the saving in maintenance alone 
would pay principal and interest on the 
bonds twice over. In one case the expen- 
diture of $100,000 for replacing cobble gut- 
ters would save an annual gutter cleaning 
charge that would pay both interest and 
principal on $480,000 of bonds. We used 
to build badly lighted, unsanitary fire-traps 
for schoolhouses. Does any one seriously 
contend that a change to a well-lighted, 
sanitary, fire-proof schoolhouse is an ex- 
travagance? 

Another phase of the discussion that 
needs emphasis is the widely held theory 
that public borrowings are spent for non- 
productive purposes—“funds badly needed 
for productive purposes are diverted into 
unproductive and frequently wasteful public 
expenditures.” Your January editorial 
very properly points out some of the un- 
productive purposes for which money is 
used in private industry, such as cosmetics, 
jewelry, etc. It is possible, however, to 
compare the most productive use of indus- 
trial expenditures with public expenditures 
without the latter’s suffering any injury 
thereby. Perhaps the primary need of 
modern civilization is transportation. Quite 
probably Secretary Mellon has in mind the 
railroads as the greatest sufferers in the 
diversion of funds to which he refers. Is 
the money spent by the city of New York 
for its subways any less productive (in a 
transportation sense) than private invest- 
ments for similar purposes? Is Cincin- 
nati’s use of public funds for building the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway any less pro- 
ductive than the use of private funds for 
railway purposes? These are unusual in- 
stances, it is true, but wise expenditures 
for highways, education, sanitation, etc., 
by cities are just as productive as even 
the highest-type private expenditures. 

Many persons, who should know better, 
attempt to make a fundamental distinction 
between a city and a business by declaring 
that “a city is primarily a spending institu- 
tion, a business an earning one.” Nothing 
is more untrue or vicious in its effects upon 
encouraging extravagance and _ill-consid- 
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ered public expenditures. To argue that 
expenditures for the protection of lives and 
property, the conservation of the public 
health, the education of our children, and 
the many conveniences and comforts fur- 
nished by our cities, do not earn anything 
is the merest claptrap. The fact that the 
city treasurer does not send a dividend 
check to the taxpayer does not mean that 
no dividends are earned or paid. The divi- 
dends are paid in needed service rendered, 
although necessary parks, paved streets, 
sewers, etc., actually add more than their 
cost to the value of the property which they 
benefit and thus pay material dividends. 

Sometimes it is possible to prove directly 
that an increase in taxes may pay actual 
dividends to the taxpayer. In a city re- 
cently studied it was found that previously 
garbage had been collected by individual 
family contract with a scavenger at an 
average cost of $6 per family per year. The 
city took over the service and performed it 
equally as well at an average cost of $1.05 
per family per year. The taxes had to be 
increased to cover the service, but there was 
an actual saving of $4.95 per family to the 
taxpayer. Instances of this kind could be 
multiplied. Unwise expenditures are en- 
couraged by arguing that there is no use 
of weighing results against cost in public 
expenditure. A city renders service and 
facilities to its citizens. If the services or 
facilities will bring results, tangible or in- 
tangible, in excess of their respective costs, 
and are within the means of the commu- 
nity, they are desirable expenditures in an 
actual economic sense. The advisability of 
a public expenditure should bear exactly the 
same analysis as does a private expenditure 
—will the result justify the expenditure? 

Cities should carefully judge of the wis- 
dom of proposed expenditures; their bonds 
should be issued only in accordance with 
sound financial principles, adequate and 
proper provision being made for redemp- 
tion at maturity. Cities do not always act 
this way, but when they do there is no rea- 
son for getting excited about the mere size 
of their expenditures. What they get for 
the expenditure is the real test. 


GAYLORD C. CUMMIN. 
Concord, Mass., April 12, 1924. 


[Evirortat Note.—For another interesting analysis 
of the problems discussed by Mr, Cummin, see “Civic 
Psychology and Municipal Taxation,” by Arland D. 
Weeks, in THe American City for February, 1924, 
page 142,] 
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A Fool-proof Grade Crossing 


By F. W. Fitzpatrick 


Consulting Architect, Chicago 


IVE people a day killed upon railroad 

grade crossings, and probably twice 

as many more or less seriously hurt, 
is our record. One to be proud of, almost 
as noble a record as our gun-murders! 
The bereaved families suffer and com- 
plain, but the rest of us are not overly per- 
turbed. We accept it as we accept so much 
else that is utterly unnecessary—supinely, 
as the inevitable, the accustomed, perhaps 
even the will of a benign Providence. But 
perhaps we should call most of these cross- 
ing fatalities stupid or deliberate suicides, 
rather than murders. True, the railways 
should not have grade crossings, so they 
are to blame to an extent; but people, par- 
ticularly in automobiles, are so foolhardy, 
though theirs is the chief peril, that most 
of the blame seems to be theirs. 

Intelligent officials, both of municipalities 
and of railroads, are working toward ele- 
vated or sunken crossings. The toll in 
human life is too great to be longer toler- 
ated, but the work of remedying the evil is 
slow and costly and I fear -we shall have 
the grade crossing still with us for many 
a day. As long as we must have grade 
crossings, we should make them as little 
dangerous as we can. Safety gates, ring- 
ing bells, flashing lights, watchmen, all de- 
pend more or less upon human agencies 
for operation, or upon mechanical devices 
that may fail, and, therefore, all are fal- 
lible. What we should have is something 
that actually makes every one stop, look 


and listen and go across tracks slowly and 
carefully—a fool-proof crossing. 

The suggestion I offer is old in principle 
but new in application. I saw a rough dia- 
gram of substantially this mode of arrang- 
ing crossings some time ago, but do not 
know the name of the deviser. Whoever 
he is, he deserves great praise, for it is the 
most sensible thing that has yet been of- 
fered. I mean sensible in being within 
what is termed reasonable reach, since via- 
ducts, elevated tracks and such are deemed 
unattainable in many places. 

The principle was applied years ago. 
Washington’s beautiful Rock Creek Park 
was being laid out. We felt the need of 
police, more of them than the city could 
spare, to keep the owners of fast horses 
(it was years before the automobile) from 
speeding and racing over the fine roads that 
were being planned. A bright young en- 
gineer officer suggested that these roads 
have so many sharp turns that a driver 
would be kept busy turning them and no 
chance for speed, for a false move meant 
a spill in the creek or jamming one’s horse 
into a mass of rocks. And to-day those 
twisting roads are equally effective in curb- 
ing the enthusiasm of automobilists, for 
there are fewer accidents there than almost 
anywhere else in the land. 

This fool-proof grade crossing is the 
same idea—just a widening of the road 
into a big Y and forcing the driver to 
twist around a sort of letter S before get- 
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ting on the tracks. He can’t speed; he has 
to slow down or smash. Snub A forces 
him to the right into the narrow arm of the 
Y just wide enough for one machine. He 
then faces up the track and can see whether 
a train is coming that way. Stout snubbing 
posts and their connecting curbs guide his 
course. When he gets to snub F, he has 
no speed, and he has seen up and down the 
track, has had his hands full of twisting 
around rather sharp curves and is in the 
chastened mood in which one should be to 
cross a railroad discreetly. He has had 
time and opportunity to look and listen and 
almost stop, and if he still persists in cross- 
ing in the face of a nearing train, then in- 
deed is he bent upon suicide and nothing 
will stop him, 

Snub A is big enough to withstand any 
shock. If one jams into it, he is out of 
commission right then and at least will not 
get messed-up on the tracks. The curves 
are so calculated that the largest truck 
made can negotiate them, or a machine 
with a trailer; the curbs are low enough 
not to be in the way of long material— 
telegraph poles, for instance, being hauled 
by truck. 
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No expensive or difficult or long-drawn- 
out construction is needed—just good blobs 
of concrete for snubs and a 12-inch curb 
to define the curves. Snub F is to keep a 
road-hog from making a wide turn onto 
the tracks and getting in the way of a 
machine coming from the other direction. 
No watchmen or gates are needed, just an 
automobile stopper that is permanent, ef- 
fective and of negligible cost. 

From the tables of experiences with hu- 
mans who persist in doing fool things after 
being properly warned, but who may be 
forcibly prevented from doing them 
thoughtlessly, we can safely bank on such 
fool-proof crossings, if universally adopted, 
cutting down the toll of death to one a day, 
instead of five. Is it worth while, or is it 
true, as is so often claimed, that we Ameri- 
cans hold human life as cheap as do the 
head-hunters of central Africa? 

In our record of awful mortality by mur- 
der and preventable accidents, we are at 
the head of all the civilized world. Per- 
haps that is a distinction, but the fact re- 
mains that the aforesaid wildest and bloodi- 
est of savages are our closest competitors 
when it comes to valuing human life. 


Atlanta’s Inter-Civie Council 


HERE is at present functioning in Atlanta, 

Ga., a unique body known as the Inter- 

Civic Council, whose membership is com- 
posed of the President and two immediate past 
Presidents of the local Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and Civitan Clu”:, and the President and Secre- 
tary and immediate past President of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. This Council 
was first .*ganized in October, 1921, its mem- 
bership at that time being limited to repre- 
sentatives f the four luncheon clubs. After 
functioning for one year on this basis, the mem- 
bership of the Council unanimously decided to 
broaden the scope of their work by affiliation 
with the Chamber of Commerce, and upon an 
invitation from the Council, three representa- 
tives of the Chamber were appointed to mem- 
bership. 

The principal objects of the Inter-Civic Coun- 
cil are to strengthen the spirit of cooperation 
between the five membership organizations; to 
eliminate any possible friction and duplication 
of effort, and to discuss ways and means of 
promoting the general welfare of Atlanta. The 
Council in no way interferes with the individ- 
uality of the various organizations and is not 


in any sense a legislative body. It functions 
solely as a council, as the name implies. Regu- 
lar monthly meetings of this representative 
group of public-spirited business men are held, 
and to these gatherings may be traced the 
origination of some of the most constructive 
pieces of work accomplished in the city during 
the last few years. Matters under considera- 
tion can only be adopted by the consent of a 
majority of the representatives of each mem- 
ber organization, and before any action can be 
taken, the members must submit the matters 
to their respective Boards of Directors for ap- 
proval and endorsement. 

Each year, during the Christmas season, a 
special meeting of the Council is held in one 
of the local theaters, to which the general pub- 
lic is invited. A regular program is arranged, 
on which each member organization is repre- 
sented by some special feature or a speaker. 
Capacity audiences have attended each of these 
annual functions held so far, and through these 
meetings the public has been made acquainted 
with the altruistic ideas of the organizations 
represented in the Council, and with the actual 
work which is being accomplished. 





other person’s 





THE NEW IDEA IN EDUCATION 
The whole philosophy of the schools has been transformed. It has become socialized. 
Now we say, ‘‘If you get an education it will enable you to understand other people, to get the 
oint of view; it makes you compassionate; you will be more helpful; you can 
serve better and work better with others in this service.’’—-Payson Smith. 
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Resurfacing Brick Pavements in_ blue- 
field, West Virginia 
By Robert L. Horne 


Assistant City Engineer 


NE of the first investigations made by 


the Engineering Department under 
Bluefield’s new form of city manager 
government consisted of a survey of all the 
brick pavements on the main streets in the 
city, with a view to rehabilitating. These 


pavements, which were of vitrified brick with 
grout filler, had been laid over a period of 
years dating from 1905, on an inadequate 
concrete base and a sand cushion varying from 
i to 2 inches in thickness. Heavier pavement 
loads and increased travel made a telling effect 
on the brick surface. No effort or provision 
was made for proper maintenance, and the 
public utilities continued digging up the pave- 
ment. On Princeton Avenue the car-track 
was in bad condition because of faulty track 
construction. These items made economic 
maintenance an impossibility and reconstruc- 
tion imperative. 

The resurfacing was started on Princeton 
Avenue during the latter part of September, 
1923, when the contractor began the construc- 
tion of curb and gutter against the rough stone 
wall which formed the north edge of the old 
pavement. This was done to enable the roller 
to compact the edge of the pavement, also to 
allow the new motor sweeper to get a good, 
clean job, which had been impossible before 
this curb and gutter was constructed. [xcept 
where radii were enlarged, this was the only 
portion of the work on which combined cur) 
and gutter was used. 

The present pavement was not disturbed 
except where a bad depression existed and 
along the old curb where a row of brick was 
removed for the construction of a 6-inch con- 
crete gutter, which was built so that a shoulder 
of approximately 3 inches remained above the 
brick. This necessarily cut down the curb 
exposure to about 4 inches, and where this 
could not be obtained the gutter was lowered 
and a strip of brick removed sufficient to ob- 
tain the 3-inch top and still carry a crown to 
the center of the pavement. At every inter- 
section the radii were enlarged as much as 
possible, 12 feet being the minimum radius 
used. 

Concrete surface and base were used in 
track construction by the street railway com- 

















CONCRETE CURB AND GUTTER CONSTRUCTED 

AGAINST ROUGH STONE WALI. ON NORTH EDGE 

OF OLD PAVEMENT, PRINCETON AVENUE, BLUE- 
FIELD, W. VA. 


pany. It was necessary to replace about one- 
half of the base, at which time the tracks 
were raised to correspond to the new pave- 
ment elevation. \here the base was found to 
be of sufficient depth, a 3-inch creosoted wood 
block was spiked solidly to the ties under each 
rail. The company then Thermit-welded all 
joints, and at certain intervals tie rods were 
welded to the rails. Carey Elastite expansion 
joints were used in the top course, which was 


not less than 7 inches thick. These joints 
were placed on either side of each rail, and 
every 30 teet between the rails. The top 


course was carried 1 foot outside of the rails 
and finished in one operation with a specially 
designed roller, mounted on wheels, which 
was pulled along the track. All traffic was dis- 
continued while pouring concrete and during 
the two-weeks curing period. The company 
transferred its passengers in a large auto- 
mobile bus during the entire construction. 
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PRINCETON AVENUE AND FEDERAL STREET, BLUEFIELD, W. VA., AFTER 2-FOOT RADII 
OF CURB HAD BEEN INCREASED TO 15 FEET 


Upon the completion of this preliminary 
work, the asphalt gang began laying the 114- 
inch binder course and 1!-inch sheet asphalt 
wearing surface. Extra binder in depressions 
and at street intersections made the pavement 
look exceptionally thick, but the failure to 
crown the original pavement at the inter- 
sections fully explained the matter. After the 
first rain had disappeared without leaving the 
customary puddles, the public was satisfied. 
In addition to Princeton Avenue, Federal 
Street and Raleigh Strect were also resur- 
faced. Neither of these streets had car-tracks, 
and they averaged 34 feet between curbs. On 
Raleigh Street an 8-inch brick gutter, laid 
with old brick, was constructed in lieu of the 
6-inch concrete gutter. 

Approximately two and one-half months 
were required to lay the asphalt on this job, 
including lay-offs due to plant breakdown and 


The Interrelationships of 


RELIMINARY announcement of a_ prize 
essay competition on the vitally important 
subject, “The Interrelationships of Hospital 
and Community,” is made by The Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co., Inc., in the June issues of 
The Modern Hospital and The Nation's Healt: 
Three cash prizes of $350, $150 and $100 will be 
awarded, and there will be such honorable men- 
tions as may be authorized by the Committee of 


inclement weather. A total of 15,620 square 
yards of 3-inch top and 1,947 tons of extra 


binder in depressions was laid during this 


time. The pavement width on Princeton 
\venue varied from 20 to 30 feet, not includ- 
ing the car-tracks. The average cost per 


square yard of finished pavement was $4.28, 
and the cost per front foot varied from $5.13 
to $7.89. These costs include all engineering 
and inspection, but not the cost of changing 
storm sewer lines and appurtenances. These 
expenses were defrayed by the city. 

Bland Street and Bluefield Avenue are in- 
cluded in this year’s paving program but will 
not be resurfaced because the pavements will 
be badly torn up by the utility companies in 
replacing worn-out equipment. In addition, 
Bland Street is being widened 8 feet and the 
car-track placed in the middle of the pave- 
ment. 


Hospital and Community 


Awards. The purpose of this competition is to 
concentrate the thought of hospital, public health, 
medical and social welfare workers on this timely 
subject for the purpose of crystallizing opinions 
and defining future objectives. The general pro- 
gram tor the competition may be obtained upon 
application to The Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co. Ine, 22 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 
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Teaching the A. B. C. of Safety 


ZANESVILLE, On1o.—At the instigation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and upon proclamation by 
Mayor C. C. Slater, the city of Zanesville recently 
conducted a unique and successful Safety Week 
campaign. During that week not a single acci- 
dent in the community was recorded. This munic- 
ipal safety effort was the direct outgrowth of a 
movement by the local branch of the American 
Rolling Mill Company to imbue its 900 employees 
with the habit of caution. At this plant a goal of 

“No Accidents” for an entire month was set and 
reached — a noteworthy 
achievement in view of 
the fact that the average 
number of accidents oc- 


their share in the work by running first-page ar- 
ticles daily on the Safety Week program and its 
progress. 

On the whole, the results of this educational ef- 
fort in accident prevention were so satisfactory 
that a permanent community safety organization 
for this city will probably be formed. 


KARL S. DIXON, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 


Revaluation of Taxable Property 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—Two and one-half years 
ago, at the time of the 
reorganization of the 
Newburyport Chamber 


curring at the plant had 
previously been ten per 
month. At the end of 
the second week of the 
company’s drive, the date 
for the community-wide 
effort was set by the 
Mayor. 

The preliminary ar- 
rangements for Safety 
Week were undertaken 
by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation 
with the city administra- 
tion, and their efforts, 
together with some ex- 
cellent assistance from 
the personnel of the 
American Rolling Mill 
Company, accomplished 
some splendid results in 
the short space of time 
available. One unusual 
feature of the program 
was the stenciling of the 
letters A. B. C. on all of 


“Buildin Green Bay” 


It is admitted by all that the future of Green Bay rests-not in the mere 
brick and stone and mortar of the buildings which give physical promi- 
nence to this city—but rather in the Spirit and Vision of our people 


Faith in Green Bay is necessary as is the Vision to do one’s part in 
building for the Citizens of Tomorrow. The real meaning‘of Vision is 
well illustrated by an incident which happened during the building of 
one of the famous old Cathedrals of Southern France 


Noticing three men doing more or less the same work, the old Abbe 
asked the first man his task and received the answer “I'm hauling stone.” 


To the same question the second replied, “I'm cutting stone for three 
francs a day.” 


Turning to the third man the old Abbe said “‘My good man, what is 
your job here? 


And the third man looking up at the Abbe in surprise, pointed to the 
building under construction and said “My job? Why. my job is build- 
ing that Cathedral.” 


There may be those in Green Bay who are merely “hauling stone’’. 
there may be some who are only “working for what is in the pay enve- 
lope’"—but the duty of all is to have the Vision so that by their deeds 
and spirit they may pridefully say 





“Im Building Green Bay” 


THE FINE STORY OF THE THREE CATHEDRAL 

BUILDERS IS BEING USED IN THIS EFFEC- 

TIVE WAY BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF GREEN BAY, WIS. 


of Commerce, one of the 
outstanding needs of the 
city was a revaluation of 
taxable property, in or- 
der to give to the city 
the income from taxation 
it should have and to 
iron out inequalities then 
existing on the assessors’ 
books. 

Apparently the main 
task of the Board of As- 
sessors in the past had 
been to copy, from year 
to year, values that had 
once been placed on prop- 
erty in an_ unscientific 
manner. The meager 
salary which had previ- 
ously been paid the As- 
sessors would warrant 
nothing different. One 
of the first things the 
Chamber of Commerce 
did was to advocate a 
reorganization of the 
Board of Assessors and 


the principal street corners of the city, the work 
being done with the aid of the Boy Scouts. In 
order to arouse the curiosity of the public, no 
mention was at first made of the message which 
these letters were intended to convey. Their mean- 
ing was later made clear through the local news- 
papers, and in this way the slogan of “Always Be 
Careful’” was driven home. As a timely warning 
to reckless drivers, a badly wrecked automobile, 
decorated with appropriate signs, was exhibited on 
the Court House esplanade. Store windows car- 
ried safety cards and posters, and Boy Scouts 
paraded the streets bearing banners of warning 
against “jay-walking” and other common causes 
of accidents. Speakers on accident prevention 
were provided for the public schools, and city offi- 
cials and representatives from the State Fire Mar- 
shal’s office visited the school buildings and un- 
expectedly sounded the fire-alarms to test the 
regulation of the system. The newspapers did 


the payment of salaries that would warrant good 
work, 

To cooperate in the revaluation, the Chamber 
of Commerce appointed a committee from _ its 
membership of men familiar with local real estate 
values, consisting of one commercial banker, a 
member from the board of investment of each 
of the two savings hanks, and three local real 
estate men. Instead of asking the committee to 
go ahead with a study and survey of local valua- 
tions and then report to the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber, and in turn have them make 
recommendations to the city government, we of- 
fered the services of our committee, through the 
Mayor, to the Board of Assessors. That body 
immediately took advantage of the offer, and for 
the past two years the Board of Assessors and 
the Chamber committee have been studying and 
revaluing property in our city. The relations 
between the two have been most cordial. 
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To attempt to give the details of operation 
would, in the space allotted, be wunpractical. 
Suffice it to say that we have as yet finished the 
revaluation of land only, and have added $1,221,- 
174 to the assessed valuation of the city. At our 
present tax rate of $3.50 per $100, this means 
an added income yearly to the city of better than 
$42,000. When the buildings of the city have 
been revalued, it is reasonable to believe that these 
figures will be materially increased. 

That the public is satisfied with the work is 
evidenced by a minimum number of complaints 
entered at the assessors’ office relative to revalua- 
tion, and by the fact that not one case has been 
carried to court. 

We should be pleased to go into detail with 


any communities interested in similar work. 
FLOYD R. SEEKINS, 
Managing Secretary, Newburyport Chamber of 
‘ommerce, 


Better Homes from Old Houses 
Furst, Micu.—The Flint Chamber of Com- 
merce believes that it can combine good business 











FRONT AND RIGHT SIDES OF OLD HOUSE 


and good civics by cooperating 
with the movement now gaining 
rapid headway throughout tlic 
United States for the moderniz- 
ing of old houses. This move- 
ment is of special interest to home 
owners and to such focal groups 
in any city as architects, building 
contractors, carpenters, dealers in 
hardware, lumber and_ building 
supplies, and real estate men. 

A 16-page book entitled “Better 
Homes from Old Houses,” pre- 
pared by the staff of the Archi- 
tectural Forum for the Barrett 
Company, New York, will be of 
real value to every chamber of 
commerce desiring to promote 
this campaign locally. The book- 
let contains plans and an outline 
of methods for remodeling out- 
of-date, uncomfortable old houses 
into beautiful, modern homes. 
Every one interested in the hous- 
ing problem is aware of the contrast offered by the 
unattractive, ill-designed houses erected by the 
thousand between 1870 and 1910. The men and 
women of 1924 have no sympathy for the “good 
taste” of 1874. No one wants to live in an out- 
of-date “mansion” of the latter period. Yet these 
ugly old houses are almost always solidly con- 
structed, representing honest workmanship from 
cellar to garret. To pull them down and rebuild 
from the ground up would mean an enormous eco- 


nomic waste, a total loss to the country of the 
millions of dollars of investment that they repre- 
sent. 

Here is where “Better Homes from Old 
Houses” steps in. 

For each of six different types of old house, 
there are shown five separate plans for alteration, 
ranging in cost from $200 to $8,000. The result- 
ing changes in appearance and interior arrange- 
ments may be seen in little drawings and floor 
plans. There is also an interesting chapter, en- 
titled “What to Do and How to Do It,” telling 
how to get bids on the projected work from your 
local builder, how to raise money from bankers 
and Building and Loan Associations, and many 
other bits of invaluable information. There is 
also a discussion of the importance of the roof in 
remodeling houses, showing the rich color effects 
that can be achieved with modern types of min- 
eral-surfaced shingles. 


Cc. We Orme, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 


Pasadena’s Golden Jubilee 
Celebration 


PASADENA, Cartr.—Pasadena, now a city of 
60,000 population, was “settled” in the year 1874. 
The fiftieth anniversary of this event is being 
commemorated by a series of “events” running 
through the whole year of 1924, thus making a 
rather unique civic enterprise. The program in- 
cludes conventions, festivals, pageants, exhibits, 
entertainments, athletic contests and many other 
meetings which exemplify the ideals for which 
the city stands in science, education, religion, 
homes, business, art, patriotism, welfare, good 
government, good fellowship, horticulture and rec- 








THE HOUSE REMODELED WITH SIDE PORCH AND LONG DORMER 


reation—the twelve outstanding characteristics of 
our city. 

We shall be glad to send to any reader of THE 
AMERICAN City a folder containing a list of the 
principal events scheduled in this all-year birth- 
day party, and also a separate program of the 
special activities in Pasadena’s recent “Music 
Week” celebration. 


WILLIAM DUNKERLEY, 
Secretary, Pasadena Chamber of Commerce and Civie 
Association, 
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Public Comfort Station Operated 

Cuinton, Iowa——On April 15 a free comfort 
station was opened which will be maintained en- 
tirely by the Clinton Chamber of Commerce. It 
consists of a commodious lounging-room, a cozy 
rest room for women, and wash-rooms tor wome 
and men 

Clit.ton has a population of about 20,000 and a 
trade territory of about 65,000. Moreover, being 


at the intersection of the Lincoln Highway and 
the Mississippi Scenic ilighway, the city is visited 
by thousands cf tourists every yea Not only 
will the conveniences afforded by the comfort 
station be greatly appreciated both by shoppers 


and tourists, but a number of merchants have 
been alert to the possibilities for business near the 
station, and all the store rooms were rented before 
the building was completed 
Everything considered, we believe this to be one 
of the best moves we have vet made as a service 
both to the general public and to our members 
FRED R. KLEEBERGER, 


Secretary, Clinton Chamber f Commerce 


Eau Claire’s Water Carnival 

Eau Craire, Wis.—One of the most successful 
civic events in the history of Eau Claire was the 
water fete conducted with the cooperation of the 
local Civic and Commerce Association at Half 
Moon Lake, Carson Park, in July last year. Ac- 
cording to a count made by Boy Scouts, approx 
imately 16,000 pedestrians entered the park by the 
foot-bridge, in addition to the great number of 
people who arrived by car from the south sice 
of the lake. Fantastically decorated canoes and 
boats lent a carnival air to the scene, and in the 
evening flood-lamps illuminated the lake 

A program of various swimming and canoe 
races was arranged, and ribbons were awarded to 
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he winners. These events aroused considerable 
interest among the industrial concerns in the city, 

a number of teams-representing these organi- 
zations were entered \ silver loving cup was 
resented to the team which made the greatest 
Members of the local Lions 
and Kiwanis Clubs engaged in a canoe jousting 
contest, and log-rolling and fancy diving from a 
}5-1 t tower were also featured. 

The Liberty Band of Eau Claire, a musical or 
ganization of state-wide repute, is shown in the 
accompanying photograph rendering a_ concert 
trom a4 spe ially erected raft on the lake The 
material used in the construcfion of this band- 
stand was the gift of a local lumber company, and 
other necessary pieces of equipment, such as the 
canoe course, diving-tower, etc., were erected by 
local firms at a low cost, or free of charge. 

This festival was the first of its kind held in 
Iau Claire, and as a result of the large atten- 
dance and splendid spirit of cooreration shown by 
the citizens, it will be an annual event. 

ART ©. HEDQUIST 


Secretary, Civic and Commerce Associati 


number of points 


Fourth of July Celebration 
and Regatta 

Osukosu, Wis.—Preparations for a combined 
Fourth of July celebration, Home-Coming Week 
and international power-boat regatta in Oshkosh, 
July 3-5, are going forward under the auspices of 
the local Association of Commerce and other civic 
bodies, in cooperation with the Oshkosh Power 
Boat Club. A grand stand to seat 10,000 people 
is being erected on the shore of the lake; music 


will be provided for dancing at the Municipal 
Club House, and an impressive display of fire- 
works will be presented each evening. 

EDWARD R. SMITE 


cretary, Association of Commerce. 








BAND-STAND ON LAKE AT WATER CARNIVAL, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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Cartoonist and Chamber of Commerce Help Junior High Schools 
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These cartoons appear in a recent issue of ‘‘Plainfield,’’ the monthly bulletin of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the Plainfields (N. J.), with the following caption: ‘‘Claire Dwiggins, of Woodland 

Avenue, famous New York cartoonist, whose ‘kiddies’ attend Plainfield schools, gives vivid expression 

to the thoughts of many parents on the school question. Those who do not understand the Junior 
High School scheme should study these cartoons carefully’’ 
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The Clean-up Movement and the 
Traveling Carnivals 
By Dick Collins 


Deputy Commissioner, Showmen’s Legislative Committee of America 


BOUT a year ago attention was called 

in THE AMERICAN City to the clean-up 

campaign being waged in the outdoor 
amusement business for the purpose of 
eliminating certain evils from the various 
carnival organizations throughout the country. 
A well-known Chicago lawyer, Thomas J. 
Johnson, was elected Commissioner of the 
Showmen’s Legislative Committee, which was 
formed to protect the interests of the legiti- 
mate showmen and to carry on the cleansing 
process. 

During the period of 


these plague-spots has already been reduced 
at least seventy-five per cent. 

Ninety per cent of the carnivals and cir- 
cuses of the country are now members of the 
Legislative Committee, pledged and bonded to 
operate clean shows and honest games. The 
agreement is drastic, but it was made by the 
legitimate showmen themselves, and those who 
do not live up to it are expelled. Expulsion 
practically means going out of business, so 
strong and wide-spread is the committee’s in- 
fluence. Its work has been endorsed by the 

leading fair associa- 





somewhat over a year 
that the committee has 
now been functioning, 
thirty or more disrepu- 
table carnivals have 
been put entirely out 
of business and many 
others have been 
forced to change their 
modus operandi, and 
are now operating in 
a respectable, honest 
manner with profit to 
themselves and the re- 
spect of the communi- 
ties they visit. 

The sun has gone 
down on the day of the 
so-called Oriental danc- 
ing girl, the sugges- 


community. 


Chicago. 





How Local Officials Can Help 


Editorial Note.—City officials and 
civic organizations desiring to help 
clean up the traveling carnivals can aid 
greatly in two ways: 

(1) Do not allow any traveling 
carnival to give a show in your town 
unless its management can produce 2 
membership certificate in the Show- 
men’s Legislative Committee, good for 
the current month, or can otherwise 
prove to your satisfaction that the 
show will not be a detriment to your 


(2) If the carnival is a member of 
the Committee, and if the show as 
given has any objectionable features, 
send a statement of the facts to 
Thomas J. Johnson, Commissioner and 
General Counsel, 155 North Clark St., 


tions, which will not 
employ carnivals that 
are not members of 
the organization. The 
governors of about 
half of the states have 
signed documents ap- 
proving of the com- 
mittee’s efforts for 
cleanliness and right, 
and asking the coopera- 
tion of state, county 
and city officials. 

The Bulletin, official 
organ of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, goes to 
30,000 officials and 
others interested in the 
clean-up movement, 








tive hula-hula, and the 

show for “men only.” There are few disgust- 
ing snake eaters and fake “wild men” gulping 
raw meat. The carnival men who had money 
invested in worth-while shows found that they 
could not pander to the prurient mind and de- 
praved taste and at the same time enjoy the 
patronage of the better class of citizens. 

The “sure thing” grafters, found on perhaps 
half of the carnival midways and fairs of the 
country a couple of years ago, are a rarity 
nowadays. That some do exist and that “wide 
open” fairs are still operating in some sections 
of the country is true, but their locations are 
known and their graft will be exposed in no 
uncertain manner this year. The number of 


every month. In this 
bulletin is a list of the 
members in good standing and those who have 
been expelled. It also contains the names of 
the various associations and the allied interests 
which are sponsoring the organization, and 
gives the rules and regulations, the games 
and shows barred, and other information. 
One of the chief difficulties in the clean-up 
campaign experienced by Commissioner John- 
son is the crooked public official still to be 
found in certain communities, who demands 
money from the showmen to operate. If they 
cannot or will not come to his terms, he tells 
them to operate such gambling games as will 
bring in the necessary coin, at the same time 
promising them protection. If they do not do 
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as he wishes, he has them closed up. This 
human leech has caused more showmen to go 
wrong than any other factor. 

The 1924 carnival season is now on. The 
various caravans, some two hundred or more, 
are moving all over the country. The die has 
been cast for clean shows, and the result of 
this year’s operation will be watched with in- 
terest by all city, county and state officials. 
Membership certificates of the Legislative 
Committee are issued monthly, and are good 
only for the current month, so that in case of 
disobedience to the laws of the association, a 


member can be ousted and cannot have his next 
month’s card. 

That the public may know the members of 
the organization, the Legislative Committee 
has provided a big red sign that they display 
on their grounds, notifying all that the show 
in question belongs to the organization and 
giving the address of the Commissioner, where 
complaints or comments can be made. 





(See articles on “The Menace of the Traveling Carnival” 
in Tue American City, page 316, October, 1922; “What 
Is the Matter with the Carnival?” page 401, April, 1923; 
— “For Clean Outdoor Amusements,” page 519, May, 


Salem’s Municipal Outdoor Theatre 
By Oliver Goodell Pratt 


Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Salem, Mass. 


ALEM, famous in American annals be- 

cause of her illustrious past, is by no 

means relying on these laurels but is very 
much alive and ready to meet the modern de- 
mands. The completion of a municipal out- 
door theatre is the most recent evidence of her 
progress. 

The outdoor theatre is delightfully located 
at the Salem Willows Park, overlooking the 
ocean and the beautiful shores of Beverly and 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. Large willow and 
maple trees overhang the auditorium, furnish- 
ing shade and at the same time allowing 
glimpses of the blue sky overhead. 

Formerly the plot of ground now called the 
“Willows” was used in part for hospital pur- 
poses, and in 1801 a number of willow trees 
were planted to furnish shade for the patients. 
Only two of the original trees are still stand- 
ing, but new ones are still being planted to 
take the place of those that die. 

In 1883 this 50-acre area with its beautiful 
groves and splendid outlook on the ocean was 
set aside as a public park, which has since 
been developed to provide healthful recreation 
for the people. Band concerts have been given 
Sundays, holidays and Wednesdays during the 
summer for the last twenty years. Hereto- 
fore the bands have been playing on a band- 
stand 16 feet square, and part of the audience 
has been seated among the groves of trees, 
while the remainder were standing in the open 
in the hot sun. These conditions were not 
satisfactory and as a consequence the idea of 
an outdoor theatre was conceived. 

In May, 1922, Professor Frank A. Waugh 
was consulted and, after a study of the loca- 
tion, he planned the general layout of the out- 


door theatre. The first draft plans were in 
the hands of the Superintendent of Parks when 
the city government made an appropriation 
to furnish work for ex-service men in need. 
The Park Commission was able to secure this 
money for park development purposes, and 
the Superintendent availed himself of this op- 
portunity to utilize some of the labor for re- 
moving ledge and grading the area. Concrete 
settee standards, made by the department, 
were set and the foundation for the stage put 
in. With such a fine start as this, it was easy 
to convince the city government of the prac- 
ticability of the idea. As a result, the neces- 
sary appropriation was granted, making 
possible the completion of the theatre in May, 
1923. The stage was designed by A. G. Rich- 
ardson, architect, and the lighting was laid 
out by J. H. Lynch, illuminating engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. 

The stage is a concrete structure 2 feet 
above grade and 27 feet deep by 40 feet wide, 
with columns on back and sides and with 
flower-boxes on the floor between them. The 
stage lighting is so arranged that no shadows 
can be cast on the stage by performers. In 
addition to the overhead and side lights, op- 
portunities are provided for portable foot- 
lights and lights for music racks. 

The seating area, radiating from the stage 
in the shape of a horseshoe, accommodates 
1,000 people in its comfortable, permanent, and 
roomy settees. The auditorium is lighted by 
neat ornamental poles with colonial lantern 
tops. 

The entire area is enclosed by a heavy mixed 
planting and is approached from the higher 
land surrounding it by rustic masonry steps, 
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giving the theatre a most attractive setting. 
The shrubbery was furnished and planted by 
Harlan P. Kelsey, who assisted in many ways 
to make the project a success. 

There are pavilions at the side that will seat 
500 people, and the large hill in the rear, 
planted with maple and Scotch pines, will 
seat approximately 2,000 people. No matter 


1 


which of the 3.500 seats a visitor chooses, the 
concert can be heard in comfort. 

Now that Salem has this splendid theatre, 
it is interesting to note what use is being made 
of it. The program of exercises on the dedica- 
tion, June 17, included music by an excellent 
band. songs by a soloist who has sung with 
Sousa’s band for six seasons, and speeches by 
members of the Park Board, the Mayor, and 


(. Hloward Walker, chief architect for the St. 
Louis Exposition. After this opening there 
were band concerts every Sunday afternoon 
and evening during the summer, a community 
patriotic meeting, a vaudeville show, and a 
meeting of the Women’s Republican Club of 
Massachusetts. The dramatics of the play- 
grounds were given here the first part of 
\ugust, and the Latin Club of the local high 
school gave a performance in September. It 
is the desire of the Commission that this stage 
he used for all public meetings or discussions 
of current questions or politics—providing, of 
course, that it be done legally—and for 
dramatics, dancing performances, and exhibi- 
tions of all kinds. It is open free to the pub- 
lic at all times. 





Day, July 4. 





Motion Pictures for Special Occasions 


“Film Progress,” issued by the National Committee for Better Films, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, NewYork City, has as one of its features lists of pictures which may be used 
theatrically and non-theatrically in connection with special occasions. For instance, the 
March issue contains pictures suitable for 
Week, May 4 to 11; Arbor Day. May 2; and Mother's Day, May 11. The April issue 
lists pictures suitable for Memorial Day, May 30; Flag Day, June 14; and Independence 


special occasions such as National Music 
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MUNICIPAL SWIMMING AND WADING POOL, MANHATTAN, KANS. 


Asphalt Bottom for 


Swimming Pool in 


Manhattan, Kansas 


By H. W. 


Alexander 


City Engineer, Manhattan, Kansas 


\NHATTAN is the seat of Riley 

County and is the home of the Kansas 

State Agricultural School, one of the 
leading institutions of this type in the coun- 
try. Last year the officials of this city decided 
to invest in a swimming pool and chose to 
build it in the public park. The pool is now 
open to the public, the accompanying photo- 
graph giving some idea of the degree of popu- 
larity which it already has attained. It is 
constructed in the form of an ellipse, with a 
major axis of 200 feet and a minor axis of 
160 feet. Every one may enjoy a dip in the 
refreshing water during the 
months, because the depth is graduated from 
a minimum of 18 inches at the edge to a maxi- 
inum of 9 feet in the center, where safe div- 
ing is assured from the platform which the 
city has erected for this purpose. From the 
edge of the pool to a point 4o feet out, the 
slope of the bottom is approximately '%4-inch 
to the foot. After that there is a sharp drop 
to the central depth of 9 feet. It was decided 
to surface the 40-foot strip nearest the edge 
of the pool with asphalt, and the remaining 
area with cement concrete. 


cool, summer 


Constructing the Asphalt Bottom 
After the dirt bottom of the pool had been 
thoroughly consolidated by rolling, a layer 
of gravel approximately 2 inches in thickness 
was spread. This served as a base for the 


asphalt and in addition was intended to pre- 
vent any moisture present in the soil from 
coming into contact with the asphalt surface 
and detracting from its efficiency. Over the 
gravel was constructed a 2!4-inch course of 
asphaltic concrete, containing 94.2 per cent 
sand and 5.8 per cent Texaco asphalt cement. 
On top of this came the sheet asphalt wear- 
ing surface, one inch in thickness, which con- 
tains the following materials: 11.8 per cent 
Texaco asphalt; 29.4 per cent fine sand; 58.8 
per cent sand. The quantity of 200- 
mesh and So-mesh material in the sand was 
reduced considerably below what is normally 
used in a paving mixture. 


coarse 


The bottom was then ready for the water. 
The basin was flooded and it was observed 
that the asphalt was perfectly water-proof. 
However, the cement concrete bottom which 
had been constructed in the center where the 
pool was deepest was allowing the water to 
penetrate.. When the basin was again emptied, 
the concrete was given a thorough seal coat 
with asphaltic cement of the same quality as 
that used in the asphaltic concrete bottom. 
When the basin was flooded for a second time, 
the entire bottom was found to be water-proof, 
and no further trouble of this nature has been 
experienced by the city. There has been some 
little trouble with ground water seeping up- 
ward through the bottom. This is caused by 
the marshy condition of the ground around 
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the pool, which holds the ground water 
close to the surface, creating considerable head 
on the bottom. Underdrains would have 
eliminated this trouble. 

The bathers who have not yet mastered the 
art of swimming and who are confined to shal- 
low water find the asphalt bottom to be an 


ideal treading surface. The asphalt bottom 
was constructed under the supervision of B. 
K. Walters, Superintendent for M. R. Amer- 
man. Mr. Walters’ wide experience in asphalt 
work is responsible in no slight degree for the 
excellent results obtained in carrying out this 
construction. 


Elilsworth--2,100 Population—Builds a 
Municipal Swimming Pool 
By Elden R. Shaw 


City Clerk and Treasurer, Ellsworth, Kans. 


OR several years there had been consider- 
able talk about providing a place of 
amusement for the young people of Ells- 

worth. A community house, a dam in the 
Smoky Hill River, a municipal swimming pool 
and playgrounds were discussed without com- 
ing to any conclusion, until in August, 1922, 
a petition was circulated and signed by 225 


financing the pool could be built without issu- 
ing bonds or increasing the tax levy. They 
then retained the services of S. A. Sulentic, 
consulting engineer (who had just completed a 
$45,000 water-works extension job for the 
city) to draw plans and specifications. On 
March 23, 1923, bids were accepted and Mr. 
Sulentic was engaged to build the pool. The 











MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, ELLSWORTH, KANS. 


citizens, calling for a special election to vote 
on the proposition of a municipal swimming 
pool. That election was a real contest, and 
the proposition carried, 337 voting for and 
229 against. 

Ways and means of financing the project 
were then discussed by the Mayor and Coun- 
cil. The City Treasurer informed them that 
there was a surplus of about $5,000 that could 
be applied towards the cost of the pool, and 
the Council then decided that by careful 


contract price, except sewer connections, was 
$9,748. Work was started April 2 and the 
pool was opened July 14. 

The pool is of reinforced concrete, 50 x 100 
feet, from 1 foot to 8 feet in depth, and holds 
approximately 180,000 gallons of water. It is 
enclosed with a 4-foot wire fence with 
benches outside for spectators. On entering, 
bathers pass the office, where they are reg- 
istered and pay fog the swim, the rates being 
25 cents for adults and 10 cents for childrea, 
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including towel. Suits can be rented at 10 
cents or 25 cents, for cotton or wool, respec- 
tively. The dressing-rooms, 15 x 50 feet each, 
are on the west side of the pool and are 
equipped with lockers, toilets, hot and cold 
showers, liquid soap and drinking fountains. 

The city had an old 50-h.p. boiler which 
was converted into a hot-water boiler and 
placed in the boiler house, situated between 
the men’s and women’s dressing-rooms. Water 
entering the pool flows through the boiler and 
is heated to the proper degree by an oil burner. 

We drain, clean and refill the pool every 
week, and while the pool is in use a supply of 
water is kept constantly running in. This 
enters the pool near the bottom and is 
splashed out through the trough running 
around the entire pool at the water’s level. 
The pool is kept sanitary by the use of chem- 
icals. 
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Our largest day’s receipts in 1923 were $65, 
and the net earnings will run several hundred 
dollars per month. The record already made 
leads us to believe that the pool will pay for 
itself in the next few years, and that the tax- 
payers who do not swim will not be obliged 
to provide any of the cost of maintenance. 

All in all, the new swimming pool is the 
most popular place in town. I believe that 
every town should build a municipal swim- 
ming pool and playgrounds. They are a 
real asset to the citizens and much appreciated 
by visitors, too. Auto loads from surrounding 
towns drive here, eat their supper in the grove 
and swim. Old people who do not swim go 
there to look on and visit. By consulting the 
register we found that people from 28 states 
as distant as Oregon, New York, and Florida, 
had enjoyed the privileges of a cooling plunge 
last summer. 


The Relation of Low-Pressure Heating Boilers to the Municipal 
Smoke Problem 


IRECTOR E. R. WEIDLEIN, of Mellon 

Institute of Industrial Research of the 

University of Pittsburgh, has announced an 
investigation of public interest because of the 
fact that it will involve a scientific study of the 
relation of low-pressure heating boilers, of the 
type in general use in all residences, apartment 
houses, and office buildings, to the city smoke 
problem. It is expected that this research will 
aid materially in solving the problem of boiler 
requirements for specific purposes, with due con- 
sideration to fuel economy and smokeless opera- 
tion. The result will be an enormous saving in 
coal used in American cities, and minimization of 
an important contributing factor to the municipal 
smoke problem. It will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to public health. 

Manufacturers have made great advances within 
the last few years in the design of “smokeless” 
boilers intended to operate within the limits set 
by anti-smoke ordinances. In rating the capacities 
of these boilers, however, manufacturers have not 
used uniform methods, nor has the information 
furnished been such that the prospective pur- 
chaser can interpret it in terms with which he is 
familiar, so that he may determine that he is 
getting what he needs—not less and not more 
beyond a reasonable factor of safety. 

Boilers have been rated on “square feet of 
radiation” and it has been the practice for en- 
gineers and contractors to calculate the necessary 
amount of radiation, then to double this quantity 
to allow for losses in the line and for a factor 
of safety. This rule-of-thumb method results, in 
a large percentage of cases, in providing more 
boiler capacity than is necessary. And, of course, 
chimneys are required according to the rating of 
the boiler. Where several boilers have the same 
rating but perform differently, they will, under 
the present custom, require the same size stack. 
This requirement may in one case be entirely 
satisfactory; in another, it may be insufficient, 
necessitating the expenditure of additional money 


on the part of the owner to increase the height; 
and in a third case it may be more than adequate. 
As a matter of fact, all boilers evaporating the 
same quantities of water do not require exactly 
the same amount of coal nor always the same 
draft. 

Believing that the prospective purchaser is en- 
titled to certain fundamental information, which 
will enable him to know what he may reasonably 
expect in the matter of performance from a par- 
ticular boiler, and also to enable him to know, 
within reasonable limits, what size boiler will 
satisfy his needs, H. B. Meller, of Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, and Chief of the 
Bureau of Smoke Regulation, of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, after a number of conferences with manu- 
facturers of low-pressure heating boilers, is ask- 
ing each one to furnish certain information as to 
performance and requirements of each type and 
size of boiler. When this information is received, 
it will be tabulated and published by the Institute 
for the information of architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and prospective users of heating boilers. 
Proper factors will be included for extreme 
weather and other varying conditions. It is ex- 
pected, also, to include simple formulas for the 
determination of the amount of heat required for 
a building under stated conditions, or the amount 
of direct radiation which can be figured in terms 
of the boiler capacity required and the size of 
the chimney necessary. Tests probably will be 
made with other types of coal, and proper con- 
version tables prepared, so that the standard may 
be adopted for any section of the country. 

This work at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Smoke Regulation of the city of Pittsburgh, is a 
part of the Institute’s broad study of the general 
problem of air pollution. The industrial aspects 
of the subject will receive simultaneous attention, 
thus continuing another investigation already be- 
gun in this field under the supervision of Mr. 
Meller. 
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says of the “Caterpillar.” * 


“The service given by your Omaha 
Branch to the City of Lincoln dur- 
ing the past year has been excellent 
and up to the standard of your com- 
pany, which I have never found sur- 
passed. I have been particularly 
impressed with the usefulness of our 
5-Ton “Caterpillars” for municipal 
work. Our tractors are used for 
snow plowing in the winter, main- 
tenance with a 16-ft. maintainer 
after rains, and for heavy grading 





PILAR 





“The Backbone of My Street Department” 


That is what Allen P. Cowgill, 
Superintendent of Streets and Pub- 
lic Improvements, Lincoln, Nebr., 


with an 8-ft. blade when the ditches 
are dry. I consider them the. back- 
bone of my Street Department.” 


Public officials in every state find 
the “Caterpillar” the most reliable 
and most practical power for street 
and road work the year round. 
We invite inquiries from city engi- 
neers, park boards and all other 
officials concerned in getting the 
most work done with the greatest 
economy to the taxpayers. Back of 
every “Caterpillar” is Holt’s posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfactory per- 
formance. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar”’—Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 


“THE NATIONS ROADMAKER” 
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Reducing Traffic Accidents 
The Third and Last of a Series of Three Articles 


By C. W. Price 


Vice-President, in Charge of the Public Safety Division, Elliott Service Company, New York City 


HE growing seriousness of the traffic 
accident situation was discussed in my 
first article in THe \MERICAN Crry, and 
the activities which have been found most 
effective for the alleviation of this situation 
were described in the second article of this 
series. The present article will point out how 
any city of 25,000 or more can organize and 
conduct a public safety campaign along tried 
and proved lines, and secure for such a cam- 
paign the hearty cooperation of the most im- 
portant business interests and of the com- 
munity at large. 
lhe primary purpose of government is the 
safeguarding of human life and limb, but 
neither the responsibility nor the opportunity 
for the prevention of trafhe accidents rests 
entirely with the municipal administration. 
The responsibility is shared equally by the 
operators of electric railways, steam railroads, 
and other public utilities: by the operators of 
commercial vehicles, such as express com- 
panies, trucking companies, taxicab and bus 
companies, laundries, bakeries, coal and build- 
ing material dealers and department stores; 
and by the great army of private passenger 
car owners. The opportunity for preventing 
accidents rests almost as much with civic, 
social and commercial agencies as with the 
various departments of the municipal admin- 
istration. 


Steps in Organizing a Community-wide Public 
Safety Campaign 

The first step, therefore, looking toward the 
organization of a community-wide public 
safety campaign should be the calling together 
of representatives of these two groups of in- 
terests—those who are jointly responsible for 
most accidents, and those who have it in their 
power to bring about reductions in the total 
number of such accidents. Such a conference 
may appropriately be called by the mayor or 
other executive officer of a municipality: 
though in certain communities, because of 
special local conditions, it is desirable to 
arrange for the calling of such a meeting by 
an outstanding citizen. In either event the 
person who calls the meeting to iitiate a 
safety campaign should, himself, first be con- 
vinced that it is possible to prevent accidents 


aud that such a movement is necessary in this 
particular community, and he must be a man 
who will be acceptable to all political and other 
factions in the community. 

There should be present at this conference 
the chief of police, the superir*endent of 
schools, the street commissioner, the chief of 
the fire department, the city coroner, the com- 
missioner of health, the manager or the presi- 
dent of the local electric railway, an execu- 
tive officer from each of the other local utili- 
ties, the president of the local federation of 
womens clubs,-the highest representative of 
each of the more important religious denomina- 
tions, the president or executive secretary of 
the local chamber of commerce or board of 
trade, the president or secretary of the auto- 
mobile club, and representatives of the other 
interests mentioned earlier in this article. 

At this confercnce the experiences of other 
cities with permanent safety campaigns, and 
the activities that have proved to be success- 
ful in those cities, should be described so that 
the leaders of the community may be con- 
vineed of the necessity for, and effectiveness 
of, such a campaign as is contemplated and 
that they may have a clear understanding of 
the fundamental principles of a_ successful 
safety campaign. They must, for instance, 
lhe made to appreciate the difference between 
spectacular, temporary activities—such as a 
jay-walking demonstration by a_ professional 
clown or the use of Boy Scouts for a few 
minutes as traffic officers—and permanent, 
far-reaching activities such as daily safety in- 
struction in the public schools or the safety 
training of commercial vehicle drivers. 

This conference should lead to the organ- 
ization of a permanent safety committee or 
Safety Service Bureau, representative of all 
of the interests, but functioning through the 
local chamber of commerce, board of trade or 
some similar organization which is influential 
and in good repute throughout the community. 

ft is recommended that the Safety Service 
Bureau function as a division or department 
of an existing organization, because in almost 
every city there is a strong prejudice among 
business men against the creation of new or- 
ganizations, the desire being to centralize so 
far as possible activities which have for their 
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City of Richmond commends 
Autoear performance 


Mr. M. C. Smith, Assistant to the Director in the 
Dept. of Public Utilities, Richmond, Va., wrote the 
following letter to the local Autocar Factory Branch: 


“It is a pleasure to advise you that our 4-cylinder 
2- to 3-ton Autocar equipped with Mead-Morrison 
winch and pole raising derrick has been entirely satis- 
factory and successful. 

“We have had occasion to use it for pole raising pur- 
poses as well as drawing in very difficult underground 


































cable jobs. It is hard to estimate exactly the saving in 
labor that has resulted from the use of this truck, but 4 
I am satisfied that in one job alone, namely, the Broad 4 
Street Lighting, the saving in labor, to say nothing of ; 
time, will amount to at least one-third of its cost. 3 
“[ do not frequently write such letters, but ; 
it is a pleasure to let you have this.” i 
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purpose the improvement of community life. 
The designation of the group which is to con- 
duct the campaign as the “Safety Service 
Bureau” is recommended, because this name 
suggests what should be the primary purpose 
of the organization—to render safety service. 
There is already evidence of a strong reaction 
against safety organizations which are such 
in name only and which render no service to 
the community. The detrimental effect of 
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of detailed instructions for carrying out the 
plan and using the safety material. There is 
no longer a need or an excuse for experi- 
mentation. Any city can now start in at the 
point where Washington, St. Louis and other 
cities have arrived. 


Its Cost—Investment Rather Than Expense 
What will a thorough-going community- 
wide safety campaign cost? Surprising as it 
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BOOKLETS USED FOR INSTRUCTION IN SAFE DRIVING 


such organizations and of paper safety cam- 
paigns—campaigns which do not really exist 
except for a little newspaper publicity—has 
been pointed out in an earlier article. 

I cannot make too strong the statement that 
no safety campaign should be undertaken un- 
less it is to be a sincere, permanent, and com- 
munity-wide campaign. Fortunately, because 
of the experience of some two dozen cities 
during the last six years, it is no longer a diffi- 
cult matter for any American city to organize 
such a campaign. It is now a simple matter 
for any city to avail itself not only of the 
plan for a public safety campaign which has 
been found effective in many cities, but of 
the actual materials used in these cities and 


may seem, in view of the fact that we are 
killing 15,000 people a year through motor ac- 
cidents alone, such a campaign in the average 
American city costs less than the accidental 
death of one person. A public safety cam- 
paign such as has been described in this series 
can be conducted in any American city at a 
cost of from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, depend- 
ing on the size of the city. 

What few realize, however, is that the cost 
of a public safety campaign is no longer an 
expense, but rather an investment which yields 
extraordinary dividends. Entirely aside from 
the humanitarian consideration—which always 
has been and must continue to be the para- 
mount consideration in public safety cam- 
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90% of all tapping 
machines in use to- 
day are Mueller- 
made. Write for 
complete descrip- 
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Mueller Co., 
Decatur, Ill.,U.S.A. 
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paigns—there is now a concrete economic rea- 
son for doing everything possible to reduce 
accidents, and that is the possibility of saving 
money through reductions in automobile acci- 
dent insurance rates, reductions in the cost of 
municipal government, reductions in accident 
costs to industries, utilities and citizens. 


Saving in Automobile Accident Insurance 

Let us consider the possibilities of financial 
savings in just one of these fields—that of 
automobile accident insurance. Contrary to 
popular conception, the insurance companies 
are aS anxious as any one else to have insur- 
ance rates as low as possible, because the lower 
the rates, the easier and the more profitable 
it is to sell insurance. The public also fails 
to realize that insurance rates are based 
directly on the insurance companies’ losses, 
and that the rates for automobile accident in- 
surance have risen steadily during the last ten 
or fifteen years only because the number of 
accidents and the claims paid by insurance 
companies as a result of these accidents have 
risen steadily during this period. 

As indicated in a statement by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
—the rate-making and administrating body 
for the principal insurance companies of the 
country—reported in THe American City 
for February, 1924, the rates for automobile 
accident insurance in each city are now based 
directly on the insurance companies’ losses in 
that city. In other words, it is now possible 
for any city practically to determine its own 
rates for automobile accident insurance by 
reducing its motor-vehicle accident record. 
The full significance of this becomes apparent 
when it is known that more than $200,000,000 
a year is now being spent for automobile acci- 
dent insurance in the United States. On Jan- 
uary 1 of this year the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters put into 
effect a new schedule of rates for public lia- 
bility insurance on motor vehicles which in- 
creased the cost of such insurance in those 
cities whose accident experience has grown 
worse during recent years and reduced the 
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cost of automobile insurance in those cities 
which have been able to reduce their automo- 
bile accidents and thereby the insurance com- 
panies’ losses. The reductions were as high 
as 20 per cent in some cities. It is possible, 
therefore, for any city, through a campaign 
which will bring about a permanent reduction 
in traffic accidents, to save in this one item of 
motor vehicle insurance not only the cost of 
the entire safety campaign, but ten times o-¢ 
more that cost each year. And this doesn’ 
take into consideration the very substantial 
saving to the industries and to public utilities 
which directly benefit through a community 
wide safety campaign. ; 


Prorating the Budget 

It has been my experience in city after city 
that when business men are made aware of 
these facts, they are not only willing but glad 
to finance a thorough-going community-wide 
permanent safety campaign and that they look 
on their contributions not as donations but as 
investments. The budget for such a campaign 
should be proportioned on a pro rata basis to 
those business concerns which will benefit 
financially from a reduction in accidents; such 
as the street railways and other public utili- 
ties, the operators of commercial vehicles, and 
the principal industrial concerns, and—where 
it is possible to reach them through an organ- 
ization—the owners of private passenger cars. 

Because of these possible savings to vari- 
ous business interests; because the accident 
situation is created largely, though unavoid- 
ably, by the operations of many of these in- 
terests and, therefore, can be controlled only 
through the cooperation of these interests: 
and, finally, because no public safety campaign 
has ever been successful without the coopera- 
tion of all of the interests mentioned in this 
article, it is futile for any municipal admin- 
istration to attempt to conduct a safety cam- 
paign through its own machinery, and it is 
futile for any group of interests in a city to 
attempt such a campaign without the hearty 
cooperation of the entire municipal administra- 
tion. 


Fire-Fighting Convention and Demonstrations at British Empire 
Exhibition 


Yonkers, N. Y., as Secretary of the Inter- 

national Association of Fire Engineers, an 
invitation has been extended to the fire chiefs of 
the United States to attend the annual meeting 
of the Professional Fire Brigades’ Association, 
of England, to be held in London, July 1-3. The 
invitation comes from J. T. Burns, Honorary 


T Youters, Chief James J. Mulcahey, of 


Secretary of the English organization, on behalf 
of the President and members of the Governing 
Council! of that body. The forenoons of the three 
days of the convention will be devoted to business 
sessions, the afternoons being left free for inspec- 
tions and demonstrations of the fire-fighting ap- 
pliances on the grounds of the British Empire Ex- 
hibition. 
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Grove Street, Sewickley, 
Tarvia- built 1911. Picture 
shows the perfect condition 
of the street today —after 
13 years of grinding trafic. 
























This car was modern in 1911 
—the street still is 


“ HORSELESS carriages” we 
called them. Funny-looking 
contraptions, weren’t they? Look 
at our picture. That top! That 
awkward rumble seat! Cars like 
this disturbed the peace and quiet 
of Sewickley, Pa., back in 1911— 
the year when Grove Street was 
Tarvia-built. 

Thirteen years ago! Yet this 
Tarvia-built street is still in perfect 
condition in spite of years of traffic. 


Tarvia streets can be maintained 
indefinitely at little cost—only eco- 
nomical maintenance is needed to 


For oly ake Winnipes 
Repair and Maintenance 


The Gavi Company 
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make a Tarvia pavement last in- 
definitely. And in addition: 
A Tarvia pavement will not 
wave, roll or rut. 
A Tarvia pavement will re- 
main skidproof because of its 
granular surface. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets and 
roads have proved to taxpayers that 
—forthemoney spent—Tarviagives 
more miles and the most years of 
satisfactory highway service. Every 
paving requirement—construction, 
repair or maintenance—can be met 
with Tarvia. 
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|The City’s Legal Rights and Duties| 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law i 
4 
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Right to Regulate Objectionable Performances 
in Theaters 


66 ENERALLY speaking, a city, under 
its police power, may regulate any 
business the unrestrained pursuit of 

which might affect injuriously the public 
health, morals, safety, or comfort,” declared 
the Minnesota Supreme Court in the com- 
paratively recent case of Power vs. Nord- 
strom, 184 Northwestern Reporter, 967. “And 
in respect to theatrical exhibitions and amuse- 
ments of a similar character a larger discre- 
tion is recognized than in the case of ordinary 
trades, because they are liable to degenerate 
into nuisances and also because they require 
more police surveillance.” 

In the case of Message Photo Play Co., Inc., 
vs. Bell, 166 New York Supplement, 338, the 
Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court recognized the right of municipal author- 
ities to prevent the exhibition of a film favor- 
ing birth control. The Court denied the pro- 
ducer’s right to invoke the constitutional guar- 
anty of freedom of speech. The opinion reads, 
in part: 

“It has been authoritatively settled that it is not 
only competent for the Legislature of the state 
to require a license for public theatrical and mo- 
tion picture exhibitions, but also to censor such 
productions, in order that they may be regulated 
in the interest of morality, decency, and public 
safety and welfare. . . . 

“The nature of the subject dealt with by this 
motion picture in itself is evidence that there is 
room for an honest opinion on the part of the 
defendant [municipal Commissioner of Licenses] 
that the presentation of the photo-play will be in- 
jurious to public morality, decency, and welfare. 
The Legislature has declared it to be against the 
public interests to have contra-ceptive information 
disseminated. — 

“I am of the opinion that the action of the 
Commissioner [in denying permission to exhibit 
the film] is justified) both in the interests of pub- 
lic decency and public welfare. . . . He would 
surely have the right to forbid, under pain of 
revocation of the license, a production that would, 
by reflecting upon race or religion, inflame or in- 
cite part of the community to disorder. He would 
in time of war be authorized, and it would be his 
duty, to prevent any exhibition at a licensed theater 
that might be to the prejudice or disadvantage of 
the state or nation. The exercise of such authority 


would be well within the police power of regula- 
tion for the public welfare.” 

A city, under general authority granted to it 
to adopt and enforce all necessary police ordi- 
nances, may suppress by ordinances a show 
which is against decency or public morals, held 
the Illinois Supreme Court in the case of Chi- 
cago vs. Shaynin, 101 Northeastern Reporter, 
224. 

The history of the law on this subject does 
not disclose any material change in recent 
years in public policy, so far as concerns the 
abstract rule that theatricals may be regulated 
in the interest of the public morals and wel- 
fare. But notions as to what particular kinds 
of entertainment are. prejudicial to the pub- 
lic have proved to be rather elastic. 

The present generation will be both amused 
and amazed to hear that in 1852 a New York 
court sustained a conviction, under circum- 
stances detailed below, and under a statute pro- 
viding that “no person shall exhibit or per- 
form for gain or profit, any puppet-show, any 
wire or rope dance, or any other idle shows, 
acts, or feats, which common showmen, moun- 
tebanks, or jugglers usually practice or per- 
form.” 

The defendant in this case (Thurber vs. 
Sharp, 13 Barbour’s Reports, 627) contended 
that the exhibition provided by him for the 
entertainment of the public came within neither 
the language nor the spirit of the act. But, 
alas! he lived too soon to be able to convince 
the court of the soundness of his contention. 
To-day he might be a headliner on a vaudeville 
circuit, but he was condemned to pay a $25 
penalty for the benefit of the poor of the town 
of Delhi. The presiding judge said: 


“The defendant and his troupe are whites, but 
on the occasion in question they appeared on a plat- 
form in the court-house at Delhi, dressed and dis- 
guised as negroes, and one of them as a wench 
dressed in Bloomer costume. They sang negro 
songs, performed dances in grotesque manner, gave 
mock psychological lectures and mesmerized each 
other, and performed feats with chairs on their 
heads. 
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‘Safeguard the City’s Buildings, the Grounds | 
| and the Children with a Stewart 
| Chainlink Protection Fence. 
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STYLE NO. ¢ Galvanized 


Protection - Beauty - Permanence 


HE advanced ideas in construction of the Stewart type of Chainlink 
Protection fence makes it the ideal fence for municipal water works, 
sewage disposal plants, parks, playgrounds, golf courses, tennis courts. Made 
of genuine open-hearth galvanized fabric with interlocking mesh; fittings of 
pressed or forged steel, it combines protection with beauty and permanence. 


We also manufacture Balcony Railings, Grilles, Wire and Iron 
Window Guards, Bridge Railings, Miscellaneous Wire and Iron Work. 


Ornamental Iron Fence and 
Gates 


For forty years we have been leaders in 
the manufacture of iron fence; hundreds 
of city and municipal cemeteries are 
among our thousands of installations. 
Stewart’s Iron Fence and Gates are 
equally popular for town houses, suburban 
homes, country estates, and other prop- 
erties where the highest type of enclosure 
or entrance gateway is required. 


SAVE MONEY FOR THE CITY BY GETTING 
OUR PRICES ON PARK SETTEES. 








Let us know your requirements in either Iron or Chainlink Wire Fence and 
we will submit designs and estimates of cost 











Tie STEWART Iron Worxs OMPARY. 


216 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
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“T am of the opinion this exhibition is one pro- 
hibited by the statute. A juggler is one who prac- 
tices or exhibits tricks by sleight-of-hand—one 
who makes sport by tricks which make a false 
show of extraordinary dexterity. One trick, that 
of mesmerizing the leg and arm of one of the 
party, so as to make them stiff and immovable, 
was a false show over the mind and body of an- 
other. It is enough that one of the acts exhibited 


Sundry Items of 


Liability of City for Premium 
on Policeman’s Bond 

Provision in the Omaha charter that the cost of 
all official bonds shall be paid from the general 
funds of the city includes premiums on policemen’s 
bonds, according to the decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court in the recent case of Wheeler vs. 
City of Omaha, 1906 Northwestern Reporter, 894. 


City Under Provision in Charter Held Author- 
ized to Change Street Names 

Charter power given the city of Tacoma “to 
provide for naming streets” authorized adoption 
of ordinance changing the name of a residential 
street, the Washington Supreme Court decided in 
the case of Eldridge vs. Fawcett, 223 Pacitic Re- 
porter, 1040. 


Personal Liability of Officials in 
Awarding Municipal Contracts 

Municipal officials who participate in the pay- 
ment out of the public treasury under a contract 
tainted by fraud or collusion may be compelled to 
restore the funds, according to a decision of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court handed down in_ the 
late case of Ellefson vs. Smith, 196 Northwestern 
Reporter, 834. But it was decided in the same 
case that although a contract to build a municipal 
reservoir was let by officials of a city without 
specifications being on file with the city clerk and 
without advertising for bids, in violation of a 
statute, money paid under the contract could not 
he recovered in a suit brought by a taxpayer 
where the improvement was a_ public necessity, 
and there appeared to the officers to be an emer- 
gency requiring immediate construction of the 
reservoir, and where the city had the full beneft 
of the improvement at a fair price 


What Constitutes a “Hard-surfaced” Highway? 

In the case of McDonald vs. Fraleigh, o8 
Southern Reporter, 830, decided by the Florida 
Supreme Court, question was raised whether or 
not public funds raised to construct “paved, mac- 
adamized or other hard-surfaced highways” could 
he used to construct sand-clay roads. The Court 
held that injunction against proceeding with a 
contemplated improvement was properly denied, it 
being assumed that the proper officers would re- 
quire under contract still to be awarded such 
materials and character of construction as would 
comply with the law. The Supreme Court  re- 
marked: 
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on the occasion is within the prohibited acts, 
although other parts of the performances are not. 

“Again, these performances, or a part of them, 
come within the definition of mountebankery, or 
boastful and vain pretensions. Appearing as 
negroes, imitating their dress, language and ac- 
tions, and performing pretended feats as psychol- 
ogists, clearly brings this kind of exhibition with- 
in the words and spirit of the act.” 


Municipal Law 


“Because of the conflicting professional opin- 
ion and a practical experience tending to the con- 
trary, it would not, we think, be in accord with 
sound reason to hold, as a legal conclusion, tnat 
a road surface, which may properly be classified as 
‘hard-surfaced’ within the meaning of the statute, 
is incapable of fabrication by an application, in 
sufficient quantity and proper combination of sand 
and clay suitable for the purpose. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly apparent that an improper 
or unbalanced mixture or combination of sand and 
clay, or what would otherwise be a proper com- 
bination. but of unsuitable material for the pur- 
pose, or an insufficient quantity, even though of 
suttable material and in proper combination, or a 
sufficient quantity of suitable material in proper 
combination, but without adequate foundation for 
the proposed road or proper drainage when neces- 
sary, would not produce a hard-surfaced road in 
fact, and, therefore not hard-surfaced within the 
meaning of the statute. These, however. are 
practical considerations of fact, depending for 
their solution upon each case as it arises.” 


Abandonment of Municipal Public 
Utility Property 

The fact that an electric light plant was con- 
structed by a municipality out of funds raised by 
a hond issue voted by the electors did not preclude 
the board of trustees from abandoning a part of 
the property, without holding an election on the 
question of abandonment, if the property had he- 
come unsuitable or unprofitable for use. (Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, Moomaw vs. Sions, 220 
Pacific Reporter, 865.) 


Municipality Operating Street Railway Liable 
to Patrons as a Private Owner 

Said the Washington Supreme Court in the re- 
cent case of Tobin vs. City of Seattle, 221 Pacifi- 
Renorter, 583: 

“We cannot agree with the respondent’s con- 
tention that the alleged acts of negligence were 
those required to he done by it while acting in a 
governmental capacity. The city owned and op- 
erated this street railway system in its proprietary 
capacity, and whatever duty it owed to its patrons 
would be those which the law imposes upon it 
while acting in its private or proprietary capacity. 

Generallv speaking, a municipality which 
era‘es a street railway owes the same 
duties to its patrons that a private owner and 
enerator would owe to his patrons under the same 
circumstances.” 
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Asymmetric Ornamental 
Street Lighting (iz 


—is now a practical achievement 


HE new Holophane Bi- 
lux Refractor turns out 
on the street the “‘back- 
ward” light which 
would otherwise be 

wasted on lawns and buildings. 
Also, like other refractors, it 
turns downward a large part of 
the upward half of the light 
of the lamp and it distributes all 
of this redirected light over the 
street area in the most effective 
manner. The result is effictent, 
even, brilliant illumination on 
the street. 


The Holophane Bilux Refractor 
which surrounds the lamp is in 
turn surrounded by an ornamen- 


envelope is made of lightly-dif- 
fusing glass which modifies only 
slightly the light distribution of 
the refractor. Thus, high effi- 
ciency in the use of light is ac- 
complished with street lighting 
units which are ornamental in 
character and which are avail- 
able in many different designs. 


The Holophane Bilux Refractor 
is supplied by the Holophane 
Glass Company _ exclusively 
through the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
whose ornamental street lighting 
units now include this new and 
exceedingly efficient type of 


tal lantern or globe. This outer Holophane Refractor. 


HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 
344 Madison Ave., New York. Works: Newark, O. 
In Canada: Holophane Co. Ltd., 146 King Street West, Toronto 


Below is illustrated one 
of a number of Westinghouse 
Ornamental Units using the 
Holophane Bilux Refractor. 





The curve below shows how completely the 
Holophane Bilux Refractor directs the 








light out on the street where it is useful. 
Drawn from a test by the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories, New York. 














Above™ is ™ illustrated the 
Holophane Bilux Refractor. 


























HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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Zoning 


6 

6 
Prepared by Frank B. Williams | 
Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” ‘ 

Prom data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway), and from other sources 
e 


For further information, Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of 
THe AMERICAN City MaGazine, 448 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Notes 

















Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 


BAKERSFIELD, CALiF.—Ordinance approved 
August 6, 1923 

MaAssacHUSETTSs.—Chapter 133, Acts of 1924 (re 
Board of Appeals making variances), signed by 
Governor March 24, 1924, effective June 22, 1924 

DepHAM, Mass.—Ordinance passed May 5, 1924 

LexINcTON, Mass.—By-law approved April 8, 
1924 

WINCHESTER, MAss.—By-law approved March 
25, 1924 

New Yorx.—Amendment of Greater New York 
Charter providing for penalty actions, Chapter 
295, Laws of 1924 

New Yorx.—Amendment of village law, Chap- 
ter 492, Laws of 1924 

Lynsprook, N. Y.—Ordinance adopted March 
17, 1924 


Recent Discussion of Regional Zoning 


There is in this country and, indeed in the entire 
civilized world, a growing appreciation of the 
necessity of the planning of entire regions as a 
whole; for in no other way can the common needs 
of the region be satisfied economically and effi- 
ciently and the conflict of local regulations avoided. 
In regional planning, regional zoning is an essen- 
tial part. 

In regional zoning the first problem to be solved 
is the devising of zoning regulations suitable not 
only for the built-up portions of the region—the 
zoning that we in this country have almost ex- 
clusively undertaken—but the formulation of the 
very different rules suitable for the outlying areas, 
as yet largely or entirely undeveloped. The pur- 
pose of these rules should be to preserve the 
territory from sporadic uses which may interfere 
with its best use later on; but not to prevent its 
utilization meanwhile. 

A second purpose to be accomplished in re- 
gional zoning is to prevent a conflict between local 
regulations. There is a natural tendency to zone 
more or less objectionable uses into the outskirts 
of the community, or to forbid them altogether 
within its limits. In both cases neighboring com- 
munities may be injured, especially if the com- 
munities in question are small in area. One solu- 
tion of this problem, upon which the citizens of 
Nassau County in the state of New York will soon 
vote, was described in our November “Zoning 
Notes.” Another solution has been on various 
occasions proposed by Dr. Robert Whitten, the 
city planner of Cleveland, Ohio, and was recently 
put by him in the following language: 

“In the planning of metropolitan communities it 
is desirable in many cases to assure the permanent 
self-contained existence of some of its suburbs 
by separating them from each other and from the 
central city by a strip of park, farm or other open 
development use. Almost any use that requires 


large acreage and a small percentage of cover 
and that does not draw large crowds of people to 
it daily can be properly located in this encircling 
strip. Among the uses other than agricultural that 
seem appropriate are: large parks, parkways, play- 
fields, forest reservations, golf and country clubs, 
private estates, cemeteries, water-supply reservoirs 
and filter-beds, terminals, city, county and state 
farms and institutional buildings, private institu- 
tions occupying large acreage, fair grounds, sewer 
treatment works, truck gardens, greenhouses and 
railroad car storage and classification yards. 

“Under a development plan, carefully selected 
areas could be zoned for open development uses. 
With good judgment in the selection of areas for 
inclusion, land values should be affected favorably 
rather than otherwise, as by segregating the open 
development uses, these strips would have a much 
more certain and less distant prospect of develop- 
ment. Provision should also be made for a modi- 
fication of tax and assessment laws so as to pre- 
vent the taxation of land in open development 
strips to support municipal services that are pri- 
marily occasioned by, and of benefit to, the dis- 
tinctly urban areas. In exceptional cases land in- 
cluded should be entirely exempted from taxation. 
Open development strips, while essential to the 
proper planning of a metropolitan region, are not 
in general practical of attainment unless planned 
for long in advance of any urban development in 
the immediate vicinity. In fact, in any of our 
great urban regions, existing conditions of devel- 
opment, transit facilities and land values make it 
quite impractical to work out the open develop- 
ment strip idea except as to limited portions on 
the outskirts of the metropolitan area. 

“The success of this proposed rather radical ex- 
tension of planning powers over development dis- 
tricts will depend very largely on the wisdom, 
fairness and moderation with which such powers 
are applied. Given a wise, fair and reasonable ad- 
ministration and any measure really required in 
the public interest will pass safely through the 
seas of individual antagonism and_ judicial 
criticism.” 

A third problem is that of administration. Ob- 
viously the zoning of a region can best be done 
originally and maintained and varied so far as 
necessary from time to time by an authority with 
power, in this respect, for the region as a whole. 
In this way also conflicts between local zoning 
regulations are eliminated. Politically and practi- 
cally, however, home rule for the various local 
authorities of the region must be preserved in 
all the other matters of local concern. The ideal 
solution is supervision by a superior authority in 
zoning and planning matters. This is the way in 
which all regional planning is done in foreign coun- 
tries that have been successful in such planning. 
There is nothing incompatible between local home 
rule and central supervision. The state is not in 
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South Queen St., York, Pa., Paved with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


For attractive, long-life, low-cost pavements— 
under any condition of climate or traffic—nothing 
equals the ages-old native-lake asphalts. 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt has proven, in service 
tests over long periods, that it doesn’t melt under 
the sun, crack under cold or disintegrate under soak- 
ing rains and thaws. 

No other smooth-surface paving material 
equals it in ability to stand the wear and tear of 
trafic. That's why more than 290,000 square yards 
of Trinidad Lake Asphalt paving have been laid in 
York, Pa.—splendid streets like the one shown 
above. 


Let us send you some interesting data regard- 
ing this remarkable material. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 





Beauty -- Durability 
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fact administering local matter§ in such super- 
vision, but only seeing to those phases of the sub- 
ject to be administered which are of general im- 
portance. This fact has often of late been pointed 
out in discussions of regional planning 1n all iis 
branches. It must be remembered, however, that 
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such a solution would not as yet, at least, be ac- 
ceptable in this country outside the city planning 
ranks, or even altogether within them. Evidently 
regional planning, and regional. zoning as a part 
of regional planning, is a problem still far from 
a practical solution in this country. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor of The Bond Buyer 


OLLOWING the lead of the United States 

Liberty Loans, municipal bonds advanced in 

price sharply during the early part of May 
and this improvement has encouraged many com- 
munities to offer their authorized bond issues for 
sale at this time rather than take a chance on 
the market of next summer or fall. New York 
City, for instance, is expected to be one of the bor- 
rowers in the market for funds before July 1, 
the civic authorities having recently witnessed an 
advance in the market value of outstanding New 
York City issues, which encourages the belief that 
a new issue could be sold at a net interest rate 
of 4% per cent or less. New York City has not 
issued long-term bonds for over two years, the 
financing of improvements being arranged tempo- 
rarily through the sale of short-term notes which 
may be renewed from year to year. This method 
permits the city to wait for a favorable bond mar- 
ket in which to float its 50-year corporate stock 
issues, 

The easy condition of the money market and 
the improbability of the value of tax-exemption 
heing impaired by new tax legislation are the main 
factors supporting the municipal bond market at 
this time. If predictions regarding the early re- 
turn of business activity prove correct, the bond 
market is probably near the top. But so long as 
business continues as quiet as it is at this writing, 
there appears to be no reason why high-grade 
securities, such as state and municipal bonds, 
should not continue firm at current levels or even 
advance slightly. 

We present in this issue a list of Municipal, 
County and District Bond Sales of over $1,000.co9 
in 1923, the information having been taken from 
“Municipal Bond Sales for 1923,” published an- 
nually by The Bond Buyer. 

Muwntcrpar, County ann District Bonn Sates or Over 


$1,000,000 I~ 19238 


ee ee eee ee $1,000,098 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Ass’n, Ariz. 1,800,000 
Harrisburgh, Ark., Drain. Dist. No. 7... 1,440,000 
Little Rock, Ark.... 1,315,000 


Long Beach, Calif... Southern Counties Gas 


Co,. Properties Purch. > 3,000,000 
los Angeles, Calif., 14 issues totaling 29,350,000 
Merced Irri. Dist., Calif... Irriga‘ion 1,320,000 
Denver, Colo., School District »nd Water : 3.000,000 
Moffatt Tunnel Imp. Dist., Colo..... 6.720.000 
Waterbury, Conn.. Funding : 1,490,000 
Duval Co., Fla.. Road. eos . ” 1.050,000 
Everglades Drainage Dist.. Fla : ae 3,500,008 
Hillsborough Co., Fla... Highway et 1,500,000 
Miami, Fla., Municipal Improvement 2.720.000 
Pinellas Co., Fla.. Highway 9 597000 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Cit . 1,037,000 
Tampa, Fla., Water-Works Purchase 1,350,000 
Atlanta, Ga., Water-Works and School 3,501,000 


Chicago, Tll., Lake-Front Extension, Stadium 

and Park Improvements, and Sanitary Dis 

ee eee . 14,840,000 
Cook Cco., Ill, Forest Preserve District, 


ig ete .. $,2,000,000 
Indianapolis, Ind., School District 1,650,000 
Louisville, Ky., Sinking Fund 1,000,000 


Caddo Parish. La., School 7 ; 1,000,000 
Caleasieu Par., La.. Navigation Channel.... 2,750,000 
New Orleans, La., Paving.. aR ta Ra : 1,050,000 
Rapides Par., La., Improvement, Road and 

SE ee . 4,000,000 


taltimore, Md., General Improvement, Water 


and School , : : : 6,394,000 
Reston, Mass., Temporary Loans, 6 issues 

totaling ; stk th Gad. bao a OE a oe ene aa 12,000,000 
Essex Co., Mass., Tuberculosis Hospital.... 3,260,000 
Hampden. Co., Mass., Temporary Loan... 6,600,000 
Detroit, Mich., 10 issues totaling... 23,663,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,900 


Lansing, Mich., Electric Light and Power.. 
Wayne Co., Mich., Heme for Feeble-minded 


Hennepin Co., Minn., Road................ 2,000,000 
Minneapolis, Minn., School MLN he Warnes 2,350,000 
Ramsey Co., Minn., Road and Bridge...... 3,000,000 
ee a a ee eee 500,000 
Kansas City, Mo., Water 2,500,000 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Building and Improve- 
ER ad akc onc olint eat aberaee 2,500,000 
Omaha, Nebr., School District............. 1,500,000 
Jersey City, N. J., School, General Improve 
ment and Tax Revenue Cert apeteT 6,574,000 
as, ae ae Be eee ene 1,099,000 
Trenton, N. J., School Funding and General 
i ree a 
Albany, N. Y., School.. . 
Buffalo, N. Y., School and Water.......... 
New York City, N. Y., 76 issues (consisting 
entirely of short-term tax bills, revenue 
notes and corporate stock notes) totaling 
Rochester, N. Y., Schools, Local Improvement 
and Revenue Notes.. ey ating 1A 
Greensboro, N. C., Street Improvement. . 
Akron, O., Trunk Sewer, School... 
Cleveland, O., Water-Works hse wirats 6,740,000 
Seneca Tp., O., Road Improvement....... 1,000,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla., School District.... 1,990,000 
ce ee eer ee 2,800,000 
Multnomah Co., Ore., School Dist. No. 1 1,000,000 
Portland, Ore., Refunding Water Sach 2,200,000 
Allegheny Co., Pa., Road and Tunnel...... 3,650,000 
Crawford Co., Pa., Road.... ; oe 1,000,000 
Northampton Co., Pa., Road and Bridges.. 1,000,000 
Philadelphia, Pa., 4 issues totaling 13,500,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa., School District............ 3,000,000 
WON Ree Bike PRs ewatcctuccecencsevies 1,000,000 
Woonsocket, R. I., Funding............... 1,000,000 
Knoxville, Tenn., Public Improvement..... 1,367,000 
Memphis, Tenn., Water... Bee draws treats ne ce 1,500,000 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Sea-Wall and Breakwater 2,000,000 
Dallas, Tex., Street Improvement and Schools 2,250,000 
Fort Worth. Tex... Water and Sewer....... 1,500,000 
Galveston, Tex., Grade Raising............ 1,250,000 
Harris Co., Tex.. Navigation District - 4,000,000 
Hidaleo Co., Texas, Water Improvement Dis- 
trict No. 4 PRS neers ae 1,250,000 
Nueces County. Tex.. Navigation District.. 1.990.900 
Pees Te, WONTON 55 occ c ww dceecaave 1,000,009 
San Antonic, Tex., Ind.. School District : 1,090,000 
Wichita Co., Tex., Irrivation District No. 2 1.760,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Tax Anticipation Notes 1,900,000 
Norfolk, Va., Public Improvements, Water 
Works and Port Terminal ae 
Richmond, Va., Shockoe Creek Sewer System 
Pierce Co., Wash Tacoma School District 


3,068,000 
1,560,000 
4,500,000 


502,279,200 


6,275,000 
1,000,000 
3,700,000 


6,599,000 
1,500,000 


2,400,000 
2,520,000 
1,350,006 


Seattle, Wash., M inicipal I ight and Power. 
Charleston, W. Va.. Ind., School District... . 
Milwaukee Co.. Wis., Metropolitan Sewerage 

SG BOs oh os cerkaaeuakesivs tate 6,700,000 
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CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE 
NOW MADE WITH NON-SLIP SURFACE 


Alundum Tile is now being made in the ceramic mosaic sizes, 
34, in. square and | in. hex., and in colors, brown, buff, gray, 
green, salmon, and white. 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile may be used exclusively or in 
combination with vitreous or glazed tile, thereby attaining a non- 
slip ceramic mosaic floor. 


Ideal for the edge of swimming pools, shower baths and wash- 
rooms, behind lunch and soda fountain counters, in restaurants and 
for store entrances. 


Like the other Norton Floors, Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
takes its name from Alundum abrasive. The use of this hard, 
tough abrasive so well known as the abrading element in Norton 
Grinding Wheels gives to the tile a surface that is durable and 
practically slip-proof. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ontario T-102 
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From the International Union of Cities 








Regional Planning in France. 71.2 (44.93) 


Towns along the, coast of the Department of The Var 
in France have joined together for the purpose of pre- 
paring a regional plan study. The law of the 14th of 
March, 1919, explicitly provides that when a planning 
project is of such 'a nature as to interest several com- 
munities of any Department, the Prefect may officially 
authorize intercommunal conferences with the purpose of 
constituting a “syndicate.’”? This is just what the Prefect 
of the Department of The Var has now done with regard 
to 26 communities extending along the coast line of this 
Department. All of these towns have now approved this 
initiative and voted funds for the support of the “‘syndi- 
cate’? and for studies for a regional plan by a well-known 
city planner, This plan, drawn to the scale of 1/10,000, 
has been exhibited at a recent City Planning Congress 
at Strasbourg; it will now be submitted to the approba- 
tion of the various authorities. The plan allows each 
community a considerable amount of liberty and gives to 
each the responsibility for preparing detailed plans which 
concern the separate localities without permitting them 
to destroy the unity of the general plan. The part played 
by the “syndicate” in providing for water-supply, gas 
and electricity for all these communities is to be noted. 
“La Cote d’Azur” of the Department of The Var will 
profit immensely in the future when this work is accom- 
plished. No. 340 


Economy and City Planning in Germany. 71 


City planning economy as understood to-day in Ger- 
many admits, first of all, the fact that future towns are 
no longer to be formed as a result of great agglomera- 
tions around a center, but, on the contrary, in such a 
manner as to decentralize the population over broad areas, 
As to industries (at least those that are not bound by 
their special requirements to definite situations), these 
will be assigned at the very beginning to determined sec- 
tions which will be strictly reserved for them, then there 
will be reserved as much as possible of the best farming 
lands for agricultural purposes. Certain forest-clad areas 
will be definitely set aside for the recreation of the people. 
Industrial zones and agricultural zones once determined, 
residential zones will indicate themselves. As to housing; 
buildings of one, two, or three stories at the most, are 
those which are hest adapted to present-day economic con- 
ditions. One of the most important questions for the 
fuure—for economic developments as well as for housing 
colonies—is that of circulation. City planning should be 
able to reconcile the requirements of the three great 
elements—industry, housing and circulation. No, 333 


City Planning Institute of Canada. 71 (71) (072) 

The City Planning Institute of Canada has just been 
officially recognized by the Canadian Secretary of State, 
who, in a letter which is reproduced in the proceedings 
of the Institute, defines city planning as “the scientific 
and methodical disposition of land and of constructions 
thereon in regard to their use and their importance with 
the purposes of avoiding congestion and of assuring 
good economic and social returns as well as the health 
and the well: being of all in both urban and rural com- 
munities.’ No. 339 


The French City of Lille Prepares a Plan for Extension. 
71.31 (44.28) 

A competition has recently been held for plans for the 
extension of the city of Lille, France. A review of the 
various plans presented shows that great importance has 
been placed upon the problem of circulation, especially 
as it affects home life. Market places are provided at the 
Grand Place and the Place du Theatre. A new railroad 
station is planned, the old one to be removed. Judicial, 
religious, educational, administrative and business centers 
are established. The area covered by the plan is 12,356 
hectares and includes 38 existing communities. The old 
encircling fortifications are to be dismantled and the area 
utilized for parks and boulevards. The existing beauty 
of the city is to be safeguarded. Better sanitary condi- 
tions are proposed for existing, unhealthy districts, and 
the concentration of several hospitals is provided for in 
the southwestern portion of the city. No. 841 


City Planning in French-Africa. 71.31 (6) 

Grand Bassam, on the so-called “ivory coast” of Africa, 
exemplifies what French effort has been able to accom- 
plish in the rapid improvement of the sanitary conditions 
of a very unhealthy native town, Similar effort has been 


carried on in ten other villages further west and in Cen- 
tral Africa. These improvements include the laying out 
of broad avenues, the planting of shade trees, provision 
for public gardens, for electric-lighting facilities, for 
good drinking water and other water, for furnaces for 
the incineration of waste and for ample cemeteries. The 
native villages have been entirely rebuilt and at the same 
time set apart from the European quarters. The work 
is more difficult where European constructions have been 
permitted among native buildings or open lands, as at 
Grand Lahou. For the European population, here exiled 
to life in the tropics, there is a pressing moral need for 
cleanliness, comfort and beauty. No. 342 


Housing Construction by the City Architects of Ham- 

burg, Germany. 71.43 (43.515) 

The state of Hamburg has recently created in a_ por- 
tion of its area a quite remarkable housing colony. The 
groups of buildings have been subordinated to a single 
architectonic conception and an impression of unity is 
produced by the ensemble which is of great beauty. The 
present plan provides situations for public buildings to be 
constructed later—a church and a community house and 
other structures, After these, the disposition of blocks 
of houses is determined. Forest-clad reserves cross the 
colony, forming park-like areas. Wouses are not per 
mitted of great height, two stories being the limit. Some 
are designed for several families, but all are constructed 
in such a manner that each room is well lighted. Each 
block of houses is surrounded by gardens and play-places 
for the children. Worthy of mention is the heating in 
stallation, which is very thoroughly studied. Each house 
has a special arrangement providing the kitchen and an 


adjoining room with heat. No. 347 
The Working Man’s City of Penhonet St. Nazarre, 
France. 71.34 (44.14) 


An important shipbuilding company at Penhonet near 
St. Nazarre has organized a society for the building of 
low-priced homes for its employees, and there has now 
been built upon 5 hectares of ground owned by the 
company a small village. Provision is made, among other 
things, for special lodgings for unmarried men, a build 
ing with 100 rooms and with all modern comforts and 
best sanitary conditions. Then for the married employees 
there are 100 small houses, each with a garden Fach 
house contains a large kitchen, a dining-room, two or 
three chambers, and toilet arrangements, The city is pro- 
vided with a cooperative restaurant, and with a_com- 
munity house containing, among other features, a library. 
Furthermore, provision is made for a savings bank, for 
milk distribution and for a mutual aid society as well 
as for a shop for the distribution, at low prices, of sup- 
plies or provisions. Courses in apprenticeship are fur- 
nished to the young men. No. 348 


The Evolution of Urban Functions at Caen, France 
71.311 (44.22) 

Caen belongs in history to the XIth Century: the Nor- 
mans, struck by the advantage of the site, made of it a 
fortified port. To its military role, there succeeded an 
agricultural function, and especially a commercial func- 
tion. Important works, such as the maritime canal and 
the St. Pierre Basin, restored the traffic of the port after 
1557. There followed the importation of iron and other 
minerals. The industrial function is more recent. The 
great metallurgical development, the tall furnaces at 
Colombelles and Mondeville, and the shipyards have been 
established since the war. Great urban transformations 
are now going on, bringing with them a great increase 
in the population; indeed the over-population of the town 
is noticeable, and with it an influx of foreign workmen, 
Belgian, Polish, Kroatian, Spanish, Morrocans and 
Chinese. Caen is the economic capitol of Lower Nor- 
mandy. No, 344 





Eprtorrat Note.—In the Tablettes Documentaires Mu- 
nictpales, the publication of the International Union of 
Cities from which the foregoing items have been trans- 
lated by Stephen Child, many other articles of civic in- 
terest are briefly reviewed. In the original edition 
the name of the magazine or report from which each item 
has been prepared, is shown, together with the date and 
place of its publication. Readers of THe Amertcan City 
who desire further information regarding this source of 
civic documentation can obtain it from Mr. Child at 
538 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


is built into LYLE CARVED-IN SIGNS—a tried and tested product of known 
performance. In Twelve Years of LYLE manufacture, a LYLE SIGN has 


never been replaced! 


Letters Carved Permanently in o Twelve (12) Gauge Pure ARMCO INGOT Iron 


Have you a copy of LYLE ‘‘Standard Specifications’’ ? 


NEW CATALOGS ARE READY! 





Catalog S—pictures, 
describes, and prices 
—Street Signs, Road 
Signs, School Zone 
Signs, etc. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Catalog T, with il- 
lustrations, descrip- 
tions, and prices of 
Parking Signs, 
Danger Signs, 
Traffic Signs, etc. 


LYLE Carved-in SIGNS 


Division of 


The Lyle Culvert and Road Equipment Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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Rural Highway Pavements-——Maintenance and Re- 
construction.—By Wilson G. Harger, Engineer, New 
York State Department of Highways, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Ine., New York, 1924. XVI -+ 637 pp. 
Tables and illustrations. $6.00. 

Mr. Harger has produced a volume which will be 
particularly helpful to the designing and maintenance 
engineers in charge of secondary roads. The book 
deals with each question in a straightforward manner, 
presenting the advantages and disadvantages of \ar 
ious paving materials, based on experience and on the 
use to be made of them, and shows the close rela- 
tionship of theory and practice. ‘The object of this 
book is to emphasize and illustrate the application of 
well-recognized engineering principles, which have been 
more or less befogged by non-technical propaganda. 
The method adopted includes development of tentative 
theories, illustrated by typical reports covering the 
usual problems. The main value of the volume prob- 
ably lies in its definite design data, its discussions 
of the suitability of different pavements, considering 
maintenance, renewal, and motor vehicle operating costs, 
and in the selected official reports which apply the 
general principles of design to specific cases.’’ 

Super-Power as an Aid to Progress.—By Guy E. 
Tripp, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 1924. VII + 61 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.25 

The author believes that super-power development 
represents the most important step that can be taken 
to-day to advance America’s progress. Six non-tech- 
nical articles presenting the social, economic and _ poli- 
tical aspects of the subject are gathered together in 
this volume. They are: The Electrification of North 
America; Private Ownershop vs. Government Owner- 
ship of Super-Power Systems; What America’s Water 
Power Will Do for American People; Water Power 
and Statesmanship; States Must Not Isolate Their 
Water Power; Super-Power as an Aid to National 
Defense. 


Problems of Public Finance.—By Jens P. Jensen, 
Department of Economics, University of Kansas. In 
Crowell’s Social Science Series, edited by Seba Eldridge, 
University of Kansas. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 1924. XVIII + 606 pp. $3.00. 

A text-book in elementary public finance, setting 
forth the basic principles of state fiscal activities and 
describing actual experience and organization in this 
field. The material is presented in four great divi- 
sions—public expenditures, revenues, credit and fiscal 
administration, and assumes the reader's general know- 
ledge of economics. The book is of value, not only to 
students in the classroom, but to public officials, tax- 
payers, and social workers. 

The Empire Municipal Directory and Year Book.— 
Published by Municipal Engineering and The Sani- 
tary Record, 8, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E. C. 4, England. 337 pp. with diary for 
year ending March 31, 1925. 11 shillings. 

A complete and authoritative list of all the corpora- 
tions, county, urban, and rural district councils, with 
their populations, municipal undertakings, names of 
their administrative officials, ete.. in Great Britain. 
the Colonies and overseas Dominions. The special 
articles by authorities constitute a review of progress 
in the past year and a record of present practice on 
roads, lighting, motor vehicles, water-supply and puri- 
fication, sewage disposal, health and sanitation, waste 
disposal, housing and town planning, ete. 

The Community and Its High School—By Paul E. 
Belting, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; with an Introduction by 
Lotus D. Hoffman, Ph. D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York. 1923. XII + 371 pp. $1.80 postpaid. 

This volume shows what the high school should be, 
and can be, within itself as a democratic community, 
and in the community, through many contacts with the 
life of the present and through preparation for the 
life that the students will live after they leave the 
school. The school should be aware of all change, and 
should keep step with all progress. The author de- 
scribes the important changes in modern social life and 
shows how the high school can lay hold of the bene- 
ficial results of those changes. 


— 





Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools.—By 8. 
W. Newmayer, A. B., M. D., Supervisor of School 
Medical Inspection, Philadelphia. Lee & Febiger, 
Philadelphia. Second edition. 1924. X + 462 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.00, 

A book for the health officer, the physician, the 
nurse and the teacher, describing what the author 
considers the best practice of the day in the various 
divisions of school health inspection. The seven parts 
are: Administration; The School Building and Grounds; 
Communicable Diseases: Physical Defects; The Health 
of Teachers; Mentality; Allied Subjects of School Medi- 
cal Supervision. The information and instructions given 
are detailed and definite, making this a manual for 
practical, every-day use. 

Three Problem Children.—Publication No. 2 of the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. 1924. 146 pp. $1.00. 

A non-technical account of what was done to under- 
stand and help three unhappy children. The stories 
have been prepared from the case records of the 
Bureau of Children’s Guidance, the psychiatric clinic 
conducted by the New York School of Social Work in 
its administration of one division of the Commonwealth 
Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 
Setting forth a sympathetic and scientific procedure for 
the better understanding and guidance of maladjusted 
children. The cases described are not treated as 
types, but as individual combinations of physical, men- 
tal and social qualities and conditions. 


The National Housing Manual—By Henry . 
Aldridge, Secretary, National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council. Published by the Council, 41, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. December, 1923. 
526 pp. Illustrated. £ 2.2.0. 

A guide to national houstng policy and administra- 
tion in Great Britain, containing five parts: A His- 
tory of the Housing Movement; Housing Progress 
Between the Outbreak of the Great War (1914) and 
July, 1923; The Preparation and Adoption by the 
State of a National Housing Policy; The Administration 
of a National Housing Policy; Housing Progress in 
Other Countries The policy presented in Part III 
shows the application of the thought and discussion of 
hundreds of earnest and capable men and women at 
conferences and private meetings of the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council for a number of years, 


Prisons and Common Sense.—By Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, A. B., L. H. D., Warden of Sing Sing (N. Y.), 
Prison, 1915-’16. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1924. 105 pp. $1.25. 





Two articles—‘‘A Sure Foundation,’’ and ‘‘The 
Mutual Welfare League’’—the first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly and the second read before the 
American Prison Association in 1923. Presenting an 


appeal for public understanding of prison conditions 
and problems and for a sense of responsibility for 
the rational conduct of penal institutions, and telling 
what the Mutual Welfare League has accomplished at 
Auburn, Sing Sing, and the Portsmouth Naval Prison. 
A volume of facts that Mr. Osborne knows, and of 
. igauaa that he believes we should all be responsible 
or. 


Immigration: Select Documents and Case Records.— 
By Edith Abbott, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration in The University of 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1924. XXII + 809 pp. $4.50. 

This is the first of a series of source books and 
treatises in the field of social science, designed to pro- 
vide hitherto unavailable material for the use of 
students of social service administration. he records 
in this volume cover the last ten years and are taken 
from the files of the Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago. and the Immigrants’ Commission of Illinois. 


Building Strong Bodies——-By Woods Hutchinson, 
M.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924. V+ 
254 pp. Many illustrations. 88 cents postpaid. 

A text-book for elementary schools, written in the 
author’s well-known practical, invigorating style. It 
appeals to the intelligence of its young users in ex- 
plaining why and how their bodies should be cared for 
and strengthened, and it shows how to use all the 
means and methods of outdoor recreation to the best 
ad\ antage. 
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The Choice of Leaders! 


REAT business enterprises study and com- 

pare all trucks down to the last detail. The 
size of their transportation investment makes it 
imperative that they buy wisely and with a cau- 
tious eye to the future. 


Such corporations are buying International Motor 
Trucks in increasing numbers. Not only at the start, but 
when they buy more trucks they repeat on Inter- 
nationals That is the most convincing evidence for 
the average buyer. 


Municipalities, transportation companies, public serv- 
ice companies, oil corporations, leading packers, retailers, 
wholesalers, building and road contractors—all con- 
ceivable lines of industry requiring modern hauling 
equipment—are served daily by International fleets run- 
ning up to hundreds of trucks in the service of one user. 


International Speed Trucks are built to carry loads 
up to 2000 pounds. Heavy-Duty Internationals are built 
in 3000, 4000, 6000, and 10,000-pound maximum capac- 
ities. Suitable bodies for every business. Busses are 
furnished in a variety of chassis and styles of bodies to 
meet every passenger transportation need. 


See these trucks at one of our more than 100 branch 
houses, or at a dealer’s place of business, or write the 
address given here. 





MODEL 63 
6000 LBS. MAX. CAP. 
INTERNATIONAL 
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A Few Well- 


Known Users 


The good work of 21 Inter- 
nationals owned by THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE re- 
sulted in the purchase of 
28 Internationals by THE 
NEWS—New York’s Pic- 
ture Newspaper. 


roducers of the famous 
lue Valley Dairy prod- 
ucts, now have a fleet of 
45 Internationals. 

BRINK’S EXPRESS CO. 
largest operator of 
armored trucks for trans- 
porting money, owns 61 
Internationals. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH Co. 


eel S YEAST 


and the 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
are owners of Internation- 
al fleets. 


Hundreds ‘ Internationals 


other packers. 























International Harvester Company 


of America 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


NIERNATIONAL 
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Camping Out.—Edited by L. H. Weir, Field Secre- 
tary, Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1924. XX +4 
626 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A manual on organized camping, based on a study 
of summer camps during 1923, and designed for the 
use of those conducting such camps or training-camp 
directors and leaders. Practical and up-to-date detailed 
information on the various divisions of the subjects, 
prepared by experts. The chapters are: Camping in 
the United States; Selection of Camp Site; Camp Site 
Planning; Equipment; Camp Committee Organizations 
and Duties; Camp Organization; Bases of Program 
Making; Camp Sanitation; Diet and Nutrition; Ac- 
counting for Camps; Leadership; The Training of 
Camp Leaders; Camp Standards. 


The City Managers’ Association—Tenth Yearbook. 
April 1, 1924. 231 pp. Containing the history. of 
the growth, development and success of the city man- 
ager plan. There are seven articles on city adminis- 
tration by city managers in Canada, New Zealand, and 
the United States. The proceedings of the tenth 
annual convention of city managers held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 7, 1923, are also included, and 
a directory of city manager cities, their managers, 
and salaries paid as of March 15, 1924. 50 cents. 
(Apply to John G. Stutz, Executive Manager, The 
City anagers’ Association, Lawrence, Kans.) 





Current Facts on City School Costs.—In the January 
and March, 1924, issue of the Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association. 64 pp. Giving 
for the last school year data whereby the per-pupil 
cost of the schools in cities of all sizes may be com- 
pared; containing illustrative material showing how 
the facts on school costs may be presented to the 
taxpayer, also a bibliography on school accounting and 
bu geting. The chapters are: Facing the Facts of 
School Costs; Why Have City School Costs Increased; 
Increased Costs Analyzed in a City; Facts About Teach- 
ers’ Salaries; Who Should Control City School Expendi- 
tures ?; School Financial Accounting and Budgeting; 
Facts on City School Finance in 1923. (Apply to the 
Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
Do)” Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 


City Tax Rate Bulletin for 1923.—Compilation of 
the city, school and county tax rates effective for 
543 cities in Kansas, together with their population 
assessed valuation and bonded indebtedness. Prepared 
by the Municipal Reference Bureau, University Ex- 
tension Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Bulletin No. 46, April 1, 1924. 29 pp. 50 cents 
(Apply to the Bureau.) : 


Houston Recreation and Community 
ment and Association.— Annual Report and Pageant— 
1923. A short story in pageant form of the services 
rendered during the year 1923 to the people of the city 
of Houston, Tex., by the Recreation Department and 
Association. 17 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to Corinne 


ey Executive Secretary of Association and Commis- 
sion, 


Service Depart- 


Selected Pictures 1923-1924.—Ninth Annual Catalog 
of the National Committee for Better Films. Contains 
list of 532 motion pictures selected by The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures from pictures 
gs oe it, in aerenes of release, during 1923. 
q ». 25 cents. (Apply to the Nati D ittee 
70 With Avenue, eg Ag N. Y.) — 


New Jersey Finances.—First and second installments 
of a study of taxation and public expenditures in New 
Jerse », under the titles of State Finances, and In- 
equalities in Assessments. Prepared by Paul Studensky, 
Director of the Bureau of State Research of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 20 Clinton Street, 
Newark, N. J. 12 and 4 pp. respectively, in the March. 
1924, issue of the State Research section of ‘‘New 
Jersey. Charts and tables. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


The Committee of Fourteen, New York City.— Annual 
Report for 1923. 44 pp. Including the proposed 
amendment to the Vagrancy-Prostitution Law. (Ap- 
~ Bona the Secretary of the Committee, Frederick H. 

hitin, 27 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Modern Street Lighting.—Preliminary report by the 
Committee on Street Lighting of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, including illustrations, 
data, and descriptions of exhibits. March, 1924. 40 pp. 
Covering the special exhibit of street-lighting products 
made by electric manufacturing companies on the streets 
of Columbus. (Apply to M. 8. Hopkins, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio.) 
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Municipal Finance and Improvement Policies.— 
By H. G@. McGee, Director, Municipal Research Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Akron, Ohio, in the February 
7, 1924, issue of Engineering News-Record. 3 pp. 
study of expenditures and receipts of cities of 30,000 
and upwards, 1903 to 1921, with suggestions as to a 
policy to govern capital outlays for improvements. 
(Apply to Engineering News-Record, ‘I enth Avenue and 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

National Health Series.—Second unit in the twenty- 
volume series. Five pocket-size books with flexible 
co ers: The Quest for Health—Where It is and Who 
Can Help Secure It, by James A. Tobey, Administra- 
tive Secretary, National Health Council, 63 pp.; Taking 
Care of Your Heart, by T. Stuart Hart, A. M., M. D., 
President, Association for the Prevention and Relief 
of Heart Disease, 72 pp.; The Human _ Machine— 
How Your Body Functions, by William H. Howell, Ph. 
D. M. D., LL. D.,’ Se. D., School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, 75 pp.; The 
Young Child’s Health, by Henry L. K. Shaw, M. D.. 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children, Albany 
Medical College, New York, 56 BPs Food for Health's 
Sake—What to Eat, by Lucy H. Gillett, A. M., Superin- 
tendent, Nutrition Bureau, New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 47 pp. 1924. 
30 cents each. Apply to Fumk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Methods of Administering Iodine for Prophylaxis of 
Endemic Goiter—By Robert: Olesen, Surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service. Reprint No. 893 from 
the Public Health Reports, January 11, 1924. The 
merits of, and objections to> the prevailing methods of 
iodine administration are pointed out incidentally, the 
most favored one being the administration, to school 
children between the ages of 11 and 16, of a choco- 
late tablet containing 10 milligrams of iodine in the 
form of an organic acid. 5 cents. (Apply to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

The Victrola in Physical Education, Recreation and 
Play.—Issued by the Educational Department, Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 68 pp. 
Illustrated. Listing and describing Victor records 
suited to folk dancing, gymnastics, health exercises, 
etc., with brief descriptions of the dances of various 
countries. (Apply to the publishers.) 

The Local Government News.—Published by The 
Fabian Society in conjunction with the Labour Party. 
A new 8-page monthly, edited by William A. Robson, 
B.Sc. (Econ.), Barrister-at-Law. 1d. per copy, 1 
shilling yearly for ten issues (August and September 
omitted). (Address the publication at 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, London, 8S. W. 1, England.) 


Municipal Record, Auckland, New Zealand.—Volume 
1, No. 1, of the official organ of the Auckland City Coun- 
cil. March 15, 1924. 24 quarto pp. Llhstrated. 
To be published quarterly as a means of promoting 
more wide-spread civic pride in Auckland. (Apply to 
the City Council.) 


Boston, Mass.—Annual Report of the Public Works 
Department for year ending January 31, 1924. (Apply 
to Joseph A. Rourke, Commissioner of Public Works.) 


Los Angeles, Calif—Annual Message of the Mayor. 
January 2, 1924. (Apply to George E, Cryer, Mayor.) 

Los Angeles, Calif—Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Board of Public Utilities for year ending June 30, 
1923. (Apply to F. A. Lorentz, Chief Engineer of 
the Board.) 


New Orleans, La.—Twenty-seventh Report of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
as of August 31, 1923. (Apply to J. H. Walsh, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Board.) 


New York, N. Y.-—Report of the Chief Engineer of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment for 1922. 
(Apply to Arthur 8S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer.) 

Oak Park, Ill.—Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Department of Public Works, for 1923. (Apply to 
Dudley C. Meyers, Commissioner of Public Works.) 


Richmond, Va.—Annual Report of the Director of 
Public Works for 1923. (Apply to Allen J. Saville, 
Director of Public Works.) 


South Bend, Ind.—Annual Reports of Departments 
for 1923. (Apply to Eli F. Seebirt, Mayor.) 

Spokane, Wash.—Annual Report of City Auditor for 
1923. (Apply to A. W. Burch, City Auditor.) 


Springfield, Mass.—Fiftieth Annual Report of the 
Board of Water Commissioners, for 1923. (Apply to 
Howard M. King, Superintendent of Water-Works.) 


Westmount, Que.—Annual Reports for year_ ending 
October 31, 1923. (Apply to P. W. McLagan, Mayor.) 
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This is a 
Life Insurance 
Policy--- 


Does YOUR City 
Hold One? 
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THE LEHMAN TRAFFIC GUIDE 


may be called a life insurance policy for the protection of the public. The City (policy 
holder) purchases the Guide to insure its citizens (beneficiary) of absolute safety, thereby 
eliminating worry and preserving life by preventing traffic accidents. 


To City Officials—It is your duty to see that your City has the best protection 
that money can buy. Insure your City with the Lehman Traffic Guide, a marker con- 
spicuous by night or day that cannot be damaged by the heaviest loaded truck. The 
Lehman Traffic Guide is lighted by night by two bulbs which shine through ten 
3¥4-inch ruby lenses. It stands but 5 inches high. It can be built to fit any size man- 
hole, thus doing double duty as a traffic guide and manhole cover. 


Dont Wait! Insurance tomorrow will not be of any assistance today in preventing 
some terrible accident. 


ELKHART FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
SOUTH ELKHART AVENUE ELKHART, INDIANA 
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The Problem of Street Traffic in a Modern City.— 
ay Benes M. Brinckerhoff. Including the following: 

at the Tall Building and the Elevator Mean to a 
City; How Large Cities Handle Downtown Congestion; 
Rapid Transit by Private Automobile; City Develop- 
ment and Transportation Are Inseparably Connected. 
Reprint of a series of four articles from ‘‘Finance and 
Industry.’’ (Apply to Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff 
& Douglas, 84 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.) 


On the Calendar 


June 8-10.—Srtevens Point, Wis. 

Wisconsin Association of Commercial Secretaries. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Lee I. Yorkson, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wausau, Wis. 


June 9-10.—Burrato, N. Y. 

New York State Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning. First State Conference on Regional and City 
Planning. Chairman, Clarence S. Stein, 949 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


June 9-14.—Detroit, Micx. 

National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions. Arm 
nual meeting. Secretary, Charles S. Shaughnessy, Civil 
Service Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jung 10-12.—KeEnsincton, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, Capitol Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tune 11-13,—Spartansurc. S. C. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, L. P. Dickie, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tampa, Fla, 


June 11-14.—Sawn Francisco, Catrr. 

American Association of Engineers. 
tion. Secretary, C. E. 
Chicago, Ill, 


June 13-14.—Swampscott, Mass. 
New England Association of Commercial Executives. 


Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, George F. Wells, 
Chamber of Commerce, Lowell, Mass. . 


June 18-14.—MippLetown, Onno. 


Annual conven- 
Drayer, 68 East Adams Street, 


hio Commercial Secretaries’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Avery G. Clinger, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, amber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, 


June 16-20.—Derroit, Micn. 

Netenes _Sranatie ae oe Health Nursing. Bi- 
ennial con ion, era’ irector, Anne A. St \ 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. cae 


June 17-19.—Provipvence, R. I. 

National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. Annual convention. Secretary, Mark M. Foote, 
Comptroller’s Office, Chicago, Til 


June 19-20.—Derroit, Minn. 
_ League of Minmesota Municipalities. Annual conven- 
tion. Executive Secretary, Morris B. Lambie, The Munic- 


ipal Reference Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


June 20-21.—Inp1anapotis, Iwo. 

Indiana Commercial Secretaries Association. 
meeting. Secretary, W. H. 
merce, Kokomo, Ind. 


June 28-25.—Toronto, Ont. 

International Association of Police Women. Annual 
conference. Secretary, Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, Police De- 
partment, Chicago, III. 

June 23-27.—Cnicaco, Itt. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 833 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y 
June 28-29.—Toronto, Ont. 

National Probation Association. Annual conference. 
General Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


June 24-26.—Boston, Mass. 


Annual 
Arnett, Chamber of Com- 


New England Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual con- 
vention, Secretary, Chief John W. O’Hearn, Watertown, 
ass, 


J =e pe = ala Peer vagy pe. CANADA 
‘anadian Goo oads Association. Amnual convention. 
pao! Sue A. McNamee, 909 New Birks Building, 
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City Home Rule Law Makes Sweeping Changes.— 

Poovtbens of the bill which the New York leona 
passed to carry out the terms of the home rule amend- 
ment to the state constitution, which was adopted by 
the voters at the last election. Statement prepared 
by the Legislative Service Bureau of The Merchants’ 
Association of New York, in ‘‘Greater New York 

for May 5, 1924. (Apply to The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


of Conventions 


June 25-Jury 2.—Toronto, Onr. , ak 
American Association for Community Organization, An- 

nual meeting. Secretary, Pierce Williams, National In- 

formation Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JuNE 25-Juty 2.—Toronto, Onr. F 

National Conference of Social Work. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, William H. Parker, 25 East 9th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


June 27-Jury 5.—Wasuincton, D. C, f : 
National Education Association of the United States. 

Conference on Thrift and Education, June 27-28; annual 

sessions of N. E. A., June 29-July 5. Secretary, J. W 


Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. CG 
June 30-Juty 5.—Saratoca Sprincs, N. Y. 

American Library Association. Annual meeting. 


Executive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Jury 2-9.—AmsTerRDAM, Ho.tanp. 

International Town Planning Conference. Address: 
Organizing Secretary, International Garden Cities & 
Town Planning Federation, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 


Jury 14-18.—MontreaL, CANADA. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Jury 14-26.—Evanston, ILL. ; 

National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
Address: Robert B. Beach, Business Manager, Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Chicago, III. 


Jury 20-26.—Pato Axto, Cattr. 

Western School for Commercial Organization Executives. 
Annual convention. Address: Professor Edwin A. Cottrell, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. California Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Secretaries. Secretary-Treasurer, A. 
M. Robertson, Oxnard, Calif. 


Avcust 15-22.—Satt Laxe Crtry, Utan. 

American Prison Association. Annual congress. Gen- 
eral Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Avucust 19-21.—Mason City, Iowa. ; 
League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual meeting. Secre- 
tary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Avcust 19-22.—Burrato, N. Y. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. 
convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Avucust 23-24.—Moncton, New Brunswick, 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, James King Kelley, 108 Prince Wil- 
liam Street, St. John, N. B. 


SEPTEMBER 23-25.—MoNTREAL, CANADA. 
The City Managers’ Association. 
(international). Executive 

Lawrence, Kans, 


Annual 
City Hall, 


Annual convention 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, 


SepTemBer 23-26.—Rocnuester, N. Y. 

New England Water Works Association. 
vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Annual con- 
715 Tremont 


SEPTEMBER 29-OctoBER 3.—Boston, Mass. 
American Society for Municipal Improvements. 
convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, 

Box 234, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Octoser 8-10.—Emportra, Kans. 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 


Octoser 20-22.—Wasuincton, D. C. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond 
B. Gibbs, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Kans. 


Annual 
re & 
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The FLASH catches the 
motorists eye~ 


There is no excuse for the driver passing a street 
protected by an ADLAKE Flashing Signal. He 
cannot mistake it for anything but a warning to 
proceed with caution or come toa full stop. The 
brilliant flashing light cannot be confused with 
any ordinary light. The 


ADLAKE 


Ws Electric [= 
FLASHING HIGHWAY SIGNAL 


is a complete unit within itself. One set of batter- 
ies operates it more than a year without attention. : 
The ADLAKE provides maximum protection at 
minimum operating cost. Easy to install; no need 
of tearing up streets to lay conduits or wires. 


Write for complete descriptions of various ADLAKE types. 


The Adams & Westlake Co. 


New York CHICAGO Philadelphia 
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The ADLAKE 
Flashing 
Relay 


can be regulated YX 
P 





to flash slowly or 
rapidly as con- 
ditions may re- 


' 44 
quire. Wy ~ 
| 


ADLAKE 
Equipped with No. 102 Head 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Interested 
in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


















New Quarters for Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory 

The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory has moved 
to its new laboratories and office building located 
on Stevenson Street at Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The building is a five-story, brick-concrete struc- 
ture, well lighted and ventilated, so that all de- 
terminations can be accurately performed. The 
laboratories are equipped with all improved types 
of physical testing machines and chemical appar- 
atus. Physical officials are invited to inspect these 
new quarters at any time. 


New Detroit Branch Manager 


Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., has an- 
nounced that Fred J. Mershon, who for many 
years has been Export Sales Manager of the 
company, has now taken entire charge of the De- 
troit branch office located in the Book Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Improvements in Ditching Machines 
Improvements in the ditching machine made by 
the Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., are said 
to make the new model 44-A twice as effective 
as previous models. The basic design of the ma- 
chine has not been changed, but the crawler has 
been lengthened 3 inches, the engine is mounted 
so as to better counterbalance the boom, the con- 
trol and drive shaft have been simplified, changes 
in digging speeds are now made by shifting gears 


as in an automobile, and the digging depth has 
been increased to 5'4 feet. 

The vertical boom with which all Barber-Greene 
ditchers were originally equipped has been re- 
tained. It has been made more efficient by a 
re-design of the bucket. The original. bucket 
was self-cleaning, but the new type is deeper and 
the cleaning lip has been given a greater swing. 
Sides have been added to the bucket, and the pro- 
jection of the teeth has been extended. Another 
feature is the interlocking arrangement of the 
bucket whereby in the digging position the buckets 
rest upon one another so that the digging pres- 
sure is distributed along the whole bucket line 
as in a column, preventing the bucket line from 
doubling in. Complete protection against wreck- 
age of the digging boom is given by the over- 
load release sprocket, which does away with any 
friction clutch or breaking bolt safety devices. 
The sprocket prevents loss of time, as it slips 
when any overload is placed on the boom, turn- 
ing immediately to operating position again and 
slipping again if the overload is still present. 
This action may be continued practically indefi- 
nitely until the stone, pipe, or other obstruction is 
dislodged or until the operator concludes that it is 
necessary to pass the boom over the obstruction 
and dig it out by hand. 

The machine is equipped with a new crawler 
which is 3 inches longer and on which the weight 
of the machine is better distributed. This distri- 
bution has heen obtained by mounting the motor 
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THE NEW MODEL 44-A VERTICAL TRENCHING MACHINE IN ACTION 
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A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


Every improvement known to traffic experts 
is included in the complete Essco system of ; 





automatic traffic control. Clear thinking, ex- 
perienced traffic engineers serve Essco users— { 
this is part of Essco service. | 


PRICE OR QUALITY . 


There is no economy in installing a cheap 
make-shift contraption which only serves to 
further muddle up traffic. Real economy and 
service is found only in Essco “Stop and Go” 
Signals—you'll find them on almost any busy 
corner of progressive cities. 


















Essco Manufacturing Co. 

110 W. Washington St. Peoria, Ill. 

Pioneer Builders of Guaranteed Traffic Equipment 

aff; 

ESSCO Va << © Equipment | 








UN MISTAKABLE UNBREAKABLE 
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just outside of the frame, instead of just inside, 
as formerly. The crawler frame is of a one- 
piece steel casting. By mounting the motor out- 
side, it has also been possible to eliminate one 
counter-shaft and thus simplify the transmis- 
sion of power to the various parts. A 38-horse- 
power engine provides ample power for any dig- 
ging. 


St. Petersburg Extends 
White Way Lighting 

Several years ago public-spirited citizens and 
merchants decided that the street-lighting system 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., should be improved. B. 
M. Latham, manager of the local lighting com- 
pany, succeeded in floating and disposing of a 
bond issue to obtain the necessary funds for the 
initial installation, which consisted of approxi- 
mately 100 Elreco combination railway and light- 
ing poles made by the Electric Railway Equipment 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As the city continued to grow, there was con- 
stant agitation for the extension of the initial 
installation, with the result that in December, 
1922, an order for 66 additional combination rail- 
way and lighting poles and General Electric Form 
g Novalux units was placed with the manufac- 
turers. Not satisfied with this extension for 
Ninth Street, the more enterprising citizens, in 
conjunction with the larger real estate compa- 
nies, inaugurated a movement to extend the Cen- 
tral Avenue system, which was then about a mile 
long, to cover the entire length of the street, 
which is approximately 7 miles long and 100 feet 
wide. One end of this street, which is Central 
Avenue, terminates at old Tampa Bay, and the 
other end terminates at the extreme western end 
of Central Avenue, which is Boca-Ceiga Bay, in 
the arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Mears-Wright Electric Company of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., were the successful bidders for 
the last equipment and installation, the contract 
being awarded on March 6. The order for ma- 
terial calls for 740 Elreco tubular steel poles, 
ornamental lighting brackets and other fittings. 
General Electric Form 8 Novalux units with dome 
refractors will be used, each unit to be fed through 
an individual low-voltage I.L. transformer, which 
effectively does away with the necessity of using 
high-voltage wires in the steel poles. R. E. 
Ludwig, Director of Public Utilities, is to be re- 
sponsible for the installation, which necessarily 
must conform to the city standards, as the cur- 
rent for lighting the entire system will be fur- 
nished by the city of St. Petersburg, which now 
owns its electric plant. The original purchase of 
the equipment was financed by the merchants and 
the abutting property owners. 


New Pittsburgh Office for Sullivan 


The Pittsburgh office of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., which has been for many years on the fifteenth 
floor of the Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been moved to larger space in rooms 517- 
520 in the same building. The additional space 
will greatly facilitate the handling of the com- 
pany’s business in Pittsburgh, which has grown 
consistently for a number of years. Warehouse 
space for large stocks of air compressors and their 
parts, as well as other Sullivan equipment, is pro- 
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vided at Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse, South 
Side, and enables prompt service to be given cus- 
tomers in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Northern West Virginia. William R. Jarvis has 
been the manager at Pittsburgh since 1904. 


Ward Street Sewage Pumping- 
Station, Boston 

A 78-inch Morris centrifugal pump having a 
capacity of 50,000,000 gallons per day against a 
45-foot lift at 150 to 160 revolutions per minute, 
has been installed in the Ward Street sewage 
pumping-station, Boston, Mass., under the direc- 
tion of Frederick D. Smith, Chief Engineer of 
the Metropolitan District Commission. This 
pump will be driven by a Nordberg Uniflow single- 
cylinder engine made by the Nordberg Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

There are also two large vertical, triple-expan- 
sion engines which drive reciprocating pumps hav- 
ing 48-inch plungers and a 60-inch stroke, and 
having contract capacities of 50,000,000 gallons 
per day each, against a 45-foot lift, installed in 
this station. 


Neil Now at New York Office 
of Dorr Company 


The Dorr Company, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City, has announced that W. A. Neill, head 
of the Mechanical Engineering Department of the 
company, will be located at the executive offices 
of the company in New York City after June 15. 


New Chicago Manager of Gamon 

J. G. Smyser, who has represented the Gamon 
Meter Company, of Newark, N. J., for some time, 
has been made manager of the Chicago office of 
the company, which is located at 360 North Mich- 
igan Avenue. 


New Company to Make Chlorine 
Control Apparatus 


Richard V. Donnelly, who recently resigned as 
Manager of Sanitary Sales for the Wallace & 
Tiernan Company, Inc., Howard Pardee, formerly 
Assistant Manager for the same company, and S. 
Pincus, for 714 years Sanitary Engineer with the 
U. S. Public Health Service, have organized the 
Paradon Engineering Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., for the manufacture and sale of chlorine 
control apparatus for water purification and steri- 
lization of sewage. 


A Correction 

The lower illustration on page 515 of the May, 
1924, issue of THE AMERICAN City picturing the 
school bus used by the Sanger Union High School, 
Sanger, Calif., shows a bus mounted on a Pierce- 
Arrow chassis. , 


Newark Fire Chief Now 
with Foamite-Childs 

After 32 years’ service in the Fire Department at 
Newark, N. J., in which he has filled, by perma- 
nent appointment, every grade in the fire-fighting 
service, Chief Paul J. Moore retired on June 1 to 
become associated with the Foamite-Childs Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y., as a special representative 
in the Motor Fire Apparatus Department. 
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The 
Broad White Mark 
Denotes Safety 
Hampden Marking Machines 


mark streets and highways 
as fast as a man will walk 








are 


The Hampden Supply Co. 


45 Sharon St. Springfield, Mass. 











Eight-In - we 0d Patent ig Pump, direct 
cted to Elec Moto 


Wood penny Sewage 
Pumps Have Solved the 
Problem of Handling 


Unscreened Sewage 





| epm. up | an taal ok aol 


Send for Bulletin B 102 which shows typical in- 
stallations and describes these pumps in detail. 


Ellicott Machine Corporation 


1111 Bush St. Baltimore, Md., U.S.A 








BT-a When writi: 
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796 FEET ABOVE 
BROADWAY 





AN AHRENS-FOX 
RECORD 


| Inside the Fire 
Lines— Ahrens-Fox 
Piston Pumpers are 
known as the Hard 
Hitting Pinch Hit- 
| ters. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW 


mANRENS Fi pg ENGINECO. 


- Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOOVER 


COMMERCIAL BODIES) 
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A Hoover Body Will Meet Your 
Requirements Exactly 


~ 
Se 


Our experience of over a quarter 
of a century in commercial vehicle 

building assists you in obtaining the 
correct equipment for your indi- 
vidual needs. 


Bodies are constructed for mount- 
ing on any type chassis. 


OOVER BODY CO. YORK, PA. 


astern Sale es s Branch, bes Island City NY. 
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Pennsylvania ‘Avenue 
-Lansing, Michigan... 
Nine hundred and thir ty King 
Ornamental Standards equipped 
with General Electric Novalux 
WR Units furnished to this pro- 
| gressive city 
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Four Miles of 


Bleachers 


' i ) = ] x 
é t i com tte I 
of s is that « up in : 
fe s They t us; and 
when the day arrived, four miles of 
stout Knockdown Bleachers lined the 
Board Walk ready to seat more than 
20,000 spectators 


In erecting Knockdown Bleachers 


there are no nails to drive bolts to 
tighten. Indoors or outdoors unskilled 
labor can put them up or take them 
down it n incredibly short time 
Once up, tl stand firm against the 
surging of the wildest crowd. Jacks 
and horses of strong yellow pine, 
securely bolted, and metal parts: of 
rolled steel] assure the greatest solidity 


Knockdown Bleachers are designed 


for maximum comfort The seat 
boards, made of high grade fir, are 
smooth and painted. Foot boards on 
separate levels provide a rest for the 
feet where they cannot 1 the clothes 


of those bel Ww. 


Write us today for 


circular and prices. 


Leavitt Manufacturing Co. 
376 Griggs Street, Urbana, III. 


OCKDOW 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 





THE ORIGINAL 
TRAFFIC GUIDE 


L=5 TRADE 
r SILENT POLICEMAN 
a, MARK 
‘ir AL3U 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC FLASHERS 
SEMAPHORES 
NO PARKING 


AND 


POST SIGNS 





{ ArO— Dis On 


a, ~<-—-£0r-” O- 


Special Wording 
at Regular Prices 


’ Send for our catalogue. 
TRAFFIC SIGN & SIGNAL CO. 
1 CLEVELAND STREET 
GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
















One of 28 Wells at 
Ogden, Utah, pump- 
ed by Sullivan Air 
Lift. 


WAILER bei PENw.. Y 


Iu July and August, whcr ‘he peak .d 
comes ov! your plant, for lawn sprinkling, 
gardens and streets, you will want the 
maximum output from your wells, week in 
and week out. 

Curtailment of flow, or equipment break- 
downs then will mean serious trouble, 
injury to health and property 

Safeguard your town against water 
shortage then, by installing a 


SULLIVAN AIR LIFT 
PUMPING SYSTEM 


Details in new Bulletin 371H—Send for yours. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
125 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Meet your Maintenance Budget the “SPRACO” Way! | | 
| 





— — 

















SPRACO VOLUME TYPE EQUIPMENT. 
The fastest painting service in existence. 
Decimate your labor costs on bridges, 


ne oy eer aees oe Make Your City | 
Yr Safe! | 


SPRACO TRAFFIC MARKER 
In use throughout the country by 
City Street Departments and State 
Highway Departments for marking 
Safet> Zones, Traffic Zones, etc. 


The same equipment (detached 





from marker) is used for painting 
SPRACO EXTRALITE EQUIPMENT : : , : 
(Total weight 135 lbs.) carried.on a small guard rails, road beacons, bridges, 
motor truck for painting Police and Fire . ‘ 

Department Boxes, Hydrants, Letter buildings, etc. 
Boxes, Park Benches, etc., at a fraction 


of the cost of hand brushing. Also used Write Department P. G. 72 stating your 
for repainting trucks, wagons and other . 
city equipment. reqwrements. 


SPRAY PAINTING AND FINISHING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Distributors for the 


SPRAY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
60 High Street AY ¥ “oe Boston, Mass. 
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HOOSIER STREET MARKING WHITE 


Lasts longer, dries quicker, costs less, than other paints 
Write for our new booklet, with full details and prices. 


Hoosier, Paint Works, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE PAINT THAT WON’T COME OFF— 

















Bound Volumes ol 


A Iithoprint THE AMERICAN CITY | 


, 1. A set of bound volumes of THE AMERI- 
LOOKS LIKE A LITHOGRAPH CAN CITY makes a most valuable refer- 








COSTS LIKE A BLUE PRINT ence work for municipal offices, public 
libraries, etc., and we are in a position to 

TRACINGS — MAPS — PLANS supply all volumes from Volume I to Vol- 

: ume XXIX, inclusive. The prices of the 
Bulletin of special interest to Architects, volumes vary somewhat on account of the 
Engineers & Manufacturers sent on request. scarcity of some of the issues contained. 


We will be glad to quote terms on applica- 


LITHOPRINT COMPANY of NEW YORK tion. 
INCOR THE AMERICAN CITY 
411-43 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 443 Fourth Ave. New York City 


BUTLER IMPROVED 
STREET CANS 


SME eS a 


























Bi-Lateral Fire Hose construction are sanitary, artistic 

keeps the rubber from cracking or and serviceable. 

leaking. If you want the best fire The refuse thrown into 
hose at the lowest cost per year of the Butter trash con & 


; out ofsight. Oncein,it 
service, send for our catalogue. staysin untiltaken out. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. Sheininiennen 


he B Mfg. Co. 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago, III. "at, Anthony Pall Sea, 


Do You Need Catalogs? 


The Contractors’ and Engineers’ Monthly will be glad to furnish to 
its readers catalogs of the leading manufacturers of Contracting Ma- 
chinery materials and supplies free on request. On pages 61 and 62 
are listed catalogs that will interest active contractors and engineers. 
Watch these pages each month. 
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One end of Central Avenue, St. Petersburg. Fla., 
where G-E Novalux lighting raised real estate 

values and beautified an already attractive ‘ 
thoroughfare 


G-E Form 8 Novalux Fixture Lighting a Nine 
| Mile White Way 


St. Petersburg, Florida’s ‘Sunshine City”, 
has what is said to be the longest straight 
“White Way” in the world. Its main 
street, Central Avenue, stretches for nine 
miles in a straight line and is lighted all 
the way by G-E Novalux street lighting 
. units. 


The General Electric Company 
maintains extensive laboratories 


devoted exclusively to th li- = state vy Ntrea Te 
qetlan of Cans. it phamaen, tn tee Real estate values along Central Avenue 
development of all types of light- were materially increased as a result of 
ing unit, this company is prepared : : . ; ; 

® to serve and advise with impartial the new lighting, which is an _ ideal 
judgment. 


, example of symmetrical illumination 
Geneval Electric Co. through the use of Mazda lamps with 
Schenectady, N. Y. , g ¢ a iamps 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities rippled globes. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Let us quote 3} Galva 
nized Castings and Forging 
We have our own foundry 
forge shop, galvanizing and 


machine departments. Send 


or circular giving full dé 
scription of markers 


and 
bigns 


The W C Line 


LOT MARKERS 


Hot Galvanized 


\he world 


N 


Absolutely 
Rust Proof 
Galvar ing is the 

ss employed ir 
field th 

‘a ing lr t! 

We use no other 

> Marker is d 
if se where f 
ter t, the pla 

‘ hank & in N 
f e on border 
en two lots, tl 

4 x 6, shank i 


Plate at 
shank, arrang¢ 
rs and 1 


lette 
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Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Middletown, Conn. 





“It’s Cast Aluminum” 


The N-L Universal Signal Lantern 
THE NICHOLS-LINTERN CO. 


7960 Lorain Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Representative: 








Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Toronto 








Who Makes It? 

















See Pages 4 and 6 


And Save Time 
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Part of an installation of 1121 feet of Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fence around municipal playground at Bayside Park, Jers sey 
City, N. J. 


: Make Playgrounds Safe 
4 yy for Children 4 


Place School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Enclose your playgrounds with those never-failing | 
guardians and protectors—Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fences. 


They will safeguard your children against speeding 
vehicles, snapping dogs, and neighborhood “bullies.” 
While permitting fullest freedom for games and romp 

ing, they offer no obstruction to cooling breezes and 
healthful sunshine. 

Call in the nearest Anchor Post Protectiorn 
Specialist. He will gladly place at your disposal our 
many years of experience in erecting fences for 
playgrounds, schools, athletic fields, tennis courts, 

and other places. Or write for a catalogue. ! 





ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 





x 52 Church Street New York, N. ¥ 

f Write for a copy today 
This valuable and useful Branch Offices 
specification manual is sent BALTIMORE 509 W. Franklin St I Main 
free to only school superin- BOSTON ....79 Milk St al Exc 
tendents, school boards, archi- CHICAGO. , 8 So. Dearborn St. 230 
tects and engineers. Write CINCINNATI 141 East Fourth’ St f 41 W f 

ad on your letterhead, EUCLID, 0 21500 St. Claire Ave ROM HESTE! 48 Berry 
addressing our main office, 52 DETROIT... Penobscot B ig. ST. LOI ws , 
Church St., New York, N. Y. MINEOLA, L. I., N. ¥ r Tur 


B Sales poinnhd in Other Cities 


Anchor Post Fences 


FIRM~-because Anchored PERMANENT-because Galvanized . 
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Why Ford is the Overwhelming 
Choice in the One-Ton Field 


No more striking evidence of the high 
regard of truck operators for Ford 
performance and economy can be 
offered than the fact that 78% of all 
trucks in the one-ton class are Fords. 


Only outstanding proof of exceptional 
value could have brought this domi- 
nant preference. 


Only by demonstrating the utmost 
dependability and proving its abil- 
ity to save under any and all con- 
ditions could this Ford One-Ton Truck 
have gained and held the good will 


of so many operators year after year. 


Lowest in cost, easiest to handle and 
simplest to maintain the Ford worm- 
drive Truck is the standard light-deliv- 
ery unit of American business. 


This all-purpose rapid-delivery unit is 
adaptable to all seasons and conditions 
of travel, and to the economical haul- 
age of a wide variety of products. 


Over 33,000 Authorized Ford Service 
Stations assure quick, easily available 
service everywhere. 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 





SORA 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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With screen sides and 
full top $55 extra 
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“Riders of the Law 


Why These 3 Cities| : 
Chose America’s 
Police Motorcycle 


Springfield, Mo.— ‘It has been the expe e of this 
department that the Harley-David 
onomical and pendal 
work.” 


Sparks, Nev.—‘‘I have put the Harley-Da o| 
ome of the most t an} 
rs 
| 
ne \ I wl t I \ M | 
t t ieep de t i j Vv 
tir i sm | 


lust the tl 600 t 
u r H David they 
tv] il You, t 1 i ] 
| uid in k epi yo ty I t 
c | A k > AK 1 

| ike 

vi 

| Da 5 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis 





Motorcycle Officer Muggins of Joplin, M 
his city free from crooks, drunken drivers, 
morons, etc 








Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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VW 


“A Speed for Every Need” 








phe Warford Corporation 





The Price of Pride 
In Buying Truck Equipment 


In communities where municipal economy is more than 
stump rhetoric, Ford Trucks equipped with the Warford 
Auxiliary Transmission are replacing haulage units 
costing several times as much to buy and to maintain. 


Warford, the selective type 6-Speed Transmission, liter- 
ally gives them Ford Two-ton Speed Trucks operating 
under all manner of loads and in all conditions of 
service at Ford one-ton cost 


In other places civic pride is still expressed in imposing 
and expensive machinery that provides large areas for 
scarlet paint and gold leaf 


For instance, one fire chief, commenting on a Warford 
de monstration writes 

“A Ford Truck equipped with a Warford Transmission 
took our Hook and Ladder Rig, weighing 7000 lbs. and 
pulled it up hills and through stretches that you would 
swear she couldn’t 

“We were astonished, dumb-founded. It was wonderful. 
You will then ask why we did not buy such a truck for 
our H. &. L. Truck and the answer is that the rest of 
our apparatus is large and the Ford Truck would not 
harmonize with it, and it looked so ridiculous to see 
that little Ford hitched to the front of a 30 ft. H. & L. 
Truck weighing 7000 Ibs. But we could not stick her 
and think she’s a good little job.” 


Public officials pledged to buying 100 cents worth with 
every tax payer’s dollar will find the Warford a paying 
investment not only in truck performance but in 
public approval 


Warford 


AUXILIARY TIRANSMISSION 











: 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 
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Columbus Wanted Better Protection 
~and Got It With Gudians! 


Every day more and more police chiefs recognize the need of a fast moving 
vehicle to catch criminals—to regulate traflic—and to perform other im- 
portant police duties. And the Indian fills this need admirably. Read this 

letter from Chief French, of Columbus, Ohio: 





HROUGH the use of fifteen Indiar for, in the r 





all P e matter I the arrest a ny ‘ 
Motocycles we have given to our tion or § lers ve at ¢a 

citizens a protection which could not be I orcycle has pa ts § 
furnished with several times that number of days of its operatio1 
foot patrolmen. Many instances have « Columbus is onl s of 
curred where the department, in ru A ities where India ut M s 
motorcycle squads to the scenes of burglaries helping to main ! e 
and holdups, has been successful in appre- day police departments are recog c 
hending the thieves before they could escape « ency of the n [Indian Scout. 1 t 
from the scene. necticut State Police have just added 15 

“I am sure that any Chief of Police or any Indian Scouts for patrol work. It is ideal 
city which fails to take advantage of motor for patrol work, escort duty, catching speed 
ization is indeed standing in its own light, ers or criminals 


Indian Scout : 


—the Ideal Police Motorcycle 


100 pounds lighter than ordinary motor- ers. Thousands a n € 
cycles, yet powerful enough to overtake high throughout the ountr 

powered motor cars. Left-hand throttle con- . me An . n cae “ 

trol leaves right hand free for action. Low 7) JUS) Mia icte in . 
saddle position and perfect balance makes os" a rr siesta aaktnen dnnih meal eaten 
Indian Scout easily manoeuvred through  pecommenda b 


densest traffic—the ideal motorcycle for : ew | klet “M 
patrol duty, escort work and catching spe¢ | 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Repairs Made Easy 
With 
Easy-On Tees 
and Couplings 





Snell’s Easy-On Couplings 
and Tees 


George H. Snell 


Attleboro, Mass. 














wn in 10 | g the motive fj ver ir Car at 
The Barton P er equipped with the Aut atic Va 
er ry r e leal sy mr , ef : ‘ 
t work, contracting, etc 
Send for Descrit 


BARTON PRODUETS COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICE 





























The “EVERNU” Sign 


is made of 
a materials 
¥ that will last 
through 
generations 
and is a 
most effi- 
cient sign 
for guiding 
the  travel- 
ing public, 
because the 
raised alum- 
inum letters 
are easily 
seen at 
night. 
“EVERNU” Signs are made for all 




















First Cost; Only Cost 
Every auto is provided with sufficient 
light for its own safety. Make use of 
this display of light. Any light will light 
up the “Frog” to a safe distance. The 
“Frog” is unsurpassed as a marker But- 
ton, Traffic Regulator or Safety Zones 
for Street Cars. Can be removed for 
snow plows, street machinery, etc. Try 
one. Money back on sample if not satis- 














Municipal purposes. factory. 
_ CENTURY SIGN COMPANY sor BEMPLE SIGNAL CO. 
4 100 Colonial Road Boston, Mass. INDIANAPOLIS, “ind. . 
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THE FEDERAL-KNIGHT 




















Establishes New and 
long striven for depend- 
ability and economy in 
a light, delivery type 
motor truck. 


Designed by Federal Engineers with 
fifteen years of experience in highway 
transportation, with strength of parts 
unusual in this kind of truck, —-and 
with the marvelous Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine, this Federal is in- 
deed an outstanding value in $1000 
class trucks. 


Write for folder with complete particulars ’ 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 


The Federal-Knight with Cab and Flare Board Express Body 
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| Watch Their Morale, Chief! 


Inaction is about the worst possible thing for the 
morale of your force. Just let the boys go any length 
of time with no calls and they naturally begin to get 
stale on the job. 


You know the remedies that keep them active and 
on their toes every minute — practice runs, ladder 
climbing contests, hose coupling, and so forth. 


And when they get out the hose, don’t fail to 
include an inspection. Look over the hose you have 
on hand and see that it is ready to respond to the 
alarm as quickly as your men will be. Don’t cripple 
a good fire-fighting force with inferior hose. 

Goodrich hose always responds in a crisis. Its 
perfectly woven jacket insures uniform strength in 
every foot, and there is an absolute safe-guard against 
deterioration in its long-lived tube. There is half a 
century of hose making experience behind it. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Fire Hose 


“Best in the Long Run” 











ESTABLISHED 1870 


Goodrich 
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dete Os nk et 


The Efficient, Economical Solution 


AMERICAN CITY 





for Civic Hauling Requirements 


So eminently practical has GMC proved 
in the Works department of municipalities 
that the number of GMC’s employed in 
such service is increasing rapidly. Not 
only does GMC provide unusual hauling 
efficiency but through special GMC fea- 
tures of design, it is able to effect mate- 
rial economies in operation and inainte- 
nance that show well on the books. 

GMC trucks offer unsurpassed efficiency 
in every field of hauling service. When 
extra power is necessary to move ani ex- 
ceptionally heavy ioad or when grades 
and heavy going call for an extra pull, 
GMC can supply the surplus necessary. 
On long trips ani on good roads when 
time is a lec. nz factor, GMC can travel 


just as fast as is safe for a truck of its 
size and weight. And, with these profit 
building advantages GMC combines an 
economy of operation and maintenance 
that enables GMC to work under condi 
tions impossible to other trucks. 

If you are a truck owner or if you are 
interested in hauling and delivery of any 
sort, you will want to read about GMC 
design and construction and a detailed 
description of GMC special features. A 
free, illustrated booklet on these has been 
prepared and this, with the GMC cata 
logue will tell you a great deal more about 
these profit-making trucks. Fill in and 
mail the coupon today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors 


C 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
General Motors Truck Company 


Dept. 19, 
PONTIAC MICHIGAN 


1 

| 

\ 

Please send me GMC literature in- 
cluding GMC catalogue and booklet 
\ “Seven Steps Ahead.” 

! 

1 

i 

' 

i] 

| 


Name .. 
Business . 


Address .. 
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_ Kyrock Insures Uniformity an elivery 
' 
| 
{ 
| I Tossfns ’ r ret + ¢} ' , ' a '€u, , ¢ 
. eu su 5 ) rock pavements 
] ) | ly sahys ‘ 
ind ky Rock A ilt is subjected to not less than four 
} b co} if j 
mineral agcregat pure silica sand, sharp and angular, and so 
hard it tc |i 1 diamond. There re many rock asphalt deposits in 
} littl lue because of inferior aggregate or 
es from tl same deposits from which was pro- 
d Knox Road and other famous 
Kvrock is produ the Idest and largest producers of Kentucky 
Asphalt. Operations do not s en during the winter months 
Pi ntgmeite ik tend f Kvrock are stored each winter for shipment during 
he rush of the truction seasor Contractors and engineers may be 
S 1 f the K yroch 
Our engines } f t is at your service both in the planning and con 


struction of Kurock pavements. Specifications for Kyrock construction and 


furnished on request. Write for brochure A.C. 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 


Incorporated 


711-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 
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KEEP ROADS UP AND TAXES DOWN WITH 


\DOWFLAKE =. 
“Road Maintenance by Dust 
| / Prevention” Costs Less 


: P P a 
; ngineering toa miing { tiona : , 
| . : 


The rapid rise of highway engin l 
the larger industries has naturally attracted 





| ' most engineers to this work These men hav i " $ 

; methods worth using in country, village and cit Road 4 t 

3 4 

tenance by dust prevention with whake is one of the t 4 

; noteworthy developments in highway work : 
From the time when a few tons of Dowflake w 






a county highway department u 
buying train loads, only a few yea 


: mended Dow/flake to adjoining town 








vied with each other to build better ro 

ake them more satisfactory to! 
motorists Dow/flake fitted right into their pl 
better, made them last longer it reduced nu 


sal _f \ 3 a surprising degree and made records for road « 


When the road bed is in condition, an ordinar 
Dowflake driven over it at normal sp« 
as it goes by means of a spreading att 
rear of the truck. One man drives, another 
rect full of Dowflake—when the truck has passed the 
Three men and two trucks will cover 2( 


longer, and tor 






























months 


Free Book: ‘“‘How To Maintain Roads” 


for road builders 


“How to Maintain Roads” is written especially 
It is full of charts and diagrams, facts and figures that road 
use in their work. It treats of the everyday problems a road man 

} encounters and is really a summary of accepted methods prac- 

> £ ticed by the foremost engineers and maintenance men. Write } 
for your copy and if you are interested in concrete work ask also ' 
for the book “‘How to Cure Concrete 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


MIDLAND, MICH., U. S. A. 
Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West St., New York City — Second 
and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 


men 
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Sidewalks 


HE average contract for sidewalk con- 


struction may be assumed to be 


about $2.25 per square yard. 


The cost of Elastite Expansion Joint will 
average about two cents per square yard. 
Less than nine-tenths of one per cent of the 


total contract! 


Much too small an item to save at the 
risk of wrecking the job! 


The fine sidewalks illustrated above will 
prove as durable and permanent as they 








} 6-24 





Elastite Expansion Joint is an elastic resilient material composed of two sheets of asphalt- 
saturated felt between which is ‘‘sandwiched"’ a body of carefully refined asphaltic compound. 


are beautiful. Carey Elastite Expansion 
Joint was used at the average rate of one- 
half inch thickness every thirty feet. It is 
easy to install, handles like a board, and 
requires no extra labor. It is quickly de- 
livered to your job from the nearest of our 
many distributing centers where ample 
stocksarecarried inall standard dimensions. 


Send today for your copy of ““The Book of 
Elastite Expansion Joint’’—acompletedis- 
cussion of its use in all types of construction. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
8 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 







"EXPANSION 
JOIinT 


PROVED ANDO 
ACCEPTED 
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Have used Kelly Kats 


for four years 


Four years is not a long time but it is long 
enough to prove the merits of a truck tire 
or to reveal its weaknesses, if there be any. 


Freer and Son Motor Transfer, of Chicago, 
have used Kelly Kats for four years, and this 
is what they say about them: 

“Kelly Kats have been adopted as standard by us becau 
they give us more for our money than we can secure els« 
where, The traction which Caterpillars render is a tr 
mendous factor. They have gotten us out of many bad 
places where on plain tires we would undoubtedly | 
been stuck. 

“Our experience over a period of four years with Cater- 
pillars has been so satisfactory that we ler no ot 
when in the market for truck tires.” 


Kelly Kats offer a combination of 
traction, resiliency and mileage not 
equalled in any other type of tire. The 
best proof of their superiority is the large 
number of truck owners who use them 
exclusively. 


There are no Caterpillar 
tires but Kelly Kats 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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<\f; 
“What will the Radio 
say about you?” 
asks the King of the Black-Tops 
“In many sections of 
Broadcasters will 


routes from place to place 
tell what places to avoid.” 


the 
announce 


country 
the best 
and will 


Wherever 
Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavement 


is in use, vou can be sure of increased 
touring with a corresponding amount 
of business for vour hotels and busi- 
ness houses. 


Incidentally—it is much easier on the 
taxpayers when you use this pavement. 


Warren Brothers Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 





- 
ao 


When You Must Hurry 


the Job 


re appreciate the advan- 


ges and economy of the 
BURCH SPREADER 
Chis handy machine has pr ved its 
1 vy ot time, material and money in 
] 


ds of so many that doubtless 


you 


’ j 
Jon't d 


id job 


elay equipping with it for the 

Burch Car Unloaders are 
also. We shall be glad to 
Write us 


The Burch Plow Works Company 


Dept. B-1 CRESTLINE, OHIO 


makers 


ll you why 











AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 





American 
Triangle Mesh 
and 
Electric Weld 
Reinforcing 
Fabrics 











Wire fabric reinfercement 
for concrete roads 
ensures permanence 


There is no form of road that is as eco- 
nomical, enduring and efficient as a con- 
crete road. And when it is reinforced 
with steel wire fabric it is practically 
good for all time if the foundation and 

















New York, N.Y Vancouver, B. ( Utica, N. ¥ i i i 

ante ty gg Ra Chicago. Til Minneapolis, Mir mixture is right. 

St. Louis, Mo Phoenix, Ariz Oakland, Cal "a3" 

Winnipes, Mat Washington, D. ( “mesg? io Send for our new Road Building Book. 

Harrisburg, Pent Mem; Los Angeles 

New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. ( Dallas, Tex Chicago Mew York Boston Pittsburgh 
f Birmingham, Als Salt Lake City, Utal Cleveland Denver San Prancisco 
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STREET -SWEEPER 
YOUR 
EVENTUAL METHOD 





= 





w 
~ 


DUSTLESS IN OPERATION 


IT REMOVES THI YEBRIS | 
Fouling of Catch Basins and Sew: | 
plaster fine dust on surfac slimy mud. No i 
water. 


See the Butler in Ann Arbor. 
St. Louis, New York City and Cleveland 


Sold on Its Merits 
SEE THE BUTLER FIRST 


THE BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


I8L0 E. 24th St.. Cleveland, O, 





























“Cost of Operating 


Factory Branch 


St. Louis, Missouri 


SALES OFFICES 


127 Montgomery St 


Warehouse 


San Francisco 


New York City 


30 Church St 


about “% that of mules’’ 


vert 


* 


“THE Best Tractor fills the bill in 
every way,” a County Commis- 
sioner * writes. The cost of oper- 
ating is about one quarter that 
of mules. We not only grade the 
roads, but we pull stumps and clear 
the roads of other obstructions as 
well.” 

Investigate the work of Best 
“Sixties” and “Thirties” and you 
will find them giving satisfaction 
on all kinds of earth-moving jobs. 
A list of nearby owners will gladly 
be sent on request. 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


General Offices— Factory 
SAN LEANRO, CALIFORNIA 


* Name sent on request 
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Builds streets in summer 
Clears them in winter 


The Barber-Greene that saved the Springfield, 
Mass., Street Railway Company $1,200 in 3 
days in a winter snow storm, replaces a gang 
of shovelers at handling gravel in the summer. 


When winter is over, and the strect paving 
season opens, the snow boom is jacked up and 
disconnected from the crawler chassis, and the 
bucket loader boom quickly attached. Trans- 
formed into a Barber-Greene Bucket Loader, 
it is ready to load scarified macadam, crushed 
rock, sand, ashes, and other bulk materials. 


The City of Minneapolis uses two Barber- 
Greenes, with separate gangs, for paving in 
various parts of the city. It is estimated that 
each machine does the work of 12 laborers, at a 
considerable saving in time and money. 


Mr. E. T. Gray, Superintendent of a street 
paving job in Yankton, S. D., writes about his 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY -~— Representatives in Fifty Cities 


BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 


> 






Barber-Greene: ‘‘It can load a truck with 3 
yards of dirt in the same time it takes 15 men 
with shovels to load a truck with one yard. In 
other words, a Barber-Greene will take the 
place of 45 men-—some saving.’’ 


Cities large and small are finding the Barber- 
Greene a highly profitable investment. It is 
bringing them sure protection against those 
traffic delays and business losses that had al- 
ways accompanied heavy snows. And on sum- 
mer road work alone, in a single season, it 
often saves its cost. 


Send for our two booklets, ‘‘Results on Road 
Jobs’’ and ‘‘Mechanical Snow Handling.’ 
They explain the methods used in all parts of 
the country to increase the speed and efficiency 
of street paving and snow removal. They wil 
give you important pointers on your owr 
summer and winter road problems. 


515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinoi: 


GREENE 


Automatic w Ditch Diggers 
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Please check off the ones you would like to receive, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York, and your selection will be 


sent for $5.00 


CITY PLANNING AND ZONING 
114 Water Supplies and City and County Planning. By 
Cc. W. Leavitt, Jr 15 cents 
115 Chambers of Commerce and City Planning By 
George B. Ford 10 cents 


118 Rose Valley—-A Garden Subuarb 10 cents 
127 City Planning and Real Estate 10 cents 
153 Planning Street Widths for Street Needs By 


Nelson P. Lewis 10 cents 

57 The Evansville Plan. By H. C. Murphy 10 cents 

164 The Development of the Industrial Section By 
A. P. Hoover 15 cents 

167 Planning Sunlight Cities By Herbert 8. Swan and 

W. Tuttle 20 cents 

174 Designing a Complete System of City Thorough 
fares. By R. H. Whitten. 15 cents 

183 Legality of Zoning Regulations 10 cents 

191a Planning a New Town By R. V. Black 15 cents 

194 Unchoking Our Congested Streets 15 cents 

200 Simplifying Zoning By G. B. Ford 15 cents 

207 The Topographic Survey and Its Relation to City 
Engineering Work By J. R. Pollock 10 cents 

209 A New Aid in City Planning. By Nelson P. Lew 
15 cents. 

210 Making the City Plan Effective By Yeo J. Buett 
ner 15 cents 

217 The Aeroplane and City 


Planning. By Guy W 
frid Hayler. 15 cents 





FIRE PREVENTION 
105 Fighting Fires Before They Are Lit By Martin 
H. Ray 10 cents 
139 Needed—Adequate Power in Fire Prevention By 
C. J. Driscoll 10 cents 
205 Our Dangerous Schoolhouses 10 cents 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


110 How to Determine Relative Values in Sanitation 
By Geo. C. Whipple 15 cents 

117 Public Comfort Stations. 15 cents 

119 Public Health Work in Rural Communities By 
8S. A. Greeley i5 cents 

136 School Clinics. By E. F. Brown 10 cents 

142 Preparing to Abolish the Mosquito. 15 cents 

163 Cooperation in Dallas Public Health Activities. By 
Charles Saville 15 cents 

188 An Effective Child Hygiene Program By Dr 
Julius Levy. 20 cents 

192 The Providence Mosquito Campaign. 20 cents 

203 Drug Control By P. W. Kearney 20 cents 

211 A Health Exposition in Circus Tents. By Herbert 
B. Larner. 15 cents 

213 Prostitution: A Community Problem. By C. ¢ 

Pierce 15 cents 


HOUSING 


99 Some Fundamentals of Housing Reform. By Dr 
James Ford 15 cents 


111 Co-Partnership Housing in Great Britain By 
Henry Vivian 15 cents 
131 A Step Towards Solving the Industrial Housing 


Problem. By W. H. Manning 10 cents 

160 Ways and Means of Pr ding Workingmen’s 
Ha *ses By P. R. MacNeille 10 cents 

186 Community Values in Government 
George Gove 20 cents 


Housing By 


LIGHTING AND HEATING SYSTEMS 
109 A Notable Development in Ornamental Street 
Lighting By W. C. Aller 10 cents 
184 Modern Lighting Systems. 20 cents 
204 Waste Steain from Electric Light Plant Pr 
Heat for Arcade, N. Y 15 cents 
208 The Adequate and Attractive Lighting of City 
Streets. By A. L. S. Wood. 20 cents ; 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
106 Planning and Care of Shade Trees 10 cer 
116 The Modern Park Cemetery 15 cents 
120 Public Bath Houses and Swimming Pools. By Dr 
Wm. Paul Gerhard. 20 cents 
158 How Much Playground Space Does a City Need! 
Rowland Haynes. 15 cents . 
165 Industrial Recreation. By 0. W. Douglas. 10 cents 
197 Playgrounds—How to Get Them. 20 cents 


te 
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The American City Pamphlets 


the list of numbers to THE AMERICAN CITY, 
forwarded at the prices given, or the entire set will 


ROADS, STREETS AND SIDEWALES 


Sheet Asphalt Pavements. 15 cents. 

Successful Bituminous Macadam Pavements. By 
Philip P. Sharples 15 cents. 

Impro a Granite Block Pavements. 15 cents 

Control] of Highway Work by Visible Records. By 
Wm. H. Connell 20 cents 

Prison Labor in Road Construction. By 8S. M 
Williams 10 cents 

Standard Signs for Highways. 20 cents. 

The Characteristics of Asphalt Sidewalks. By 
W. E. Rosengarten 10 cents. 

Surface Treatments on Macadam and Gravel Roads 
By P. P. Sharples 15 cents. 


STREET CLEANING 
Hand Flushing. By R. W. Parlin. 15 cents 
Infantile Paralysis and Cleanable Streets By 
R. H. Bishop, Jr., M.D. 10 cents 


TRANSPORTATION 
Relation of the Motor Bus to Urban Development. 
By F. Van Z. Lane. 15 cents. 
The Jitney Bus. By C. L. King. 15 cents. 
What Shall We Do With the Street Railways! By 
Delos F. Wilcox. 10 cents. 
Modern Car Service at Moderate Rates. 20 cents 
Motor Busses Aid City Development. 15 cents. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 
How to Avoid Root Growth in House Sewers. By 
W. R. Marshall. 10 cents. 
The Small-Town Refuse Problem. 10 cents. 
Prospectus for a Comprehensive Sewerage System. 
3y Henry W. Taylor. 10 cents. 


5 Chlorine Compounds in Water and Sewage Purifi- 


cation. By C. A. Jennings. 15 cents. 

The Municipal Refuse Destructor at Montevideo 
By Robert Balmer. 15 cents. 

Garbage Collection and Disposal in Florence, Italy. 
15 cents. 


WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION 

Are Water Meters Advantageous! 15 cents. 

Storage Reservoirs. By G. W. Fuller. 10 cents 

Water Supplies and City and County Planning. By 
C. W. Leavitt, Jr. 15 cents. 

Water-Works Franchises. 10 cents. 

Chlorine Compounds. 15 cents. 

Gravity Water Supplies. 10 cents. 

Statistics of Metered Cities. 25 cents. 

Municipal Water Rates. 25 cents. 

The Business of Water-Works Management. By 
George A. Johnson. 20 cents. 

Hydrant Rentals and the Financing of Water-Main 
Extensions. 25 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Promoting Thrift by Popularizing Municipal Se- 
curities. By Henry Bruere. 10 cents. 
The Esthetic Treatment of City Bridges. 15 cents 
The City’s Need, the University’s Opportunity 
By Herman G. James. 10 cents. 
A Model Wet-Wash Laundry. 10 cents. 
Combining Municipal and Privately Owned Utili- 
ties By G. B. Baskerville. 10 cents. 
Engineering Cooperation for Economy in Small 
Communities By F. Bass 10 cents. 


$5 Organizing School Boys for Accident Prevention 


By R. B. Woodward 10 cents 

Assessment of Benefits and Damages in Street Pro 
ceedings. By H. 8S. Swan. 15 cents. 

The Courts and Excess Condemnation. 10 cents 

Cooperation Between a Public Library and Civic 
Clubs. By W. D. Johnston. 10 cents. 

Building a Community Through Resident Forces 
By F. H. T. Ritchie 20 cents. 

City Clubs. By W. J. Donald. 25 cents. 

The Policing of American Cities. By R. B. Fos- 
dick 15 cents. 

School Cafeterias. 15 cents. 

Municipal Policewomen. 15 cents. 

What Some Mayors Think of Prohibition. 15 
cents. 
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Upper is Concrete Storm Sewer. Internal diameter 66” Concrete Lateral Sewer 
Lower is Concrete Sanitary Sewer. Internal diameter 42" Internal diameter 14° 
j Dubuque, lows Portland, Oveg 





oncrete Meets Every 
Sewer Requirement 


Concrete Pipe Sewers in America are 80 years young, The first one of 
record was laid in 1842 at Mohawk, N. Y.—more than eighty years ago, ! 

Concrete Pipe Sewers have been in use in Hudson, N. Y., since 1867; in 
Nashua, N. H., since 1868; in Kokomo, Ind., since 1873; in North Adams, 
Mass., since 1874; in Butte, Mont., since 1889. 

Recent inspection of these sewers has shown that they are still in per- 
fect condition. 





Concrete Pipe Sewers sustain the earth pressure in deep trenches. Even 
when they are near the surface, they meet all requirements for supporting 

the weight of traffic. 

Due to the impermeability of well-made Concrete Pipe, leakage and in- 
filtration are eliminated. Concrete Pipe are true to shape and form. As a 
result their smooth interior surface provides maximum flow capacity. ' 

These are a few of the reasons why so many municipal engineers are 
giving preference to Concrete Pipe Sewers. 

Concrete Sewer Pipe is manufactured in standard sizes from 4 to 108 inches, in 
ternal diameter. The smaller sizes ave unreinforced and meet specification require- 
ments of the American Society for Tes 





als. Larger sizes are reinforced. 
Our booklet C-3 tells many interesting things about Concrete Pipe Sewers 
a ’ 
Address nearest office for your copy today 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Adanta Dallas Indianapolis Milwaukee Parkersburg Sen Franciece 
Birmingham Denver Jackson ville Minneapohs Philadelphia Seattle 

Boston Des Moines Kansas City New Orleans Pursburgh Sc. Louis 
Charloue,N.C, Detroit Los Angeles New York Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 
Chicago Helena Memphis Oklahoma City Salt Lake City W ashiagtoa, D.C. 





Our Booklets are sent free only in the 
United States, Canada and Cuba. 
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The Texas Company, U. S. A. 


ASPHALT SALES DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place New York City 


New York St. Louis 
Philadel; : Cleveland 
Richmond Oklahoma Cit 
Boston Kansas Cit 
Jacksonville H 

New Orleans M s 


Memphis Dallas 
Chicago 


= | 
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For golf courses, parks and large estates, the best lawn 
mower you can buy is most economical in the long run. 


Pennsylvania Quality Mowers, in 50 years of satisfactory 
service, have made extraordinary records for long life and 
efficient operation, and have greatly reduced upkeep and re- 
placement costs. 


They are scientifically designed and carefully made of 
selected materials. ‘They have improvements not found in 
any other lawn mower and are in types for tractor, horse or 
hand power. 


Let us send you the Pennsylvania Trio Book 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1615 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia. 
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Beautiful Dustless Roads In 
Town and Country 











Lays the dust without 
inconvenience to pedes- 
trians. No tracking, no 
staining. Solvay is 
quickly applied by the 


common street laborer. 


Solvay binds the sur- 
face and lays the 
dust. Economical and 


easy to handle. | 
SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


“The Natural Dust Layer” 


A clean, odorless, white chemical salt which lays the dust and is 
a perfect surface road binder. 


Solvay keeps roads in wonderful condition; no ruts, no running on 
hills, no puddles in hollows. It is the perfect material for town and 
country road treatment. Economical in use and application— 
efficient in action. 


Fifty conveniently situated distributing points assure prompt 
delivery and minimum transportation charges. 


Write for Booklet No. 1002. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Divison, 40 Rector Street, New York 
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TAR KETTLES 


SAND DRYERS 
TOOL HEATERS 





Portable Kettles 50 to 900 Gallons 
Stationary 25 to 200 Gallons 


Write for Catalog 


THE JOS. HONHORST CO. 


1016 W. 6th ST. CINCINNATI, O. 

















_. yrs ety ef 
Monarch Industrial Tractors 
stand supreme because they em- 
dad 4 wort } os 


ry wo hwhil Teature 


VW 


awn cai ais! 

**C’’ 30-20 ‘*B’’ 4-40 **D’’ 6-60 

MONARCH TRACTORS, INC. 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 


Builders of 
The Crawler without Track Trouble 











ICAN CITY 
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WATEROUS --- REO 


Pumper-Chemical-Hose Car 
300 Gallon Pump 
40 Gallon Chemical 
1000-ft. Hose Box 
Complete Equipment 
UNDERWRITERS ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED 
Send for Literature 


WATEROUS FirE ENGINE WORKS 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Agencies in principal cities 


| leroy ,, 


















The 
Standard Mixer 


of America 





For the “City Job” 


UILDING roads—repairing them 

—laying sidewalks — patching 
worn-out streets—for every piece of 
city concrete work there’s a Jaeger 
gel especially adapted to the 
job. 


The costs for road and street making and 
maintenance have been reduced to a mini- 
mum in the hundreds of cities using this 
famous ‘*MIX A MINUTE” mixer. More 
speed, less labor, increased profits—that's 
the Jaeger story. Write for full facts on 
this standard line of mixers. 


The Jaeger Machine Company 
215 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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lay of money? 





Has your town or county failed to adopt a really 
constructive road building program because of 
the belief, which is widespread, though erroneous, 
that such an undertaking would require a great out- 


If it has, you should investigate the costs of treating your 
dirt, gravel and stone roads with Standard Asphalt Road Oil. 
will make excellent roads for you at a comparatively small cost. 
No special equipment is required to apply it. 


It 


The old roads are 


simply brought to the proper gradient and drained, after which Standard 
Asphalt Road Oil is applied. It will provide a surface capable of withstand- 
ing the heaviest traffic to which such a road ordinarily would be subjected. 


Such a program of road building 
will provide good roads immedi- 
ately, and by following it consist- 
ently for a period of from four to six 
years, you will build up a base on 
which the higher type of permanent 
asphalt pavement may be placed. 
In considering the matter of the 
asphalt road oil it is apparent that 
oil of the proper grade should be 
used—it must be sufficiently heavy 
to bind the road materials together 
properly, yet not so heavy as to pre- 
vent penetration. 


S¢ nd you ¢ 


At your request, we shall be pleased to 
ment and permanent improvement of 
Road Oil and Stanolind Paving Asphalt. 


The Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) maintains a staff of road 
engineers to assist city and county 
commissioners and road men to de- 
termine the grade of oil most suit- 
able for each road building job. 
These men devote all their time to 
the study of means arid methods to 
improve roads, and they are pre- 
pared to furnish information and 
data of great value to road builders 
who request their suggestions and 
recommendations. This service al- 
ways available, is free. 


ur booklets relating t the better 


1s through the use of Standard Asphal 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 


ILLINOIS INDIANA IOW 
Chicago t le Db 
Decatur Indianapoh De. Moine M 
Joliet South Bend \ City 
Peoria KANSAS Sioux Cit 
Quincy Wichita 
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Clean streets are an asset to any com- 
munity. They react favorably on citizens 
and strangers alike, and are one of the 
best and most tangible indications of a 


progressive administration. 


CLEAN YOUR CITY 
WITH AN AUSTIN 
MOTOR SWEEPER 


The street cleaning problem is one that 
can never be solved in the sense of ceas- 
ing further to exist, since dirt and filth 
will always continue to be deposited on 
our city streets; but Austin Motor Sweep- 
ers come closer to solving it than any- 
thing else. 


Let us show you how they will make your 
resolution for “A Clean City” come true. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


Factories and Home Office: CHICAGO 
Branches in 22 Cities 








FOR HANDLING CRUSHED 
STONE er SAND and GRAVEL 





From cars to trucks the RELIANCE 
PORTABLE CAR UNLOADER will save 
more than its cost in one season. 


Catalog and Price List on Request. 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Now York Office, 114 Liberty 8t Boston Office, 141 Milk Si, 











YIN CLEVELAND-“ ~ 
IT'S THE > 


= HOLLENDEN ” 
Not Expensive 


~~ Se aaiettie and well-furnished : 
83 Rooms, hot and cold igen, $2.50 
210 Rooms, sin 
192 Rooms, wi $4.00 
160 Rooms, pe og a bath, $5.00 - $6.00 
135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00- $7.00 
ManySample eey~saeaemeeeed coup 


BREAKFASTS—Ciub Breakfasts with 
generous portions at 65c, 75¢ and $1.00. 
LUNCHEONS=—A la Carte in four 
nationally famous restaurants. 
=A la Carte. Special Sunday 
Table d'Hote dinner at $2.00. Special 
dinner in the Grill only, every evening 
excepting Sunday, at $1.50. 
CAFETERIA — Hollenden cooking and 
service at Cafeteria prices. 
MUSIC—Carl Rupp's Hollenden Quintette 
in the Crystal g Room noon and 
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lt Makes a Short Season Lon 


Because — \t is Absolutely Dependable 


The Champion Distributor (for mountng on 


motor trucks) IS POF sular because it heat S qui kly 






applies evenly, and works continuously 





1000 Gallon Champion Distribut ( 2» Mack Truck 
War Model. This Distri tor and three ot Chamt Mac 


' } 
owned and Operated Dy 












4 FEW OF THE MANY USERS OF 


CHAMPION DISTRIBUTORS 






Close Up of Distributor in Operatio 


Ask for Bulletin K. E. S. It will interest you. 


















The 
GOOD ROADS 
MACHINERY CO 


NC. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 








All Types and Sizes 


With or without Scarifier 
attachment. 


Helps you finish the job 
on time 


Send for catalog A for 
complete information. 





mm l AS MIA 


i) 





ERIE TANDEM PAVING ROLLERS 


Includes everything that makes for the 
best in Road Rollers. They are strong, 
simple in construction—durable and econom- 
ical and easy to operate. Our first roller 
built in 1887 is still doing its “‘bit.”’ 

Erie Rollers are guaranteed against break- 
age or wear for 5 years. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. . : oF 
THE ERIE MACHINE SHOPS ERIE, PA. 

















SOMETHING NEW IN DUMP WAGONS 


For hauling garbage, ashes, 
tin cans, etc. 

Why use three wagons when ONE will do the 
work? 


Our wagon has extra large capacity, low-hanging 
bed, easy to load and dump. 


STRONG AND DURABLE 
Write us for further details. 


GEO. H, HOLZBOG & BRO. 


steel 
and wooden-bed vehicles. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
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THE 


Linney 





| = TRIPLEX 
| | COMBINATION 


i _ ee 


STREET FLUSHER 


a 





A single power unit for 
driving truck and supply- 
ing pressure for flushing, 


sprinkling and oiling. 





No extra gasoline engine or 
separate power plant re- 


quired for supplying pump 

















STREET SPRINKLER AND ROAD OILER 
Mie | 


The change from water 
sprinkling or flushing to oil 
spraying is made _ instan- 


taneously. 


Unequalled for efficiency and 
low cost of operation. 





Write us today for full Details 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TAMPICO 
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The Wood 
Batch Body 
Keeps the 

Mixer at 





Top Speed 








Srdvcalic Hoists and ~s Bodies 
WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY COMPANY 


7936 Riopelle Street 


Wood dumping equipment reaches maxi 
mum efficiency because over a decade of 
experience has adapted it to all the varied 
needs of industry. 


Special Municipal Folder on request. 


Detroit, Michigan 




















RUSSELL | 
“HEWAY PATROL” 


Stands today first in the field and without an | 
equal. For road maintenance it has many dis- | 
tinctive features—receding platform allowing | 
operator full view of work—long wheel base 
—large wheels—blade lowered and raised by 
worm gear. It is easy riding and requires only 
one man and two horses. Weight 1200 pounds. 
5 in Road Machines 


a wy includes 8 


ranging from the Russell Super-Mogul, weight 9300 II 

to Russel onde Pa trol, weight x bs. Also Scarifiers, 
Road Drags, Drag and Wheel Sc rs. Drag Lines, 
Gravel Sc ning, i and Li a wz Equipment 
Steel Beam Bridges, « 


A very complete catalog of special interest to all 
road builders—sent free and postpaid 
Russell 


Grader Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORY AN GENERA FFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


orth Kansas City, Mo 
Die, Tex 


Affiliated Plants— Cicero, I! 
femphis, Tenn 


Representatives in 
all principal cities 




















WE REFILL 
STREET SWEEPING 


MACHINE ROLLS 





We Manufacture all Kinds of 
MUNICIPAL 
BROOMS & BRUSHES 
Let Us Quote You. 


LANG BROOM CO. 


North Side — Pittsburg, Pa. 
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You wouldn’t think of allowing a hole in your 
purse to go unmended. 


How about the holes in your roads? 


Road holes, too, drain the municipal treasury if 
allowed to go neglected. They open the way for 
the destruction of the road foundation. 


Stitch up these potential drains by applying hot 
bituminous patches now. Repairs NOW will not 
only save your roads from ruin, but will help con- 
serve the maintenance dollar. 


Littleford Tar and Asphalt Heaters are the needle 
and thread of Maintenance. This is the season for 
mending. Let’s go! 


Our catalogue makes selection easy and 
satisfactory. A post card wil! bring it. 





500 East Pearl Sr., 


No. 69. Maintenance is one of 
the many types of heaters we manu 
facture. Equipped with a special 
‘‘Spring cushioned’’ axle which 
absorbs all road shocks and doubles 
heater life. Used by municipalities 
and highway departments every 
where. 




















Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Garbage Dump Bodies 


4 hb rifol caump bodies at especially desig 
tor the collection and disposal ot garbag 
palities. Heil manutactures var 


makes or models motor truck 


i cs ¢ ‘ for | 
a ody shown at the top of the panel to the left 
=> = designed for the Heil-Ford Underneath Hand 





ist he lower body is mounted with a Het ; 
on a 2-ton chassis 
| es are titted with h ed steel « 
ns are electricall weld d after being j 
ake them water-tight The duck ta 
ir end prevents liquid garbage from dripping o1 
the street. The extreme dumping angles obtain: 
1 Hoists always clean the body 
ell us your hauling problem e will be gla 


equipment and will sen 
ition and literature. 


HETIL co. 


1242-60 26th Ave. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 


Street Sprinklers for Fords, Asphalt 
Bodies, Gravel Dump Units for War 
Dept. Tracks, Hydro Hoists, Hand 
Hoists, Ash and Rubbish Bodies, Stor- 
age Tanks, Compartment Truck Tanks. 














HAISS PATH DIGGER 


Dig sand, gravel or stone, anl load it into the waiting 
truck, wagon or railroad car at a cost that neither hand 
labor or other mechanical methods can touch. 


One man and the Haiss Path Digger will load 5 cu. 
yds. of material in 5 minutes at a power cost of 5 cents 
or less 


Bulletin 621 contains interesting facts and figures. 


THE GEO. HAISS MFG. CO., Inc. 
143rd St. and Rider Ave., New York 


Established 1892 H-88 
Representatives throrghout the world 











EAGLE-UNIVERSAL-MUNICIPAL-DUMP-BODIES for Ford Trucks 
2% cu. yd. cap. 





For Collection of 


Ashes, Cinders, 








- Dropside Top Box : 
wey ene (both sides) 
Sweepings, 


High or low sub- 
sills (as ordered) 


Semi wet and dry 
garbage, Snow 
Removal. 





Steel lined or not 
(as ordered) 





Repairing Streets 

















(with —~\y Tep Boz 
removed. removable 
THE - EAGLE - WAGON - WORKS Auburn, New York, Dept. **A’’ 
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The Childs Motor Pick-Up Street Sweeper rapidly sprinkles, sweeps 


up, and carries away all dirt and litter, leaving streets clean. 


A hundred “white wings” in one ° 


Sweeps cleaner —sweeps faster — pays 
for itself in labor and performance 


One man, operating the Childs Motor 
Pick-Up Street Sweeper, can do the work 
of many laborers—and do it better. 

No time out for rest during working 
hours. No strikes. Day-to-day efficiency 
at a low cost that soon repays the moderate 
first cost. 


A boon to municipal pride 
Every bit of litter and dirt is taken up by 
this improved sweeper. The revolving 
gutter-broom follows the curb automati- 
cally, throwing all refuse under the big rear 
pick-up broom. 

Citizen tax-payers quickly appreciate the 


improvement in appearance and sanitary 
conditions. 
impression of the city or town. 
department heads responsible for street- 
cleaning are relieved of a lot of worry. 


on * * 


Designed and manufactured by the makers 


of Childs Motorized Fire Equipment—now , 


in use in more than 300 cities—the Childs 
Sweeper mechanically incorporates several 
new, highly practical operating features. 

Write today for literature containing 
complete specifications of the Childs Motor 
Pick-Up Street Sweeper. 


Foamite-(hilds (Orporation 


357 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sales and Engineering Representatives at 300 convenient centers 





Visitors get a more favorable ° 
And the ; 
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Style I with barrel skids, made 


NON-LEAKABLE WELDED in any size up to 225 gallons. 


(Held by the Weld) 

TAR AND ASPHALT 

O HEATING KETTLES 
20 STYLES 

WJ BUILT FOR ROAD 


2 AND 
STREET SERVICE 


10 TO 1,000 GALLONS 
CAPACITIES 





The design, material, construction and workmanship, % 

1 fact everything which contributes to their manu- 
facture must measure up to the highest standard. They have 
no equal for strength and advantages 


Any size shipped immediately upon receipt of order. We 
carry a complete line of pouring pots, gravel and sand 
dryers, fire wagons, combination heaters and dryers and roof- 


ing kettles. MADE RIGHT — PRICES RIGHT 
Write for complete catalogue. 


CONNERY &CO., Inc. 4000 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If desired kettles can be equipped with Hyatt ROLLER BEARINGS and RUBBER TIRES 

















HUBER Raabloas C: 


MAINTAINERS ~ROLLERS 


The Huber Four Cylinder Gasoline Roller 
starts easily, has surplus power and con- 


venient to handle. Air controlled scarifier Can Be Conquered with 


folds under when not in use 


The Huber Steam Roller has been stand CARBONDALE 
I for 


ard equipment with ad builders 


many years. Always dependable. The 
Huber One-Man Road Maintainer is eco- 


nomical and the four cylinders furnish : 
Y LEARN HOW 





excess power. Has weight enough to 
hold blade down when making heavy cut . 
and pulls a detached grader when neces- We will gladly 
sary. send you two 
fully explanatory 
pamphlets on the 
subject at your 
request. 


Main Office 


CARBONDALE 
CALCIUM CO. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, New 
° ele ans, Baltimore, 

Washington, D. C. 











Write for illustrated folders 
on any Huber Road Tool. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 


102 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 
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Another Garford Property-Saver 
Wins Fire Chief’s Praise : 


The following letter from D. B. Jones, Chief of the Fire Department of 
LaRue, Ohio, is typical of many received from fire chiefs throughout the 
United States. It illustrates not only the unfailing dependability of 
Garfords in fire department service but also the high regard in which 
these trucks are held by city officials everywhere. 

Referring to the Garford triple combination model shown above, 

Mr. Jones says: ° 

“Since the apparatus was purchased the city of LaRue has 
had two bad fires. The first was in the business district and was 

I discovered about 3 A. M., on Friday, April 25th. The fire had 
gained considerable headway when discovered and assistance was 
asked from Marion and Kenton, but before the arrival of either, 
we had the fire under control with our own equipment. 

“The other fire was a residence, which was also discovered 
about 3:10 A. M. and was well under way when discovered, but 
the department did fine work and saved the building, confining 
the damage to interior only. 

“‘We are well satisfied with our fire truck and pleased with it: 
performance.” 

When considering additional motor equipment for your city take ad- 
vantage of Garfords long experience in meeting the hauling needs of other 
municipalities. Get Garford’s recommendations, gratis of course. 
Follow them and you can be sure of dependable transportation at 
lowest ton mile cost. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio | 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 7% Tons 
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Maintenance Cost 
over a period of years 


AS a result of an exhaustive investi- 
gation it was found that motor 
truck buyers are unanimous in de- 
manding (1) dependability, (2) low 
maintenance cost over a period of years, 
and (3) efficient servicing facilities. 


It is a simple matter today to learn 
definite facts regarding Mack depend- 
ability. It is a simple matter to check 
up Mack maintenance —it is equally 
simple to learn of the service facilities 
offered by your local Mack branch or 
dealer. But this question of service 
should also be considered upon a nati- 
onal basis in order to judge the finan- 
cial stability of the organization back 
of the truck. 


There are 83 direct factory branches 
and 250 dealers at the command of 
Mack owners throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
25 Broadway New York City 


Eighty-three direct MACK factory branches 
operate under the titles of: “MACK 


MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
and “MACK-INTERNATIONAI 
MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION.” 





PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
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IN CASE OF FIRE 
DANGEROUS STREET CORNERS 


Can be made safe for traffic 
and fire trucks by 


STERLING ELECTRIC SIRENS 





Type “RF” 


A powerful signal that means 
“FIRE” to everyone. 


This is a real “Safety Signal” 
Let us send you full particulars. 


INTER-STATE MAGHINE PRODUGTS GO. 


ROCHESTER 53 Allen Street, 


NEW YORK 

















Seb 402, ga 
Rear Dumping vs. Bottom & Side Dumping 


Bulletin No. 1 covers: Bulletin No. 2 covers: 


Municipal Refuse Haulage 


Transportation Collection 
Purpose eee two 
Design Haulage of the load 
Theory vs. Advantages of the 
Practicability System 


Crucial Test Dumping Simplicity 


y giad to rweard etwther yr Dot 
r ve t, together with detail specifications 
Price, etc. 


CONVERTIBLE WAGON- TRAILERS*#NC 
270-218 AMHERST ST BUrrALR wa, 
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“Hard Luck, Bill! 
You’ll never Fix 
that hoist 


9 ‘ 


today! 





Gear-Driven 
Hoists 










The Van Dorn “Average ' 
Duty” Underbody Hoist 
For pay loads up to 7'4 
tons. $415 complete; alow 
price for a high quality hoist 





Van Dorn Hoists Always Work! | 


I 1E.Y do not lose powe! through leaking or clowgins 
they can not let the truck body fall: they neve 
freeze up in the winter; they need oil for lubrication or 
not for operation—they are free from all the troubl. 
of common hoists! 




























The reason is: they're gear-driven. They operate in t 
The Van Dorn “Heavy same “— the truck itsel f does Lor 5 experie 
Duty’’ Underbody Hoist shown that the gear drive (worm. spur or bevel) is the 
For pay loads of 9 tons 
Powerful in action, yet easy most dependable wav to move a truck ind the ea ! 
to control. $585 complete drive is therefore the most dependable way to op 








hoist! Common sense says sO—experience pré 
May we send catalog? 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland 


Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


Van Dor 


| 
¢ 









) 

[ 
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MECHANICAL DUMP TRUCK HOISTS 
BODIES — FRAMES — PRESSED PARTS 


BETTER, FASTER £t&UC S&S DUMPING 
When writing t Advertise | I 
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illcrest Cemetery—“The Perpetual Care 
Park Cemetery’’—Savannah, Ga. 


Save Money with the 
Peerless Lawnmower 


Grind 
The Peerless Lawn Mower Grinder sharpens all makes of Power, Horse and Hand Mowers in 20 to 30 
minutes, with razor-like edge, giving any desired clearance or bevel. Mowers run easier, less power 


required, hence more speed. One owner reports they have dispensed with one man. Another writes: 


“The Peerless Grinder saves us $700 to $800 annually.” Write for Catalog and list of users. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 808 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio 














momcr iar eos oF ag | | AUD Drill Works 


STREET, ROAD, CURB & Makers of 


STREET RAILWAY : . : 
PAVING. : Hammer Drills & Tripod Drills 
A Drill for Every Job 














Write for Illas- 
trated C ata- 


oo a aad Varicus Get our literature before you 
. Sizes and ] . d See h 

eel place your order. e how 

able to all types & easy it is to save money with 


character of paving. re 
W. S. GODWIN COSInc. WOOD Drills. 


Rese & Sennen itieene. tne 30-36 Dale Ave, | PATERSON, N. J. 




















ANY MAKE MACHINE 


THEY WILL WEAR OUT 
WHEN THEY DO 


Send Your Rolls to the 


Kendallville Broom & Brush Co. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


To Be Refilled. 
Write Us for Prices. 














0 rhe offices of Tue American Crry, 443 Fourth Ave., N. Y., are headquarters for information 
1 q on 
equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” 


VURTHE 


RUTARY 
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Fair And Honest Dealing 


You Should Know These 
Vital Reasons for North- 
ern Supremacy 


Six Reasons Why You Should 
Insist on The Northern 
Rotary Pump 


1—Over 1000 Northern Rotary Pumps 


have been sold. 
2—Wear is automatically taken up. 


3—Northern Rotary Pumps have long 
life at high efficiency. 


4—The extremely effective Lateral Ports 
eliminate pulsation. 


5—Packing and Mechanical friction are 
reduced to a minimum. 


6—The Policy of fair and honest dealing 
of the Company. 


What you want when you buy 


a fire pump. 


Northern Rotary Pumps are sold to de 
liver a certain definite volume of water at 
a definite pressure. This means they will 
pass an Underwriter’s Pumping test at 
that capacity and it means you get all you 
pay for. 


Our reputation for fair and honest dealing 
ineans more than a mere guarantee. 


In buying a Northern Rotary Pump—you 
insure your satisfaction. Then it auto 
matically becomes our job to back up your 
good judgment. Northerns must make 
good—and they do. 


Our ideal is to keep every customer a 
satisfied customer. This places an obliga 
tion on us to satisfy you. 


You don’t have to take a chance. Years 
of satisfying performance behind Northern 
Pumps protects you. Specify Northern on 
your next pumper. 


NURTHERN fire Apraratos [o. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. U.S.A 


900 Eighteenth Avenue N. E. 
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FINENESS OF APPEARANCE is 
only the outward expression of the 


mechanical perfection inherent in all 
“DELUGE” Apparatus. 


THE PROSPECT FIRE ENGINE CO., 
PROSPECT. . OHIO 


‘DELUGE” FIRE APPARATUS STANDS ALL TESTS 









































FABRIC FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


127 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORY: SANDY HOOK, CONN. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers since 1880 


WAX AND PARA GUM TREATED COTTON 
RUBBER LINED FIRE HOSE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Binghamton, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. Bloomfield, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Baltimore, Md. Montreal, Canada 
Boston, Mass. 


— —=— 
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Set. 


A Combination City Service Hook and Ladder 
Truck that will Meet the Most Exacting 
Requirements of any Fire Chief 


American-LaFrance Standard Type 14 


6 cylinders 


American-LaFrance Ladder Trucks are a development 
of seventy-five years of experience in building fire 
apparatus. 


This is shown in every part of the type 14. The power 
plant is the result of nearly twenty years experience 
in fire service and has established an unduplicated 
reputation for sturdiness and reliability. 


The wood in the ladders is specially selected stock 
chosen for its strength, elasticity, straightness of 
grain, and length of fiber. Every piece is carefully 
chosen and is then subjected to our own perfected 
drying process. 


There are many other reasons why American-La- 
France Ladder Trucks are superior to any others for 
fire department duty. 


May we tell them to you ? 








AMERICAN-JAFRANCE HIRE ENGINE ['OMPANY. INC. 




















BRANCHES ELMIRA, N.Y. BRANCHES 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CANADIAN FACTORY DENVER 
BOSTON CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO, ONT. LOS ANGELES 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 
PORTLAND 
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Back Up Your Men 
With Good Hose 


You owe it to your men to send them into action with 
hose that you KNOW will stand up under the severest 


service and deliver the water when and where it is 
needed. 


For many years Paragon and the other famous brands of 
Eureka manufacture have stood for top-notch quality, 
service and dependability in fire hose. 


Standardize on Eureka! 


United States Rubber Company 


UREKA FI HO PARTMENT 
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PENSION THESE VETERANS! 
They have paid for themselves over and ~* 
over again 

HOSE old fire alarm boxes installed twenty years ago or 

more were the last word in fire alarm when they were 

| made. Since then the fire alarm industry—like most in- 

: dustries—has gone forward steadily. Boxes whick then 


| were the best obtainable are now considerably inferior to 
the modern Peerless Box. 

These old boxes have stood on the street corner in all kinds 

of weather. They have required the minimum of care and 

maintenance. They have delivered when called on. Today 

they owe the city nothing. They are entitled to retirement 


and the city is entitled to the added protection which Peer- 
less Boxes would give. 
We shall be pleased to make a special proposition to help 
> 


you get these old boxes replaced. 


The Gamewell Company | 
“A Box aBlock” | 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts. 
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PROTECT YOUR CITY 


In the days of horse-drawn fire apparatus you used to watch 


the horses go racing by and marvel at their stamina. Do you 
watch the motor fire apparatus go by today and listen for that 
sturdy hum that marks Stutz as the dependable fire apparatus? 
You have seen other makes stall on the streets and lay down on 


the job, but never a Stutz. 


You can't afford to fool around with cheap equipment for 
your fire department. On the integrity of your fire apparatus 
depends the secur ity ol the lives of your citizens and the protection 
of both municipal and private property from loss by fire. It is only 
through Stutz modern motorized fire apparatus that you can 


realize 100 per cent protection and security. 


Ask your own fire chief what apparatus he wants and in- 
variably he will say “Stutz.” Ask the chief who has Stutz equip- 
ment in his department what machine performs with the greatest 


reliability and he, too, will invariably say “Stutz.” 


Write for our descriptive literature telling about the 350-gallon Baby 
Stutz, the big 1400-gallon pumper or combination service trucks, standard triple 
combination, or combination chemical and hose wagons 


STUTZ FIRE ENGINE CO. 


~ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TUT 
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AN DORRA 





Omamentals exclusively 
distinctive in quality and 
variety, for street. park 
and all civic planting 

oy OWe cater to the most 
Nurseries, tne = discriminating trade. 


Have you seen ANDORRA? 


i - amma amma 

















SHADE TREES for 
CITY PLANTING 


Meehan Trees have been planted from 
Coast to Coast and from Canada to 
Mexico for upwards of half a century. 


We grow Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Evergreens. 225 acres. Before placing 
your order for nursery stock, secure our 
Wholesale Catalogue 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


1] DRESHER, PA. 


J} 











make 


Flame Azalea, A. 
Sweet Azalea, 


Also the 


SALEM, 


The Exquisite 

HARDY AMERICAN 

permanent plantings and do not 

calendulacea 
Arborescens 


All these in str« 
finest Broadleaf Evergreens and Conifers. 


HARLAN P. 


Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


AZAL ws AS 


t die do moll 


{ ut aS 


Swamp hiaihiid A. viscosa 


Pinkshell Azalea, A. 
lumps, h 


vaseyi 


neg eavily budded 


KELSEY, OWNER 


MASSACHUSETTS 









































General Nursery 


1000 Acres . 70t-Year 
Ornamental Trees,Shrubs and 
Roses our specialties. . Pleased 
to quote on car lots or less.. 
Excellent shipping facilities 


The Storrs € Harrison Company 
Box K.... Painesville Ohio 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


EVERGREENS 
Ask for RHODODENDRONS Visie 
_ Catalog TREES AND SHRUBS Nursery 
> OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamental Trees For Street and Lawn. 


Pe -ennials. 


Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, and 


Special prices on large quantities. 
Send for Catalog and Price List 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


Geneva, N. Y. 














BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 








Burpee's Annual is a complete garden guide 
full of valuable information about the best 
vegetables and flowers. 

Write for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 








Se Le Lee Leek Leek Leek Dad Stk Lee Loee Leck Daek Leek Seek LOK Seek Leek ied 


PUDONG GSR WRG GSVOVONE 


Hardy Northern 
Grown Ornamentals 


Properly packed for shipment 
arrive in good condition and 
grow better. We are growers 
of the largest assortment of 
Ornamental Stock in Michigan. 


Special prices to park and 
cemetery superintendents and 
other buyers for municipal 
planting. Send your list for 
quotations. Write for our cata- 
log. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


25 Parsons Street, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SO ee UL WLUW LWA DULG LOLOLG@LG 


PISO VOVOVOAPOVOPOIOrIOr?® 
LD PMI MMMM MMMM | 


i 


Hé 


s 


-_ 


YOYVOY 


S 


forbes 


BRA Bard aR WA to ROR ww Adh ADA lok 


VOD) MIP MPD MI MOV O@AVIOI AIO © 


PRR ORO: 


How They Do It 
In Other Places 
See Pages 4-6 








Framingham Nurseries 


Ornamental trees, shrubs and 
evergreens for street and park 
planting. 


FRAMINGHAM—MASS. 











Large Shade and 
Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs 


LEWIS & VALENTINE COMPANY 
47 W. 34th St., New York 


b> & N.Y. 
a ty ne a 5. Orange BJ. 
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Deciduous and Evergreen . Big 
s roduction 
TREES and SHRUBS and long ox 
For Parks and Roadside Planting. abies ay 
Reses and Hardy Plants per Mn 


. eee in standardized 
Our Price List is Yours for the Asking products, lower 


prices and long- 


AMERICAN NURSERY CO. er durability. 


Write for prices 


and catalog be- 
70 East 45th St., New York fore ss 


your order. 








The Dow Co., Incorporated 
310 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 








DOW SETTEES 
SHADE TREES—EVERGREENS vo 








MAPLES—Sugar and Norway. 
CATALPA—Bungei. 


a BRAXMAR BADGES 
SPRUCE—Norway, 4 to 7 feet. 
ARBOR VITAE—American, 4 to 7 feet. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO Police, Fire and Municipal 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Badges in all Metals 








Fully Illustrated Catalog. 





Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, C. G. BRAXMAR CO., Inc. 


and Hardy Perennials 10-12 Maiden Lane 























New York 
A complete stock. 
Quality unexcelled. 
Send for price list. — ; i ; 
: Jur new catalog is ready for 
HENRY KOHANKIE & SON | Sade Suess ou, commits to ea 
Painesville, Ohio a 
—right now 





H. ERNEST CONWELL 


Evergreen 


Grass Seed 


for spring seeding 

















Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. ge pe | should command your |, 
- = attention 
Boxwood, Specimens and Hedging a ______ | ca 
e Be ready or your Spring Seeding when Nature 
Specialty. sells you te sow. For 29 years we have hed the 
° o reputation of furnishing the proper seed at tl 
rite proper time 
- — os aatiemenen die Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 
MILTON, DELAWARE Golf turf mixtures and varietios — 
“Boulevard” Fertilizer 
Sheep Manure Fescue and Humus 


RED CHEWINGS SHEEP HARD MEADOW 


HAVE YOU SEEN GRASSES’ BERMUDA GRASS, RED. TOP. 


JAPAN CLOVER, and CARPET GRASS 





the lists of valuable catalogs Everything in Approved Material and Equipment 
on pages 4 and 6? A careful PUTTING GREEN MOWERS, POWER MOW 

ERS, ROLLERS (all weights), HARROWS 
study of these pages will be DRAGS, DISCS. ALL KINDS OF MAINTE 
of help to you in locating the NANCE EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS 
machinery, materials or ap- J. OLIVER JOHNSON, Inc. 
paratus you want. 


Tarf Specialist 
CATALOGS you NEED Morgan, Huron, vs Sts. CHICAGO 


Telephone, MONROE 6580-1-2-3 
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DIRECTORY °>— | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER'S. | «202552 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS#<] =A | | 











The consultants whose 


bert L. Totten, Birmingham, Ala 
Rowland Bibbins, Washington, D. C 
ack, McKenney & Stewart, Washingt: 
siph Bowman, Washington, D. ( 
orge Burnap, Washington, D. ( 
H. Norcross, Atlanta, Ga 
nest Whitchard, Dawson, Ga 
liam H. Allen, Chicago, Ill 
vord, Burdick & Howson, Chicago, I!!! 
xercan Park Builders, Chicago, 11! 
> H. Allen, Chicago, lil 
uis 8. Cole, Chicago, [il 
txob L. Crane, Jr., Chicago, Lil 
L. Jacobs & Company, Chicago, I! 
ogford & Moreau, Chicago, I) 
wr, Green & Company, Chicago, |!! 
iwry & Gordon, ( hiceeo, Il 
iller, Deleuw & Co., Chicago, Ill 
“arse, Greeley & Hansen, Chicago 
ndolpb-Perkins Co., Chicago, II! 
A. Rossiter Company, Chicago, I!! 
E Smith & Company, Chicago, Ill 
les Brossman, Indianapoli s, Ind 
rrie Engineering Co., Webster City, 
field A. Arnold, Boston, Mass 
tealf & Eddy, Boston, Mass 
ston & Sampson, Boston, Mass 
hur H. Blanchard, Ann Arbor, Mich 
trdner S. Williams, Ann Arbor, Mich 
:gg Engineering Company, Detroit, Mich 
n A. Brooks, Detroit, Mich 


on, D 


Ill 


la 





cards appear on the following pages 


Russell A. Murdock, Detroit, Mich 
Howard R. Green Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Chas. L. Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 
Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Mich 
E. T. Archer & Company, Kansas City, Mo 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo 

B ry & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo 

C. EB. Jacoby Eng. Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Art hur L. Mullegren, Kansas ( ity, Mo 

‘. E. Smith & Co., St. Louis, Mo 

( onard & Buzby, Burlington, N. J 
Ethelbert E. Furlong, Newark, N. J 

F. A. Dunham, Plainfield, N. J 

American Public Utilities Bureau, New Yor! 
Janks & Craig, New York, N. Y 

The Beeler Organization, New York, N. Y 
Thomas F. Bowe, New York, N. Y 

City Wastes Disposal Co., New York N. Y 
H. B. Cleveland, New York 
Waldo 8. Coulter, New York, 
Ekroth Laboratories, New York 
Fowler Engineering Corp., New York City 
Fuller & McClintock, New York, N. Y 

A. E. Hansen, New York, N. Y. 
James C. Harding, New York, N. Y 
Hazen & Whipple, New York, N. Y 
J. Wallace Higgins, New York, N. Y 
Hill, Nicholas 58., New York, N. Y 
George A. Johnson Co., New York, N. Y 
Cornelius 8. Loder & Associates, New York, 
Clarence D. Pollock, New York, N. Y 
Alexander Potter, New York, N. Y 


la 


N. ¥, 


N.Y 


N. Y. 


are listed below by States. 


Clyde Potts, New York, N. Y. 

James F. Sanborn & C. L. Bogert, N. Y. C. 

Henry W. Taylor, New York, N. a 

Technical Advisory Corp., N. Y. C 

Universal Audit Company, New York, N.Y 

Thomas H. Wiggins, New York, N. Y. 

Hopkins & Field, Rochester, N. Y 

James M. Caird, Troy, N. Y. 

Gilbert C. White, Durham, N. C. 

B gone Tripp, Cleveland, Ohio 

F. W. Ballard & Company, C leveland, Ohio 

Geo. B. gone Cleveland, Ohio 

R. Husselman, Cleveland, Ohio 

Jones & Carr Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Robert H. Whitten, Cleveland, Obio 

The Jennings-Lawrence Co., Columbus, Obio 

Boulay-Harrison Co., Toledo, Obio 

R. H. Randall & Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Holway Engineering Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Allentown Testing Laboratories, Allentown, Pa 

Avery & Lamb, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

amg? & Mebus, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ledoux, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“oheld Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
J. N. Chester Engineers, Pitteburgh, Pa 
Morris Knowles, rittsburgh 
F. B. Leopold, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elrod Engineering Co., Dallas, Tex. 

J. G. Lawrence & Co., Memphis, Teno 
Edward Worthen, Richmond, Va. 
Wm. G. Kirchoffer, Madison, Wise 








SURVEYS SERVICE 
FRANCHISES AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU RATES 
CONTRACTS AN ASSOCIATION OF EXPERTS FOR SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
ARBITRATION ACCOUNTING — ECONOMICS — ENGINEERING — LAW VALUATIONS 
TAXATION 6560 MADISON AVENUE LABOR 
* LEGISLATION NEW YORK ADMINISTRATION 
) OWNERSHIP TRANSPORTATION LIGHT HEAT POWER WATER COMMUNICATION RESEARCH — 








| F. W. 


BALLARD & CO., 


Engineers 
BULKLEY BLDG., CLEVELAND, 


We design, build, operate and report on Utility Plants, 


OHIO 


Electric, Street Railway, Water, Gas and Telephone 














BLACK, 


CHAS. A. McCKENNEY 


Members American Society of Civil Engineers 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Maj. Gen. W. M. BLACK, U. S. A., Retired 


McKENNEY & STEWART 


JOHN STEWART 











3 MUNICIPAL, HIGHWAY, RIVER, HARBOR, PORT AND TERMINAL ENGINEERING 
; Examinations, Reports, Designs, Estimates, Organization and Administration 
; TRAFFIC SURVEYS, REPORTS AND SOLUTIONS 
d 
; FOWLER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
; CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
} Porcupine and Fan Caissons—Movie Theaters 
25 Church Street, New York City Detroit, Dime Bank Bldg. 
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ALBRIGHT & MEBUS 
Civil Engineers 
Town planning and municipal 


improvements, parks, drainage, 
sewerage and sewage disposal. 


1502 Locust Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


SHEFFIELD A. ARNOLD 


Landscape Architect 


Land Subdivisions 


City Parks Institution Grounds 
Private Estates 
230 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 





ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD 
M. Am. Soc.0.E. MM. E. Inst. Oan. 


Consulting Highway Engineer 


Investigations, Transportation Sur- 
veys, Reports, Specifications, Esti- 
mates, Litigation Cases. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 








W. H. ALL E N 
Mem. Am. Soc. O. 
CONSULTING 1m 
122 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Specializing in Local Improve- 
ments by Special Assessment— 
Sewers, Water Works and Pave- 
mentera 








BANKS & CRAIG 
51 East 42nd St., New York City 


709 Telegraph Building 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Municipal, hydraulic and sanitary 
engineers. 


Design, operation, valuation. 








ALLENTOWN 
TESTING LABORATORY 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 
nd Chemists 
Cement and Aggregates, Steel, 
Paving Materials, Water Analyses. 
ERNEST B. McCREADY, Director 
373-77 Linden St., Allentown, Pa. 


BOULAY-HARRISON CO. 


Civil Engineers 
TOLEDO 
Summit-Cherry Bldg. 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 


Supply, Water Filtration 
Pavements, Reports 


OHIO 











THE BEELER ORGANIZATION 


Operating, Traction and Traffic 
Investigations. Routing Surveys. 
Valuations, Operation, Management 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 





THOMAS F. BOWE 
Consulting Engineer 
Designs Water, Sewerage 

Valuations Treatment of 
Inspections Sewage 
Reports Industrial Plants 
110 William Street, 
New York Oity 














Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Louis R. Howson 


ENGINEERS for 


Water Works Sewage Disposal! 
Water Purification Drainage 

Flood Relief App raisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 
CHICAGO HARTFORD BLDG. 





J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 


sngmneee 


2301 Connecticut Ay W Washington, D.C. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Complete District Surveys and 
Programs 
Adapting Transit, Railroad, Motor 
Port and City Plans. Traffic Relief 
Experience in 20 Cities 


RALPH BOWMAN 


Consulting Accountant 
16th & BR Streets, WN. W 
Washington, D. O. 
Municipal Accounting 
School Accounting 
Budget Procedures 
Surveys and Cost 











AmeriIcaAN Park Bumpers 


Landscape Architects and 
City Planners 


Comprehensive city planning. 
Zoning. Land Plotting. 


201 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ml. 


FRANKLIN BIEDERMAN 


Registered Professional Civil Engi- 
neer in Municipal Engineering 


City Planning, Management, Inves- 


tigations, Surveys, Reports, Cost 
Accounting for Economics. Water 
Works, Light and Power Plants, 


Sewage, Roads and Streets. 


FLORENCE, ARIZONA 





Bragg Engineering Co , 
CHARLES T. BRAGG 
Consulting Engineers 

Chemical Civil 

Electrical Mechanics 

Sales Engineers 
General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 


Steam & Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water, Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 
609-10-11-12 New England Bidg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bidg. 
BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Valu- 


ations, Special Investigations and 
Reports 








JOHN A. BROOKS 


Landscape Irrigation Engineer 


Consultation on sprinkling an 
irrigation problems of Parks 
Cemeteries and Golf Courses. 


10220 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 











W. B. Conard 


Specialists on Water Works— 
Materials 
Bpecifications 


CONARD & BUZBY 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspections 
Reports 


7. 8. Busby 


Designs 
Tests 








112 East 19th Street 





NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


WATER SUPPLY—SEWAGE DISPOSAL—HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENTS 
Reports, Investigations, Valuations, Rates, 
Management, Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


Design, Construction, Operation, 


New York City |, 
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i 
JHAS. BROSSMA P. 
fom. Am. Sec. C. B., Mem. Am. Soc, M B 
Consulting Engineer 
teports Investigation Plans, Speci 
cations, Water Supply. Sewerage 
nd Disposal. Lighting Plantse— 
jupervision of Construction and 
seduction in Operating Cost. Ap- 
braisale——-Expert Testimony. 
Merchants Bank, Indianapolis, Ind 


WALDO S. COULTER 
Consulting 


Engineer 
WATER SUPPLY — SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
DISPOSAL OF INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
Dont, inoue, Vieinn, Bain, 
Construction, Operation. Service for munici- 
pape nt cule cngeines @ eau 


114 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK CITY 


The FROEHLICH & EMERY 


ENGINEERING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Electrical & Mechanical Engineers 
Valuations, Reports, Plans, Speci- 
fications, Supervision of Construe- 
tion. Generati ng Stations, Trans- 


mission Lines, Distribution Sys- 
tems, Street Lighting. 








2>ARKS 


Wd parks rejuvenated; New areas 
slanned mutually with zoning and 
» school building programs. 


GEORGE BURNAP 
Washington, D. C. 





JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 
Municipal Development Engineer 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING—ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivision Housing 


Wrigley Buliding 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Sonitary Engineer 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and P Purification 
Treatment of Industria] Wastes. 


Cleveland, Leader-News Building 








3URNS AND McDONNELL 
r ENGINEERING CO. 

l Consulting Engineers 
\ppraisals, Rate Investigations, 
“xpert Testimony, Water Works, 
4 Sewerage, Lighting. 

pilte 400, Interstate Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
p4 pt Marth-Ovene Bidg, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CURRIE ENGINEERING CO. 
Incorporated 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
Webster City, lowa. 


SEWERS —— WATER —— PAVING 


HOWARD R. GREEN CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Bever Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Paving, Sewers & Sewage Disposal. 
Waterworks — Swimming Pools 
Subdivision Development 














S JAMES M. CAIRD 
‘ Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
‘\HEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice anp LasoraTory 
2 FOURTH ST. TROY, N. Y. 


| Water Gach, ent Tests of Filter 
Plants 


F. A. Dunham 
Municipal Engineering 
Roads. Pavements, Sewers and Super- 


vision. Also Seesye. Seas Develo te, 
Topography and vision. 
109 Park Ave. Tel. 610 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


New York City 116 West 39th St. 


A. E. HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineer 
Design & Supervision of Construction 


Sewerage Water Works 
Sewage Disposal Water Purification 
Drainage Water Works 


Valuation 
Expert Services in Litigation 








| HE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 


J.N.Chester D.E. Davis J.F.Laboon 
J.T. Campbell E. E. Bankson 
Jater Works, Water Purification, 
ate Investigations and ——- 

tents, Sewerage, Sewage Dis 
*peration of Properties, — ot 
» estimony 
\ntos Bask Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 


An organisation of Experts formerly in Gun 
of Municipal Inspections, Analyses, Health 
and Sanitary Surveys for the City of Whew York 


EKROTH |! ABORATORIES 


461 Eighth Ave. (at Penn. Sta.) New York City 


Water, Food, Drues, Poisonines Epidemics 


James C. Harding, 


New York City, 170 Broadway 








; City-Wastes Disposal Co. 
; Specialists in Drainage, Sewerage 
ad Sewage Disposal 


——— and Estimates, Surveys. 
and Supervision. 


ew York, 45 Seventh Avenue 


ELROD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Genera! and Consulting Engineers 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, 704 Story — 
Public Utility Rate Regulation, Cit 
ning, Water Supply, Water ‘hee 


Sewer _~— tema, Sewage Disposal, iedouaien, 
Paving perty Valuation 


HAZEN & WHIPPLE 


CONSULTING HYDRAULIO 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 
Allen Hazen @. O. 
0. M. Everett. W. ‘Babbita 


26 W. 44th Street, New York 








4. BURDETT CLEVELAND 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
Associated with 
CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 
Consulting Engineer 
veer lavestiontions Sons 7 Dalen 
ater ater 
Supervision, ~— y 


bow York 38 Park Row 











FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
ENGINEERS 
New York, 170 Boadway 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut 8t. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 879 NorthParkway. 


J. WALLACE HIGGINS 
Assoc. M. Am. See. C. E. 

CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 

Municipal 


=e 


a NEW YORK 








F LOUIS S. COLE 


)|-ANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


} 14 E Jackson Blvd. 
} CHICAGO, ILL. 
9 
J! 


recialist in City Planning, Play- 
| ounds, Parks and Cemeteries 








Ethelbert E. Furlong 


Landscape Architect 
City Parks Institution Grounds 
Private Estates Gardens 
Land Subdivisions 


Union Building, Newark, N. J. 








Holway Engineering Co. 


Sanitary Engineers 

505 New Wright Bldg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Water Wein and Water Purification 


vestigation, Design, a 
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HOPKINS & FIELD 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
| $49 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 
Water ~~ and purification. 
Sewerage, Wastes disposal. Munic- 
ipal Engineering. Expert testimony 
and appraisals. Plans, estimates, 
supervision. 
Hopkins Arthur M. Pield 


THE JONES & CARR CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists om Street Lighting 
For Municipalities. 
Examinations and Reports, Ap- 


praisals and Adjustments of Rates. 
Plans and Specifications. Estimates. 


J. G. TAWEERE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Municipal 
Water works, filtration, sewerage, 
Street lighting and pavements. 
Management Executive Control 
Appraisals — Reports 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
738 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 














RR BUSSE a MAN 

CONSULTING GINEER 

Design and caine of 
Power Stations and ee Sys- 
tems. Appraisals, Estimates and 
Specifications. Appraisals and 
Rate Investigations. Electric, Gas 
and Street Railway. 





Frederick Jachhoff and Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Specialists in municipal audits, 
budgets, and systems 


LEDOUX, J. W., 
Consulting Engineer 


Water Works Water Powes 
Power Plants. 


Re . Designs, Construction Super- 
an, Valuation, Arbitration, Rate 

















Schedules. 
ERTS ET IVELAND. 0, Srente wasn, &S- 1 | one 9: Greed Ota Phile., Pa. 
J, L. JACOBS & COMPANY | | KELKER, DE LEUW & CO. HOSPITAL 
Industrial and Municipal ng Consulting Engineers CONSULTANTS 
Covering, ; 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Cornelius S. Loder and Associates 
Ce ttenets, Em; Be Transportation Studies, Established 1906 
leme— A ppraisale— Testimony. Traffic Reports 


Monadnock Buliding, Chicago 


for Cities 


Hudson Terminal Bidg., 


30 Church St. New York 











CLARK E. JACOBY 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
River and Flood Control. Water 
Power Development, Land Recla- 
mation, Drainage, Topographic Sur- 
veys, Bridges, Reinforced Concrete. 
Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








William Gray Kirchoffer 
SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
MADISON, WIS. 
Development of Under-ground-water supplies 
Design of High Efficiency Air Lift Pumps 
Increasing Capacity of Existing Wells 
New Efficient Process of Sewage Disposal. 





MARR, GREEN & CO. 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers 
City Planners 


Suite 1002 Wrigley Building 
400 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, II. 











The 


JENNINGS-LAWRENCE CO. 


CIVIL AND 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 


611-12 Hartman Bidg. 
OHIO 





MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 


Engineers 
PITTSBURGH — CLEVELAND 


Municipal and Public Utility 
Engineers, City Planning, 


MAURY & GORDON : 


Dabney H. Maury 
Fred G. Gordon 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works 
Power Plants 


Sewerage 
Appraisals 








COLUMBUS Zoning Chicago, Ill., 1445 Monadnock Bik 
GEORGE A. JOHNSON | | LANGFORD & MOREAU METCALF & EDDY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER Ltd. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Refuse Collection and Disposal. 





150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 








Landscape Engineers 
Golf Architects 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water Works. Sewerage Works. Industria 
Wastes. Municipal Refuse Drainage: Flood 
Protection. Supervision of Construction and 
Operation. Valuations. Laboratory for 
Chemical and Biological Analyses 








R. H. Randall 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 
622 Summit Street 


Cc. 8S. Elicker 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, 
exploration and timber operations. 


GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation 


and precise leveling for cities and 


counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines 











OVER HALF A CENTURY IN CHICAGO 


THE EDGAR A. 


ROSSITER CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water supply, 


160 West Randolph St., 


sewerage, and sewage disposal, 


drainage, 


Chicago 
farm 


and levee-pumping plants, 


electric light systems, pavements, track elevation, tunnels, mining 
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|Arthur L. Mullergren 
Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
‘5655 GATES BUILDING 
; KANSAS CITy, MO 


RANDOLPH - PERKINS CO. 
Engineers—Managers 
Housing, City Planning, Water 
Supply and Sewage Disposal 


L. K. Sherman, Pres 
1210 First National” Bank "Bldg., 
Chicago 


WESTON & SAMPSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Hydraulic ane: — Health Engi- 


rin 

ene! = Cepeenteny In- 
estigations. 

Gupentiien of Purification Plants 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








P. H. NORCROSS 
M. AM.SOC.C. E. 

, CONSULTING ENGINEER 

; Water Supply, Sewerage, 


Sewage Disposal, Hydro-Electric 
Valuation Public Utilities 


ATLANTA 


J. F. Sanborn & C. L. Bogert 


Consulting Civil Engineers 


Reports Designs 
Water Supply Concrete Structure 
Sewerage Tunnels 
$0 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





¢ 


AVE you seen the lists of 
valuable catalogs on 
pages 4 and 6? A careful study 
of these pages will be of help 
to you in locating the ma- 
chinery, materials or appa- 
ratus you want. Catalogs you 
need. 








‘North, Allison & Ettlinger 
. Licensed Civil Engineers 


City Surveyors. Topographic 


4 Surveys of large tracts. 
t City Planning, Field Supervi- 
' sion k, Terminal Develop- 


ment. 
i Hugot Building, Staten Island, 
4 New York 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 

An organisation of thoroughly 
trained experts with a wide, suc- 
cessful experience in—Public Ser- 
vice Properties, Refrigeration, In- 
dustrial and Textile Plants, Munic- 
ipal Improvements. 





ERNEST WHITCHARD 
Accountant and Anditor 


Municipal, County, School and 

Industrial Accounting, Auditing 
and Systematizing. 

City National Bank Building, 
Dawson, Georgia 





ic 





Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 
Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineers 


Reports, Designs, Supervision, 
Appraisals,Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Water Purification, Sewage 
Treatment, Refuse Disposal. 


Chivago, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave. 


7 


C. E. SMITH & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
2073 Railway Exch. Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


nation, foundations, highways, docks. water 
supply, river and flood protection, drainage 
and sanitation, power plants 








Gilbert C. White Co.,C.E. 


M. Am. Soc. O. E. 
M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Durham, WN. O. 
An organization of Civil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engi- 
poems. Waterworks, Streets, Power 
ants. 








CHARLES L PILLSBURY CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


' Minneapolis, St. Paul 


Henry W. Taylor 


ROBERT WHITTEN 
CITY PLANNER 


ZONING—Zoning surveys, plans 


Water Supply _ Sewerage and ordinances 
1 Power Plants, Central Heating . vi rae - 
at ge Ee cnatesghamceidniiaes Tien 
aterworks, Paving, Stree a- eed ° 
i: mination, Appraisals, Rate Investi- 149 Broadway, N. Y. City regulations. 
» gations 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 
= 











+ CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 
: Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
i; Consulting Engineer, 
Pavements, Highways, Drainage, 
| Sewerage, Town Planning and 
General Municipal Problems. 


' Reports, Specifications, Supervision 


ROBERT L. TOTTEN 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Paving, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Valuation of Public Utilities 


THOS. H. WIGGIN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
50 Church Street, New York City 
Tel. Cortlandt 7785-7786 
Reports, Designs Supervision, 








Executed. 


#50 Church Street, 
|}! (Hudson Terminal) 


New York 
Tel. Cortlandt 5501 


Industrial Towns, Subdivisions, 
arks, School and Institution 
Grounds 


Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





aot Valuation: Weter Su ly, 
» Park Row Bldg., New York City BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA aaa, Weed Control, +L tat 
Alexander Potter, C.E. | | B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
der Potter, (BURTON TRIPP || GARDNER S. WILLIAMS 
Hydraulics, Sanitation, Con- Mem. Am. Soc. of Landscape Consulting Engineer 
crete Structures Designed Architects 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Hydroelectric Developments 
Investigations Appraisals Reports 
Cornwell Bidg., Ann Arbor, Mich 








Clyde Potts 


3-30 CHURCH S8T., NEW YORK 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 











GERALD J. WAGNER 


Consalting Electrical Engineer 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








EDWIN WORTHAM, E.E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Valuations of Electric Railways, 
Power Properties and Utilities of 





Sewerage and Sewage Disposal All Kinds. Traffi 
Britcrat Hydraulics, Water Worke, ag | mg ey on Studies. dl nara 
- as, Stree wa ectric and 
K Filtration, Reports, Plans and Teteshene Weeblean’ Allison Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Established Feb. 1913 
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THE AMERICAN CITY DIRECTORY OF CONSULTANTS 





AVERY AND LAMB 
13-15 Masonic Temple, Harrisburg, Pa. ee 


Specialists in 
MUNICIPAL AND UTILITY ACCOUNTING. ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET SYSTEMS 


Rate Cases 
Valuations 








F. B. LEOPOLD 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF 
MUNICIPAL FILTRATION PLANTS, GRAVITY FILTERS, PRESSURE 
FILTERS AND WATER SOFTENING PLANTS 


HOUSE BUILDING 3-3 2-3 PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 











TECHNICAL ADVISORY CORPORATION 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


RATE INVESTIGATIONS City PLANNING 
AND VALUATION OF 15 Park Row, New York Zon1nGc ORDINANCES 
Pustic Utiiries Investigations, Reports and Technical Counsel Buratnc Cones 


in connection with all municipal 
engineering matters. 








Public Utilities for DELOS F, WILCOX, Ph. D. Public Utility Advice from 


Public Service Public Point of View 
436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SPECIALIST IN ANALYSES 


Service-at-Cost Proposals Public Ownership Plans 
Public Utility Valuations Problems of Public Policy 








UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 


Accountants and Auditors—Industrial Engineers 
SINGER BUILDING (Cortlandt 6857) NEW YORK 


Specialists in Municipal Auditing, Accounting, 
Financing and Related Engineering Problems. 











When in the market for Pipe Railing for Stairs, Bridges or Retaining 
Walls, send us your drawings. We can quote you prices that will be 
worth considering. Dept. A 


PIPE RAILING CONSTRUCTION CO., Long Island City, New York 





























RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Entire Issues Bought--Wholesale and Retail Offerings 


Financial Readjustments, Consolidations, Reorganizations 


ROGER B.WILLIAMS.JR.& © 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
67 Wall Street New York 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE 


Advertising pages are numbered at the bottom 


Abendroth Bros 

Adams & Westlake Co 2 
Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine ) STA 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co I 
American Can Co 0 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co 12 
Amer.-LaFrance Fire Eng. Co 133 
American Nursery Co. 139 
Amer. Public Utilities Bureau 140 
American Steel & Wire Co LO6 
American Tel. Tel. Co 61 
American We it Works 8-9 
Anchor Post Iron Works a5 
Andorra Nurseries 137 
Aten Sewage Disposal Co 2t 
Austin-Western Road Mach’y Co. 118 
Autocar Co 76 
Automatic Signal and Sign Co 70 
Avery & Lamb.... 14 


Badger Meter Mfg. Co 19 
Ballard & Co., F. W 140 
Balmer Corporation, The 26 


Barber Asphalt Co s1 
Barber-Greene Co... 109 
Barrett Co 7s 
Barton Products Co. 9s 
Bausman Mfg. Co.... : 6 
Best pegetes Co., C. L 108 
Bissell Co., F . . is 
Bi Lateral Fire Hose Co 90 
Black, McKenney & Stewart 140 
Bobbink & Atkins...... 138 
Braxmar Co., C. G... 139 
Buffalo Meter Co.. is 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 120 
Builders Iron Foundry 20 
Burch Plow Works Co.. 106 
Burpee Co., W. Atlee 138 
Butler Mfg. Co. “ 90) 
Butler Mfg. Co. (Cleveland 107 
Carbondale Calcium Co 126 
Carey Co., Philip.... 104 
Casey-Hedges Co. 2 
Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 13 
Central Foundry Co 41-43 
Century Sign Co. YS 
Chicago Concrete Post Co 8 
Cincinnati os Fence Co.... 70 
Clark Co., H. aha 22 
Clay peobusie d Assn... is 
Clow & Sons, J. B. 12 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co 56 
Coldwell-Wilcox Co. 16 
Cole, W. B. 139 
Columbian Iron Works Co 26 
Conard & Buzby. nk Oe 141 
Connery & Co., Inc 126 
Convertible Wagon-Trailer, Inc. 128 
Conwell, H. Ernest. . 139 
Cook, Inc., A. D 28 
Copperweld Steel Co... seneeee- ae 
| ; 46 
Cutter Works, George . . 147 
Cyclone Fence Co. . &4 
Dayton-Dowd Co... ... a 32 
Dean, Payne, Ltd.. ‘ ; 34 
Dee m. E ; 26 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 42 
Dickey Clay my eg 5 ”~ 2 
Dixon Crucible Co. “ose ~y 34 
Donaldson Iron Co... : 2 
Dow Chemical Co... .. .. 103 
OO er 139 
Eagle-Wagon-Works.... 24 
Eddy Valve Co. ‘ 26 
Electric Ry. Equip. Co 60 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 15 
Elkhart Foundry & Machine Co &5 
Ellicot Machine Corp STA 
Engineering News-Record. . 72 
Erie Machine Shops. . 120 
Manufacturing Co...... .67-87 
Kureka Fire Hose peapartanatt 134 
Everwear Mfg. Co.. 55 
Fabric Fire Hose Co.... — 
Fate-Root Heath Co..... - 130 
Federal Meter Co.. . 
Federal Motor Truck Co.. 99 
Foamite-Childs Corp.........71-125 


For Directory of Consulting Engineers. Landscape Architects, etc., 


Ford Meter Box Co 20) 


Ford Motor Co O44 
Fowler Engineering Corp 140 
Framingham Nursery Co = 138 
Fulton Iron Works... .. ; 2 
Gamewell Co...... 135 
Gamon Meter Co.. 22 
Garford Motor Truck Co 127 
General Electric Co. 62-65-91 
General Motor Truck Co... 101 
Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Co. 12 
Godwin Co., W. S. 130 
Goodrich Rubber Co. ’ B.F « 100 
Good Roads Machinery Co 119 
Goulds Manufacturing Co. 50) 
Graver Corp.. 14 
Griswold Safety Signal Co 70 
Gurley, W. & L. E. 70 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co 43 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo : 124 
Hamilton Metal Products Co 70 
Hampden Supply Co . 87a 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 95 
Hazard Manufacturing Co 66 
Heil Co., The.. ‘ 124 
Hersey Manufacturing Co. 21 
Hill, Nicholas S.... 141 
Hill-Standard Co.. 10-11 
Hollender Hotel... 118 
Holophane Glass Co... - 80 
Holt Mfg. Co. 75 
Holzbog & Bro., Geo 120 
Honhorst Co., Jos soe: ae 
Hoosier Paint Co.. 90 
Hoover Body Co S7Aa 
Huber Manufacturing Co 126 
Indian Motocycle Co. .. 97 
International Harvester Co. of 
America, Inc 84 
Inter-State Machine Prod. Co... 128 
International Filter Co 14 
International Motor Co... 128 
Jaeger Machine Co... 116 
Johnson, Inc., Edward E. 32 
Johnson Co., J. D a. 43 
Johnson, J., Oliver 139 
Jones & Very, Inc.... l4 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 105 
Kelly Well Co. 28 
Kelsey, Harland P.. 13/7 
Kendallville Broom & Brush Co.. 130 
Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co 26 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co 102 
Keystone Driller Co 44 
King Mfg. Co..... 87 
Kinney Mfg. Co... ; 121 
Klug & Smith Co. 6S 
Kohankle & Son Henry 139 
Kolb Building Co., Inc 51 
Krupp Foundry Co... 43 
Lang Broom Co , 22 
Layne & Bowler Co 47 
Leadite Co., The...... 49 
Leapold, F. ene 145 
Leavitt Mfg Ci 0. SS 
Le Courtenay Co.... 32 
Lewis & Valentine...... 138 
Line-O-Graph Co. . ARS 58 
Lithoprint . of N.Y. ,Inc.. 90 
Littleford Bros........ 123 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. at Sok 33 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co..... 29 
Lyle Culvert and Road Equip ‘Co. 83 
Lynchburg Foundry Co..... 12 
Martinique Hotel. . 66 
Massey Concrete Products Co 64 
Mathieson Alkali Works.. .. 7 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp...... 45 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co... . 23 
Medart Mig. Ae) ston eeeee ace 57 
Meehan Co., Thos. B.. . ...... 137 
Meyers Mig. ; "Pred j. co” a 
Michigan Pipe Co. <<: ae 
Michigan Sues & Fady. > “ees 30 
Monarch Tractors, Inc......... 116 
eee hie ao ad 77 


Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co..... 58 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co.. .. 12 
National Foun Co. 


National Meter Co... 111"77° i 
Nat'l Water Main aening Co... 2 

Neptune Meter Co....... 35-36-37 38 
Nichols, haters he a ears 92 
Northern Fire A atus Co... 31 
Norton Co...... fa eteebbe ss a 
Norwood Engineering Co... .. 14 
Pacific Flush-Tank Co.. r 34 
Patterson-Williams Mfg ‘Co. . &4 


Penna. Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 114 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. } 
Pipe Railing Construction Co.._. 145 
renner = “id a eee 25 

ittsburg es Moines Steel a 
Pittsburgh Meter Co a 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory .. 4 
Playground Equipment Co., The. 148 
Pole & Tube Works, Inc 


“eee eeee ts 
Pontiac Nurseries.............. 138 
Portland Cement Assn.......... 111 
Prospect Fire Engine Co., 132 
Randall & Co.,R.H............ 143 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co.. ms 20 
Rossiter Co., Edgar A......... . 143 
Rundle-Spence DCM: cceccss SS 
Russell Grader Mfg. Co. ...... 122 
Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co..... 43 
Sanitary Co. of Amerie, io eae es ws 43 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co....... 15 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co....... 69 
Smith Mfg. Co., A. P........... 28 
Smith Co.. W.& T......° °° 5 aior ee 
Snell, H. Geo.. 98 
Solvay Le ae 115 
Somerville [ron Works. . : 
Spray Painting & Finishing 
Equipt. Sales Co......... * 89 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind........ 117 
Sterling Engine Co............. 40 
Stewart Iron Works Co.. 79 
Storrs & Harrison Co ........ 137 
Stutz Fire Engine Co...... 136 
Sullivan Machy. Co..... SS 
Technical Advisory Corp........ 5 
Temple Signal Co ee ch 3 ‘oe 
Texas Company........... 112-113 
Thomson Meter Co. . emi 
Traffic Sign & Signal Co. ...... 88 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co......._. 59 
Truscon Steel Co............... 74 
Turbine Sewer Mch. Co......... 26 
Union Iron Products Co... . . 58 
Union Metal Mfg. Co........... 63 
Union Water Meter Co.......... 22 
United Iron Works............. 32 
Universal Audit Co............. 145 
University of Chicago........ - &O 
ay raf my _ eee 118 
t Iron & Fa Co.. 
U. S. Rubber Co.. ~ 4 anvees 138 
Van Dorn Iron Works ......... 129 
wanase & Tiernan Se) eee 5 
arfor ee ee 6 
Warren Bros. Co............... 106 


Warren Foundr L t Pipe Co... 34 
Waterous Fire ine Works, Inc. 116 
Weiskittel & ray A : 
Western Electric Co... on 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 147 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. . 53 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co........ 92 
| el aa. 145 
Williams & co Roger B., Jr. 145 

LWKN6CeneeNenes 18 
Wood Drill Wor oa 130 


Wood Hydr. Hoist & Body Co... 122 
Wyckoff & Sons, A. een 


see pages 140-141-142-148-145 
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CONDEX 
PARK CABLE 


CONDEX Park Cable is intended for use on 
series lighting circuits for municipal street light- 
ing, white way installations and park or play it i rae i 
ground illuminating systems. It consists of an 
$ fe eB Re -——__________» 
insulated, lead-covered conductor such as 1S 
ordinarily used for series street lighting circuits, 
° ° TAPE ———___.>, 

protected by an interlocking steel tape, under 
and over which is bedding saturated with a 
c LEAD —————_———_——> 


preservative compound. It is a_ distinctly 





different type of steel taped cable from that se001nc- + 
which has been used so extensively during the 
past fifteen or twenty years. 
The flexible, locked steel conduit is a steel tape 
applied spirally around the lead-covered con- “°*°®* 4®MOR—* 
ductor. This steel armor and the unique way 
in which it is applied form the main distinguish- 
ing feature of CONDEX Park Cable. The 
steel completely covers the cable under all con- 
ditions and is securely locked together in such 
a way that there is little possibility of any por- 
tion of the cable ever becoming exposed to 
mechanical injury. The arch form of the over- 
lapping, interlocking steel gives unusual resist- ?¢'©=—> 


ance to crushing. 


The same careful workmanship goes into CON- 
DEX Park Cable and the same high standard 
of quality is maintained that characterizes other 
well known Simplex products. It stands in the 
same class with FIBREX Tree Wire and TIREX 


rubber-sheathed cords and cables. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 9 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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Save A Life! 


: Yee 
¥ _ j= 
: 7 1 


OAS 


Eliminate A Cause 
Of Accidents 
—— Wh ——_ 















Tet ke Gel 
<(STREET ond TRAFFIC PAINT > 
His Life—Your Life—and the Lives of thousands 


of Pedestrians are in danger every day. Eliminate 
Danger by eliminating the cause. Mark Safety 
Zones—Traffic Lanes—Parking Lines—and Cross- 
ings wih WHITE LINE STREET and 
TRAFFIC PAINT, and you will eliminate the 


cause of many accidents in your city. 


SEWALL’S WHITE LINE STREET and TRAFFIC PAINT is highly recommended, as a first 
aid to the law in directing traffic. It is easily applied, dries quickly and gives lasting service under all 
weather changes. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: Y wy fb 


Write for Literature and Prices 


Sewall Paint & Glass (mpany 




















KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. ‘ 
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COPPERWELD wien drole ined 
> TRADE MARK REG US PAL OFF TANDARDIZED Stee 
Tubular Poles for setting 
WIRE AND ITS USES on or through Roofs, Domes 
in a loose-leaf binder Cupolas, one. 
- Seanteieet Steel Tubular 
. ae wah : anc ait oles and Main and Top Mas‘s 
Check the ones you wish and maii to the fer ground setting to°300 ft 
nearest office high 
, : = - Sections are properly pro- 
' Overhead wires for Police and Fire portioned for appearance and 
j Alarm Circuits transportability at lowest 
fp ; ; . - rates 
4 Rubber Covered Drop Wire. All Joints are constructed 
Non-rusting Ground Rods. to be and remain permanent- 
: , ‘ + ; ly weathertight. 
Ge neral and Comparative Wire Tables At your service, without 
and Information obligation, are our 20 years’ 
experience on Poles and their 
- installation. 
ame Write for Catalogue today. 
Give full details for installa- 
Title tion sketch and proposal. 
> 
} Address The Pole and 
. | Tube Works 
i Incorporated 
1 Copperweld Steel Company posE*giusive 
Braddock P. 0. Rankin, Pa. Spee 
| $0 Church St., New York; 129 S. Jefferson St., Newark, ¥. J. 
Chicago; 403 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
n10 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Crty—Thank you. 
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AM SPORT I 
\ COLLEGE 


Ss} ORTHAND, 


Er 


oe) ei i ei 


| 
| 


ie . 
UM. LAMe STAN 





Williamsport Avoids Damage Suits 


No one can tell when an accident will occur—when a truck or 


other vehicle will skid into a street lamp standard. You want 
the kind of standards that when they are hit will not snap off, 
fall and crush those nearby. Union Metal Standards may be 


hit and knocked out of line, but they don’t snap off and that 
alone warrants their use. And they are as beautiful as they 
are safe. Let us send you our catalog and suggest designs 


Our engineers have co-operated in installing these 


modern 
lighting systems in over 1200 cities, including Williamsport, 
Pa., as illustrated above. 


The Union Metal Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio 
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~~ 


Valve 
and 
Roadway 


Boxes 


Service 
Boxes 


Send for 
Catalog and 


Prices 


The Casey- 
Hedges Co. 


Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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Everywhere 


cities big and small are in- 
stalling R-S Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains in parks, play- 
grounds, and streets. Millions 
of people now drink in pub- 
lic places without danger of 
contamination. 


Advantages 


lips can’t touch the nozzle, the 
“Vertico-slant stream makes it im- 
possible for water to fall back upon 
the jet. 


clear, fresh water forever flows, no 
places where germ-laden mouths can 
spread disease. 
Write for the beautifully illustrated R-S 
catalog. It gives prices, specifications, com- 
plete information and is yours for the ask- 
ing. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
53 Fourth Street 


Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


fas; 


the R-S nozzle"  “—487 
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1 reproduction from an oil paintir 





Beauty—techniecally — cor- 
rect lighting—permanence 
—all are comprised in 
each of the King orna- 
mental lighting standards 
installed for the City of 
Augusta, Georgia; which 
are equipped with General 
Electric Novalux lighting 


. 
units. 
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ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING STANDARDS 
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THE SOLUTION OF 
YOUR 
STREET LIGHTING 

PROBLEM IS 


ELRECO POLES 


with General Electric 
Novalux Units 







win 


Elreco Tubular Steel Poles support necessary trolley 
span wires and by adding base casting and ornamental 
bracket with lighting fixture they also serve as lighting 
standards, keeping the curb lines free from additional 
obstructions and unsightly wooden poles and in ad- 
dition as an economical proposition this should appeal 
to you as no expensive underground wiring is nec- 
essary. 


Let our Engineering Department 
assist you in your Street Lighting 
f problem 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2900-2918 Cormany Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City Office: 30 Church Street 


== x 
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The research work of G-E illumina- 
ting engineers is continually broaden- 
ing the opportunities for recreation — 
roviding a new service for humanity. 
uccessful illumination for the fol- 
lowing sports has already been accom- 


plished: 


Tennis, curling and hockey 

Baseball, football and polo 

Target practice and playground 
activities 

Bathing, skating and field games 
as well as indoor recreations. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 






And Now Baseball 
G-E Illuminated 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Boston, 
Mass., gave acelebration for its employees 
outdoor sports for four thousand at night. G-E 
floodlights were among those present! 


One of the notable features was the illumi- 
nation of the baseball diamond for five errorless 
innings. Thirty-seven lighting units grouped at 
five points were used. They were located so as 
to light the entire infield and outfield adequately 
and, by a combination of searchlights shooting 
into the air, to furnish good light on fly balls. 


The players could see perfectly and only the 
crowded program prevented them from playing 
a full nine innings. 


There are few problems of outdoor lighting that 
cannot be solved by G-E lighting specialists. 


Address our nearest office. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC: 
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Concrete 
Drinking Fountains 


Do Not Rust, Discolor, 
or Chip 





WATER Semvice ] y 
WIUS TANS 


OUTDOOR 
BUBBLE FONTS 


are radically different from an 
other drinking fountains be 
cause they are real water de 
vices and made especially for 
outdoor service. 





The only drinking fountain that 
will not freeze and burst. No 
digging up. Inner works easily 
and quickly removed. Prac 
tically indestructible. 
Used in 

: PARKS 

i ee Send for details PLAYGROUNDS 
SCHOOLYARDS 
CHICAGO CONCRETE Patented throughout the United States 


POST COMPANY Write for Booklet, “What an Out- 


door Drinking Fountain Sh ould Be” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices Since 1853 


$16.00 Complete 


° 
e 
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Lawrence, Lamon and Leland Avenues 























LINE-O-GRAPH 


Dangerous Curves 
Safety Zones 
Parking Spaces 
Street Crossings 


For 
Painting 


<3 De 


Operated by one man, does away with Brushes, 
eliminates all hand-painting, marks with any kind 
of Highway Paint, makes perfect lines on any 
pavement. 


THE LINE-O-GRAPH CO. 


Highway Marking Mechion Factory: Yonkers, N. Y. 17 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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Unequalled for Wide or Narrow Streets 3 
Safety Islands- Bridge Approaches =f 
Sharp or Narrowsturns 


& -_. 
«| GES 

ex = Intersections with or without tracks | 

— Indispensabl le in Heavy Traffic 


He Write for Special Offer 
“yy Para <> PAI : 
Sees YA 6 SS 


UNION IRON. PRODUCTS#€O a Ae 7b ORS 
d vi 
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Handling the Big Crowd at the 


Illinois-Chicago Football 
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Cha gn, Ill 16, 192 will be se IX tram 
The 1 " ‘ & Oil ( fficials , it. 
Cle 4 )} 
Gentleme ° e 
ay 7. # Divpiesl Minect Marking wi The Tropical Paint 
ou fe 8 ind we ry V 4 facts n 
It see t r and aff nuch bette 4 ° 
J anya dang + & Oil Company 
mre th ir paint 4 a a 
recommend ee 1236-1278 West 70th Street 
( te Cleveland, Ohio 
mmission¢ i S 
THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., 
1236-1278 W. 70th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please s& A t 1 g H 


Name 
Title 


City State 
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The 
Redflex| ~ ES “American Bobby” 
= Traffic Regulator 





Pe IGNALS “Goes down when struck— | 
er Bobs up when released.” 


THE AMERICAN BOBBY IS THE 
ONLY SAFE STREET SIGNAL. 


It is held in position 

by two sets of steel 

a springs, which allow it 

ro to yield when struck, 

/ / and bring it back into 

; ‘ place when the car has 
passed on. 

The American Bobby 
uses & minimum of street 
space. It is the only 
signal which can be in- 
stalled between street 
ear tracks. It will stand 


Auto Headlights 
Positive — Reliable 


If It Isn’t Square 
It Isn’t Redflex. 


CENTURY 


Street Signs 
Road Markers 


Special Signs 








hard treatment, because 
it is built of structural 
steel. 

We refer vou to the 
Minneapolis Police De- 


Alloyed Aluminum partment, who consider it 
the best signal yet devel- 


THE oped. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
and SIGN COMPANY GRISWOLD SAFETY SIGNAL CO. 


1014 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 414 Plymouth Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
And SAN FRANCISCO 



































cba 


have been the 











choice of discrim- 
since 1845. 
Catalog on Request 
aac ares numbers are be- W. & L.E. Gurley 
ing adopted by many munic- toe 
ipalities. They are easily in- roy, ' 














stalled, inexpensive and dur- 
f able. 

Climax house numbers consist 
of pure aluminum numerals, 3 
inches high, set in a _ black 
+  Japanned frame. 








; ) ; " 
Write for prices and URPOS 
further information. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of 


The Hamilton Metal Products Co. every description—Steel and Iron Fencing. 








Entrance Gates, Door and Window Guards— 

Mecatinen, Chic ot  Gtetings— Wire Partitions—Iron Shut- 

Designs and estimates submitted on request. 

Climax HOUSE CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO. 
NUMBERS 3348 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. | 
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A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


| never been replaced! 


Have you a copy of LYLE ‘‘Standard Specifications’’ ? 


NEW CATALOGS ARE READY! WRITE FOR THEM. 





Catalog S—pictures, 
describes, and prices 
—Street Signs, Road 
Signs, School Zone 


Signs, etc. Traffic Signs, ete. 





LYLE Carved-in SIGNS 


Division of 


The Lyle Culvert and Road Equipment Co. 


| Minneapolis, Minnesota, U. S. 








Catalog T, with il- 
lustrations, descrip- 
tions, and prices of 
Parking Signs, 
Danger Signs, 





ee 


is built into LYLE CARVED-IN SIGNS— a tried and tested product of known 
performance. In Twelve Years of LYLE manufacture, a LYLE SIGN has 


Letters Carved Permanently in o Twelve (12) Gauge Pure ARMCO INGOT Iron 
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FS, 
: +a PARI 
from coast to coast are beginning to demand 
our traffic equipment exclusively because it 
has proved to be: = 
. Practical Long-Lived = 
Serviceable Economical 2 
Weatherproof and 
Attractive Satisfactory. : Cc 
te Our-Work-Survives-The-Fittest : 
Write for Prices on All Traffic Equipment z = 
Safety Traffic Guide Co. : z 
ELKHART - - INDIANA = = 
UG WAVALSOLEOUADAUAELEDROUAOENNEDGEA ENDL SORT SELEDUOETURD ADDS ASUADL EONS DENA UA EETY \ 1 TUTTE = 

















i TESTS SSG FO 


il) 


The “EVERNU” Sign 


is made of 
materials 
that will last 
through 
generations 
and is a 
most effi- 
cient sign 
for guiding 
the travel- 
ing public, 
because the 
raised alum- 
inum letters 
are easily 
seen at 
night. 


“EVERNU”’ Signs are?made for all 
Municipal purposes. 


CENTURY SIGN COMPANY 
100 Colonial Road Boston, Mass. 























First Cost; Only Cost 


Every auto is provided with sufficient 
light for its own safety. Make use of 
this display of light. Any light will light 
up the “Frog” to a safe distance. The 
“Frog” is unsurpassed as a marker But- 
ton, Traffic Regulator or Safety Zones 
for Street Cars. Can be removed for 
snow plows, street machinery, etc. Try 
one. Money back on sample if not satis- 
factory. 


TEMPLE SIGNAL CO. 


Box 1671 Office: 522 Moss Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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This is a 
Life Insurance 


Policy--- 


Does YOUR City 
Hold One? 











THE LEHMAN TRAFFIC GUIDE 


may be called a life insurance policy for the protection of the public. The City (policy 
holder) purchases the Guide to insure its citizens (beneficiary) of absolute safety, thereby 


eliminating worry and preserving life by preventing traffic accidents. 


To City Officials—It is your duty to see that your City has the best protection 
that money can buy. Insure your City with the Lehman Traffic Guide, a marker con- 
spicuous by night or day that cannot be damaged by the heaviest loaded truck. The 
Lehman Traffic Guide is lighted by night by two bulbs which shine through ten 
34-inch ruby lenses. It stands but 5 inches high. It can be built to fit any size man- 
hole, thus doing double duty as a traffic guide and manhole cover. 


Dont Wait! Insurance tomorrow will not be of any assistance today in preventing 
some terrible accident. 


ELKHART FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
SOUTH ELKHART AVENUE ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE ATTICA AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
A POSITIVE and UNMISTAKABLE 


SIGNAL. A nal which in addition to 
telling you whe » GO and when to STOP 
tells you How Much Time you will have 
before net ott lirection may be expected. 





Red Spot Signal 


ATTICA TRAFFIC SIGNAL CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





Wek GY 
Xia. 


ys = S_ —d» 
_ No. 72 
KEEP OFF) 
VRE | 
GRASS J} 


No. 71 



























The WC Line 

LOT MARKERS AND SIGNS 
Hot Galvanized Cast Iron 
Absolutely Rust Proof 


Hot Galvanizing is the only process employed in 
the marine field—the most exacting in the world 
We use no other Keep Off the Grass’’ signs in 
three handy styles 

No. 71, plate 9 x 6, shaft 13 in. 
No. 72, plate 4'2 x 7%, shaft 8 in. 

No. 7, plate 6 x 4, shaft 10% in. 

Let us quote you on Galvanized Castings and 
Forgings. We have our own foundry, forge shop, 
galvanizing and machine departments. Send for 
circular giving full description of signs. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Middletown, Conn. 
































Patented § 


Make That Installation 
NOw! 


Traffic is now becoming heavier and 
will increase as summer advances. 


“Standard Copy” 


‘Keep to Right, Safety measures are imperative! 

No Left Turn.” The OHIO is the marker for your 

me city. 

One OE ane Semi steel casting; hot galvanized 
finish; no excavation to accumulate 

“Car Stop water; brilliant illumination; diame- 


Safety Zone’, ter 22 inches; height 6 inches 


Write today for prices. 


OHIO 


TRAFFIC MARKER 

















Manufactured by 


THE OHIO TRAFFIC DEVICES CO 
611 North Fourth Street ocean x 


Representative Wanted in Every State 
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Meet your Maintenance Bu dget the “SPRACO” Way! 


— —_ ee —_ 

















SPRACO VOLUME TYPE EQUIPMENT. 
The fastest painting service in existence. 
Decimate your labor costs on bridges, 


buildings, and other large areas. Make Your City 


¥ Safe! 


SPRACO TRAFFIC MARKER 


In use throughout the country by 





City Street Departments and State 
Highway Departments for marking 
Safety Zones, Traffic Zones, etc. 


The same equipment (detached 





from marker) is used for painting 


SPRACO EXTRALITE EQUIPMENT guard rails, road beacons, bridges, 
(Total weight 135 lbs.) carried on a small 
motor truck for painting Police and Fire buildings, etc. 


Department Boxes, Hydrants, Letter 
Boxes, Park Benches, etc., at a fraction E ; 
of the cost of hand brushing. Also used Write Department P. G. 72 stating your 
for repainting trucks, wagons and other 
city equipment. 


SPRAY PAINTING AND FINISHING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 


Distributors for the 


SPRAY ener cratered COMPANY 
60 High Street 


requirements. 





Boston, Mass. 














BOSTON 
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The 
Broad White Mark 
Denotes Safety 


Hampden Marking Machines 
mark streets and highways 
as fast as a man will walk 





STEEL CELLS 
and JAIL WORK 
of every description 


Complete Catalog Mailed on Request. 


E. T. BARNUM IRON WORKS The Hampden Supply Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 45 Sharon St. Springfield, Mass. 



















ST,R ETE TEZEDIRAJINAGE CA'STINGS 
wm Manholes,[Catch§Basins, Highway{Grates, Etc 
Standard and Special 
Write for,illustrated Catalog 
E. G. MUNSON, UTICA, N. Y. 



















{gC TTT TT 


or serviceable,modern, motor-driven 
Be machinery for cleaning streets E 
BIG GIANT, with 30-in. Timken equip- and catch-basins . 


ped cutting unit, $215.00 5 THE AUTO-SWEEPER 
| LITTLE GIANT, with 20-in. ball bear = 


Giant Power Lawn Mowers 








+ ing cutting unit, $175.00 = THE ELGIN 

] New Features Exceptional Values = THE AUTO-EDUCTOR 
H be write ~ 

Write for particalars. E ELGIN SALES CORPORATION 
: 501 Fifth Avenue 10 So.La Salle St 
| Western Implement Co. El New York t cheaae 


360 Park St. Port Washington, Wis. 
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No Corner Too Complicated for 
K. & S. “Automatic Traffic Cops” 


The picture above shows a 6-unit installation 


regulating traffic on a double boulevard in 
Chicago. K & S Signals are also in use in Mil- ' 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Seat- 

tle, Colorad Springs Indianapolis, Terr 
Haute, Ind., Racine South Bend, Oconomow 

Wis., Oak Park, IIL, Chicago Heights, IIl 
Momence, Ill, Homewood, IIl., and Geneva, I1 
Numerous repeat orders are proof of 





Let us help you handle your city’s difficult corners 


Klug & Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wis. . 






































| Certificates o 
tificat f 
Inspection 

| pect 
given by this Company are recog 
nized by all authorities. Thorough 
and accurate bacteriological exami 
nations of food products and water 
for both domestic and _ industrial 
purposes. Complete inspection 
service of structural steel, buildings, 
concrete, pumping stations, ores 
etc. our specialty, 





Write for Bulletins 


Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory 
Inspection Engineers 
and Chemists 
The Vacuum Primer Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Is an exclusive feature with the 


BARTON PORTABLE PUMPER 




















Write us for the complete details og the advantages New York St. Louis 
and uses of this better pumping outfit, used and ap- Ss oe be ol 
‘ontrs >ublic W Dep 
— by Contractors and Public Works Depart + ee ol z igh 
THE BARTON PRODUCTS COMPANY Detroit Buftale 
JACKSON, MICH. 
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OF civic pride 1 


R826 


Rochester 


Cond f 





Planting the 


Seed 
\\ : eins i gaat 


clean 




























A. [ithoprint 









LOOKS 
COSTS 


LIKE A 
LIKE A 


LITHOGRAPH 
BLUE PRINT 





LITHOPRINTS are 


productions on any material of 


ink _re- 


TRACINGS — MAPS — PLANS 








Bulletin of special interest to Architects, 
Engineers & Manufacturers sent on request. 


LITHOPRINT COMPANY of NEW YORK . 


INCORPORATED 


41-43 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Mark Your Traffic Zones 
HOOSIER STREET MARKING WHITE 


with 


Also Yellow, Red and Black 


For permanency—it lasts longer 
For convenience—it dries quicker 
—it costs less 


VISIBLE AT A GREAT DISTANCE 
Write for our new booklet, “For Safety.” 


For economy 


HOOSIER 
PAINT 
WORKS 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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and the Yndian Dial | 


R' )BBERS, payroll bandits, murder- an Indian! In over 1000 cities and 
ers and other crooks recognize the towns throughout the United States 
efficiency of automobiles and in many and Canada Indian Motocyc!l 
cases have been able to make an easy helping to prevent crime—to cat 
getaway almost “under the very noses” speeders and dangerous criminals—to 
of foot police and officers mounted on regulate trafic—and to perform othet 
horses. important police duties. You'd be 
prised to know how efficient! 
3ut see how differently things work how economically—all this 
out when the policeman is mounted on with the 


The Yndian Scout 


—the Ideal Police Motorcycle 


! 





100 pounds lighter than ordinary motor- Find out all about this 
cycles, yet powerful enough to overtake high Motorcycle. The India r 
powered motor cars. Left-hand throttle con- pany are more than just | 
trol leaves right hand free for action. Low motorcycles. They are sp¢ 
saddle position and perfect balance makes the requirements and will g 
Indian Scout easily manoeuvred through needs and make recommer 
heavy traffic. Starts quick as a flash—goes gations. Write for new b 
60 to 75 miles on a gallon—tires good for ing Law and Order it’s 





10,000 to 15,000 miles. Rarely needs repairs. Dept. A-5. 


Grdian o 
\ 
Dept. A-5 Springfield, Massachusetts 


LLL RNR ~ 
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The right tires 
for your trucks 


The right tire for any truck is the one that 
will give the service desired and do it at the 
lowest cost. 

On trucks of medium and heavy capacity 
Kelly Kats answer both these requirements 
perfectly. 

Kelly Kats give traction without chains on 
almost any kind or condition of road. They 
cushion the truck and protect the delicate 
mechanism from road shock. They stand a 
tremendous amount of punishment and deliver 
such exceptional mileage that their cost per 
mile is extremely low. 

This combination of qualities has made 
Kelly Kats the most widely used truck tires 
on the market. 


There are no Caterpillar 
tires but Kelly Kats 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


man? m 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 
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Municipal work today is 
geared up to motor truck 
speed. Whether it is 
street cleaning, collec- 
tion of ashes and garbage, 
fire apparatus — Public 
service demands speed 
and dispatch. Federal 
Motor Trucks are serving 
municipalities satisfac- 
torily and economically. 








e This Federal 
314 ton is in 
mee. service in 


Oswego, N. Y. 








Write for Booklet S.10 ‘‘Making One Thing Better.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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The King of the Black-Tops 


Says:— 


“Of course, every city has its 
own problems, but every road 
problem has a solution, and 


Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavement 


is often the only real solution. 
Not only is the product of high 
quality, but the service of a staff 
of experts is available to assist 
your own staff in the work.” 


Warren Brothers Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N.Y. Vancouver, B.C. Utica, N.Y. 
Portland, Ore. Chieago, Til. M , Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Aris. Cal. 
Winni Man. Washi D.C. Toronto, Ont. 
isburg, Penn. Memphis, Tenn. Les Cal. 





New Orleans. La. Charlotte, N.C. Dallas, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. 





YOUR COSTS CAN BE CUT 


Road building without the Burch Spread- 
er is expensive. With it stone, gravel and 
slag can be spread to width and depth 
from the back of the truck, at a quarter 
the time and half the expense of hand 
work 


Pays Itself in a Mile 


Contractors tell us the first mile pays for 
it in saving, and the rest is profit. 

Burch Car Unloaders save time of your 
trucks and wagons and cut labor bills 
greatly. 


Write to us for particulars. 


The Burch Plow Works Company 
Dept. BI CRESTLINE, 0. 














AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 


American 
Triangle Mesh 
and 
Electric Weld 
Reinforcing 
Fabrics 














Wire fabric reinfercement 
for concrete reads 


ensures permanence 


There is no form of road that is as eco- 
nomical, enduring and efficient as a con- 
crete road. And when it is reinforced 
with steel wire fabric it is practically 
good for all time if the foundation and 
mixture is right. 


Send for our new Road Building Book. 


Chicago Mew York Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Denver San Pranciseo 
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Strength and Stamina for 
_ Heavy Daily Service 


The illustration shows how Shelby 
County commissioners have equipped a 
3%-ton GMC for road maintenance work 
and how well adapted GMC is to such 
service. GMC is built to withstand the 
heavy daily grind that such service neces- 
sitates and to stay on the job without 
interruption. 


GMC offers haulers a means of trans- 
portation that is unsurpassed for effi- 
ciency, endurance and economy. Built on 
the experience of years of successful truck 
manufacture and incorporating seven dis- 
tinctive features of construction, GMC 


not only assures an increased earning 
power but also lower operating costs 
GMC can show profits under conditions 
impossible to the average truck and will 
remain in service for years beyond the 
normal life of a truck. 


These and other special GMC advantages 
are fully explained and GMC construction 
described in the GMC illustrated cata 
logue and booklet “Seven Steps Ahead 

They are free and a request for them does 
not obligate you in any way. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. Fill it in 
and send it to us today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors 





ee 





MAIL THIS TODAY 
General Motors Truck Company 


Dept. 19, 
PONTIAC MICHIGAN 
Please send me GM‘ terature in 
cluding GMC catalogue and booklet 


“Seven Steps Ahead 





**GMC trucks are seven steps ahead’’ 
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Kyrock converts old macadam, gravel, brick, asphalt and concrete 
roadways into the highest type heavy duty pavements—often at 
one-half the cost of new construction. 


New Roads for Old ins | 


Kyrock is shipped ready to lay cold on any standard base. 
i | Shovels, rakes and rollers are the only equipment required. No 
lf asphalt experts are needed. The finished Kyrock pavement is 
smooth, noiseless, dustless and resilient, the same in appearance 
as the finest sheet asphalt. Unlike the hot mix asphalts, however, 
Kyrock will not shove, roll, buckle or bleed. It will not crack in 
winter or rut in summer. 





Our engineering department has prepared standard specifications 
for Kyrock construction and re-construction on all standard bases. 
Literature on request. Ask for booklet A.C, 


Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 


Incorporated 


711-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Louisville, Ky. Pose 
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KEEP ROADS UP ANO TAXES DOWN WITH 


| DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 





@ 


“Road Maintenance by Dust \ \ 
° ” ' 
Prevention” Costs Less \ \ 










































% 
1 } 
The rapid rise of highway engineering toa leadin mn among : ‘ 
the larger industries has naturally attracted mar f the fore- : 
most engineers to this work These men have developed new I 4 
methods worth using in country, village and city Road in- 
; r tenance by dust prevention with Dowfleke is one of the most A 
noteworthy developments in highway work 7 ; 
4 
H From the time when a few tons of Dowflake was demonstrated to ‘ 
4 a county highway department until state departments began 
H buying train loads, only a few years passed t ps recom- 
mended Dow/flake to adjoining townships Cou fiicials 
: vied with each other to build better roads—to make th last 
i longer, and to make them more satisfactory to both residents and 
ie motorists. D lake fitted right into their plans for it kept roads 
-— better, made them last longer—it reduced maintenance costs t 
- _f \ a surprising degree and made records for road officials 
: . 
> When the road bed is in condition, an ordinary truck load of 
Dowflake driven over it at normal speed distributes Dowflake 
as it goes by means of a spreading attachment fastened to the : 
rear of the truck. One man drives, another keeps the hopper 
es full of Dowflake—when the truck has passed the job is done for 
fe . months. Three men and two trucks will cover 20 mil 


es in a day : 
Free Book: *“‘How To Maintain Roads” 


“How to Maintain Roads” is written especially for road builders 
It is full of charts and diagrams, facts and figures that road men 
use in their work It treats of the everyday problems a road man 
encounters and is really a summary of accepted methods pre 


i 





ticed by the foremost engineers and maintenance men Write 
for your copy and if you are interested in 
for the book “How to Cure Concrete 


“| THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH., U. S. A. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West St., New York City — Second 
and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 


oncrete work ask also 
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SPECIFICATIONS 





A book you should have 


you and other engineers and contractors 














this complete manual on expansion joint 


It is thorough as we can make it. It is the last word on the us« 
of expansion jot in concrete construction 
Read this brief outline of the contents of this book Expansion 


Joint in Roads and Pavements; Bridges; Reservoirs and Swim- 
ming Pools; Dar ind Retaining Walls; Sea Walls and Revet- 


nt Work; Stadiums, Roofs, Floors and other concret« 


uctu Specifications for use of Expansion Joint in all types 
struct Discussion of various methods of joint installa- 
tion, and helpful hints on modern practice. 
, ” ” * + 
Published in convenient size for filing, 849” x 11”. Write for 
ir cop f this manual today 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


8 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Elastite Expansion Joir 



















t 1s an elastic resilient material composed of two sheets of asphalt- 
saturated felt between which 1s “sandwiched” a body of carefully refined asphaltic compound 
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PROVED 
AND ACCEPTE 
EXPANSION 
JOINT 
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As Time Goes On 


ff 








hie State Bc Compan | HE older a pavement grows, 
Alt a Brick . — the heavier becomes its traffic 


Alt Il sé 
Barr Clay Company | burden. Therefore, we pave for 
Bingham ton Brick Company | s9 
( leveland Brick sé Y Company the fu ture. 
( lydesdale Bri k & Stone Co J ; i ; 
Ca RT, wicks The Ce. | Some pavements deteriorate as they STOW 
Colton Shia Br bk Comguny old. Heat, cold, and moisture bring about 

Cleveland, Ohio o.°@ ee ° ~ . 
Cary Bitch & The Company decomposition, disintegration and fatigue 
Francis Vitric Brick Company 

"Boynton, Okla. The older they get, the weaker they get, 
Georgia Vitrified Brick & Clay Co. “ ? 


Augusta Ga 


Globe Brick Compan and the heavier grows the traffic. 


ast Liverpool. Ohio 
Hammond Fire Brick Company ‘ ae - : 
Hocking sine k Company | Vitrified paving brick, however. can not 
Independence Paving Brick Co. | lose their “life.” They are impervious. 
ndepen dence ans. | ii 
MW hecling. Wve, | Temperature changes do not effect them. 
C. P. Mayer Brick Company | : 
Mewnl Paves beck Con | They are the same a generation hence as 
) ofat Paving : mh ompany 
Metropolis Paving Brick Co | they are today. 
Pittsburg, Kans || 
Metropolitan Pavi ng Brick Co 1} 
Canton , Ohio | 


eS See | That is why brick pavements are specified 
Minera! Wells, Texas ° ° a 
Moberly Paving Brick Company | when genuine public economy—long life, 
oberly o | 7 
Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. =! low maintenance — governs the decision. 
Patton Clay Mfg. Company I 
Patton, Pa | 
Peebles Paving Brick Company NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCI ATION 
Portsm outh, Ohio Cle 1. Ohi 
Pittsburgh Paving Brick Company Engi ers Building ’ and . 
Pittsburgh, Kansasé 


Purington Paving Brick Company | VI I RIFIED 
Galesburg, Ill 


Southern Clay Mfg. Company 


Chattanooga, Tenn | &9 
Springfield Paving Brick Company | 

Springfield, Ill 
Sterling Brick Company 1} 

Olean, N.Y | | me | 
Streator Clay Mfg. Company | 

Streator, Ill 
Thornton Fire Brick Company 

Clarksburg, W. Va 
Thurber Brick Company 

Ft. We 


orth, Texas 


Toronto Fire Clay Company 
Toronto , Ohio 
Trinidad Back o Tile Company 















































Veede ab urg Paver Company 
Veeders burg, Ind 
Western Shale Pr ~ icts Compar 
Fort Scott, Ka 
- Westport Paving Brick C¢ ompar 
Baltimore, Md | 
} 


} 
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"FIRM. DUSTLESS ROADS 
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Photograph, not retouched, showing truck going twent 
Solvay-treated road. No dust 


y-five miles an hour over 


Year after year, more and more states, counties, and municipalities are suc- 
cessfully using Solvay Calcium Chloride as a combined surface road binder 
and dust layer because it presents to the Highway Engineer the outstanding 
appeal of ease of application and low cost of maintenance. 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


“The Natural Dust Layer’ 


Solvay supplies the necessary amount of moisture required for binding the road surface 
and maintaining it in a firm, compact, resilient, dustless condition. 
material for town and country road treatment. 





It is the perfect 


Solvay does not track or stain and will not adversely affect automobile tires or horses’ 
hoofs. 


Fifty conveniently situated distributing points assure prompt delivery with minimum 


transportation charges. In 100-pound moisture-proof bags and 375-pound non-returnable 
drums. 


Write for Booklet No. 1002. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Division 

















40 Rector Street New York 
~ — eine 
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Juofold Road Building 


v Y ou effect a twofold economy by using Stand- 
) ard Road Oil to improve your dirt and stone 


roads. 





The first economy is immediate. You get good serviceable 
roads at low cost. If you prepare them with correct gra- 


x dients and drainage before applying the proper grade of 
Standard Asphalt Road Oil, you obtain a wearing course 
capable of withstanding the heaviest of ordinary traffic; yet 
the cost of application and maintenance will be low. 


The second economy is accumu- 
lative. You build up those roads 
which eventually will need a per- 
manent surface. Each year as you 
apply the oil, your roads become 
better and require less and less 
maintenance. In five or six years 
the roadway will be an excellent 
base for a higher type of asphalt 
pavement and the money spent 
now for oiling will then return 
extra dividends. 


You must insist, of course, that 
the proper grade of oil be used or 
you will not obtain the desired re- 
sults. If too light an oil is used, it 
will not bind the road materials 


together. If it is too heavy, it will 
not penetrate into tl.e roads. 

To help you determine which 
grade of oil is most suitable for 
your work, we maintain a staff of 
road engineers. These men spend 
their time studying, advising and 
recommending the proper meth- 
ods of improving roads with 
Standard Asphalt Road Oil and 
Stanolind Paving Asphalt. Their 
services are at your disposal. 

Two booklets have been prepared 
by these men, one covering the use 
and application of Road Oil and 
the other of Asphalt. Either or both 
will be sent to you on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 &. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA = ro a 
i Evansville Davenport Huron Fargo Julut ansas 
en Indianapolis De Moines MICHIGAN Minot Mankato St — 
Joliet South Bend Mason City Detroit WISCONSIN Minneapolis St. Loué 
Peoria KANSAS Sioux City Grand Rapids La Crosse 
Quincy Wichita Saginaw Milwaukee 
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CLEAN YOUR CITY 
WITH AN AUSTIN 
MOTOR SWEEPER 








Clean streets are an asset to any com- The street cleaning problem is one that 
can never be solved in the sense of ceas- 
ing further to exist, since dirt and filth 
and strangers alike, and are one of the will always continue to be deposited on 
our city streets; but Austin Motor Sweep- 
ers come closer to solving it than any- 
progressive administration. thing else. 


munity. They react favorably on citizens 


best and most tangible indications of a 


Let us show you how they will make your 


resolution for “A Clean City” come true. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


Factories and Home Office: CHICAGO 
Branches in 22 Cities 








a 
quit 












FOR HANDLING CRUSHED hig INCL LEV “2 


‘Not Expensive 


Ms — 

Large comfortable and well-furnished : 
83 Rooms, hot and cold running water, $2.50 
210 Rooms, single with beth, $3.00 - $3.50 

192 Rooms, with + $4.00 
160 Rooms, double, with heh, $s 00 + $6.00 
135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00- $7.00 
Many Sample Roomsand Parlor Suites, $7.00 up 



























ES 
BREAKFASTS —Club Breakfasts with 
generous portions at 6c, 75¢ and $1.00, 
LUNCHEONS—A la Carte in four 
nanonally famous restaurants. 
—A la Carte. Special Sunday 
Table d'Hote dinner at $2.00. Special 
dinner in the Grill only, every evening 
excepting Sunday, at $1.50. 
CAFETERIA — Hollenden cooking and 
service at Cafeteria prices. 
MUSIC—Carl Rupp's Hollenden Quintette 
in the Crystal g Room noon and 





From cars to trucks the RELIANCE 
'} PORTABLE CAR UNLOADER will save 
|| more than ite cost in one season. 


Catalog and Price List on Request. 


| JNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
q KINGSTON, N. Y. 
mw York Offics, 114 Liberty 8 Boston Office, 141 Milk St, 
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At an outdoor meeting held recently in Newark, 
N. J., many thousands were able to hear the speak 
ers distinctly. The edge of the crowd heard equally 
as well as those close to the platform—thanks to 
the Western Electric Public Address System 


Equip your park concert platforms and your 
public halls too with this remarkable device for am 
plifying and distributing sound. Enable the largest 
crowds to hear at all civic gatherings. 

Write for full information on the Public Ad 
dress System—the apparatus that is being used s 
successfully in many places. An installation will be 
made at the National Republican Convention at 
Cleveland. Perhaps we can arrange a demonstration 
of the model best suited to your own conditions 


estern Electric 


Public Address System [[ «0.0: 
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Even a whisper carried for blocks 
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| BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 


‘ROLLERS 


All Types and Sizes 


With or without Scarifier 
attachment. 








Helps you finish the job 
on time. 


Send for catalog A for 


complete information. 





The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. 
Springfield. Ohio. 





. ore _ ney AVIATOR AA i a 


rome 





ERIE TANDEM PAVING ROLLERS 


Includes everything that makes for the 
best in Road Rollers. They are strong, 
simple in construction—durable and econom- 
ical and easy to operate. Our first roller 
built in 1887 is still doing its ‘‘bit.” 

Erie Rollers are guaranteed against break- 
age or wear for 5 years. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. Sein 7 ; -- 
THE ERIE MACHINE SHOPS ERIE, PA. 














a.) NEW IN DUMP WAGONS 


For hauling garbage, ashes, 

tin cans, etc. 

a a three wagons when ONE will do the 

wo! 

Our wagon has extra large capacity, low-hanging 
, easy to load and dump, 


STRONG AND DURABLE 
Write us for further details. 


GEO. H, HOLZBOG & BRO. 


and wooden-bed vehicles. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
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S 
"I want Road Machinery that will do good work, plenty of it and 
that will stand up. | 
, I want to deal with a concern that gives service and that stands | 
é squarely back of every piece of equipment it puts out.” 
If you are, then you are the man we want to hear from. 
J } 
| 
4 
‘ i 
{ | 
> i 
l= | 
5 
AS | 
“ 1 
§| 
: 7 
A 10 Ton Monarch Steam Roller ready for business. A double cylinder engine, : 
ample boiler power, high steam dome, differential gear and plenty of coal and 2 
water capacity are a few of the features that make the Monarch a popular and 
satisfactory Roller. 
| 
Our line includes 
Road Graders, Rock | 
Crushers, Road Rol- 
lers, Car Unloaders, 
| Gravel Screening 
Plants, Heating Ket- 
‘ tles, Oiling Machin- 
ery, Road Drags and 
Culvert Pipe. 
. Ask fo catalogue ) 
Champion Rock Crusher, Mounted, With Elevator, Screen and sips - : ‘ le ‘ 
Portable Stone Bin. Champion Crushers are made in many sizes Creryihing fo y the 
| We specialize in designing, building and installing complete Road Maker. 
crushing plants. ] ; 
BOSTON, MASS ® CHICAGO. ILL 
NEW YORK.NY The A s ATLANTA,GA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA oO D LOS ANGELES, CAL 
PITTSBURGH, PA G oO Oo Do Fz ° PORTLAND OREGON 
| MACHINERY CS a 
me amanda a inc 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
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ypetual Care 


Save Money with the 
Peerless Lawnmower 


Grinder 


The Peerless Lawn Mower Grinder sharpens all makes of Power, Horse and Hand Mowers in 20 to 30 
minutes, with razor-like edge, giving any desired clearance or bevel. Mowers run easier, less power 
required, hence more speed. One owner reports they have dispensed with one man. Another writes: 


“The Peerless Grinder saves us $700 to $800 annually.” 


Write for Catalog and list of users. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 808 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio 











*GODWIN STEEL PAVING GUARDS 


PROTECT THE EDGES OF 
STREET, ROAD, CURB & 
STREET RAILWAY 
PAVING. ; 


Write for IIlas- 
trated C ata- 
log No. 
hae 








rw Various 
Sizes and 

Shapes adapt- 

able to all types & 
character of paving. 
W.S.GODWINCO#Inc. 
Race & McComas Sts., Baltimore, Md. 








Wood Brill Works 


Makers of 
Hammer Drills & Tripod Drills 
A Drill for Every Job 


Get our literature before you 
place your order. See how 
easy it is to save money with 
WOOD Drills. 


30-36 Dale Ave., PATERSON, N. J. 














ANY MAKE MACHINE 





THEY WILL WEAR OUT 


WHEN THEY DO 


Send Your Rolls to the 


Kendallville Broom & Brush Co. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


To Be Refilled. 
Write Us for Prices. 
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Hinney 





TRIPLEX 
COMBINATION 








STREET FLUSHER 


A single power unit for 
driving truck and supply- 


ing pressure for flushing, 





sprinkling and oiling. 


— ut No extra gasoline engine or 
SS \ } separate power plant re- 
‘ y J. 





A quired for supplying pump 


pressure. 


a 








STREET SPRINKLER AND ROAD OILER 


' 
' 








The change from water 


sprinkling or flushing to oil 





spraying is made instan- 


taneously. 


Bis % Unequalled for efficiency and 


low cost of operation. 





Write us today for full Details 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TAMPICO 
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Hydraulic Hoists and Steel Bodies 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Company is the pioneer builder of 
Hydraulic Hoists and Steel Dump 
Bodies; today it leads in size, num- 
ber in use, production, factories, and 
service facilities. Wood-Detroit 
means certainty of satisfaction. 







For Garbage 
Collection 


Municipalities from coast to coast have 
found this specially designed, water- 
tight garbage body, used with the 
Wood Underbody Hoist, the best 
means of garbage collection. Made in 
all capacities and to fit any chassis 
desired. 


Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co. 


7936 Riopelle Street, Detroit, Michigan 





Send for Spe- 
cial Municipal 
Data 




















Representatives in 


_ RUSSELL | 
“HEWAY PATROL” 


Stands today first in the field and without an 
equal. For road maintenance it has many dis- 
tinctive features—receding platform allowing 
operator full view of work—long wheel base 

large wheels—blade lowered and raised by 
worm gear. It is easy riding and requires only 
one man and two horses. Weight 1200 pounds. 


Russe I pment inc ides 8 s s in Ro id Mac t nes 
rangi f the Russell Super vee L, wei ght 9300 lbs 
t Pa weigh 000 Ibs » Scarific 
Road D Drag and Wheel Scrapers. Drag Line 
Gravel § ( g a a g 

Steel Be 


A very complete catalog of special interest to a 
road builders —sent free and postpaid 


Russell Grader Manufacturing Co. 
FACTO! AN ENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1filiated Plants—Cicero, Ill., North Kansas ( ity, Mo., 
femphis, Tenn., Dallas, Tex 





all principal cities. 























SUPERIORITY 


HE unquestioned superiority of Galion 

Road Machines is demonstrated by 
an ever increasing demand. Discerning 
highway officials, contractors and engi- 
neers, place their faith in Galion Prod- 
ucts because of proven service, economy 
and efficiency. 
The diversity of the Galion Line is your 
assurance of securing machines that are 
exactly suited for any task common to 
present day road building methods. We 
are at your service for consultation and 
suggestions if you are contemplating the 
— of road machinery. 
Send for catalog No. 26 describing the Galion line 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MPG. CO. 


GALION, OHIO 
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Two Things 
That COUNT! 

















Efficient Road Maintenance depends on a well 
planned system of Maintenance, plus proper equip 
ment of dependable performance. To supply the 
units best suited to the requirements of your main 
tenance work is a part of our service. It assures 
both economical and satisfactory repairs. The Trail 
O-Heater is one of several types of heaters used suc 
cessfully where frequent maintenance over large 
districts demands quick, convenient transportation. 





For every Maintenance problem there is a Littleford 
Heater. Our advice in selection is yours for the ask 
ing. 

A Post Card Will Bring 

Our Complete Catalogue. 














ee 


500 East Pearl Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








[ALL ROADS LEAD TO LITTLEFORD EQUIPME 
2 _ GOOD ROADS FOLLOW | 
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The Heil-Ford Sprinkler hi 
capacity of 500 gallon It i 
furnished cor nog with man 


hole head contro a ver and 
hydrant hose. A al buy for 
municipalities, Country Clut 
Golf Clubs, Cemeteri« et 





STREET SPRINKLERS! 9:2", si, Boats, Seeaktg 


icii lord 


a Rul ybish 

np Unit, Garbage Dump Body, Asphalt 

\ | Quality tank t y, and Hand Hoist Gravel Dump Body 
to! nt t rit toda y for our Proposition to Munic- 

for Bulletins No. 126 and 132 

1242 - 26th Avenue, Cua Largest Manufacturers Steel Dump Bodies, 
Milwaukee Wisconsin Hydro Hoists, and Tanks for all makes or 


Distributors in Twenty-Three Important Cities 


models motor trucks. 


Mill 








HAISS PORTABLE BELT 
CONVEYORS 


Inexpensive—ruggedly built for heavy duty 

economical to operate and maintain. 

Hand portable, self-propelled and revolving 
self-propelled types. Equipped with measuring 








||| Repairing Streets 
| (with top box 


hopper if desired. Provision for maintaining 
uniform tension and permanent alignment of 


belt. Bulletin 1022 tells an interesting story. 


THE GEO. HAISS MFG. CO., Inc. 
143rd ST. and RIDER AVE.., NEW YORK 
Established 1892 Representatives throughout the world H-87 











EAGLE-UNIVERSAL-MUNICIPAL-DUMP-BODIES for Ford Trucks 


For Collection of — ; , ee, 2 GR ge. exp. 
Ashes, Cinders, ; = : 

Rubbish, Papers, 
Leaves, 
Sweepings, 
Semi wet and dry 
garbage, Snow 
Removal. 





Dropside Top Box 
(both sides) 





High or low sub- 
sills (as ordered) 





Steel lined or not 
(as ordered) 











removed.) eM fo es Top Box 
removable 
1 
THE - EAGLE - WAGON - WORKS Auburn, New York, Dept. **A’’ 
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Operated entirely by the driver, the Childs Motor Pix 
all dirt and litter. The result—streets that 


Now—a machine that offers every cit 
the boon of clean streets 


y 


with the economy of one-man control 


TREETS free from litter and dust—str« 
pride in. The prosperous, uy 





AL.c 
that pleases the taxpayer and impresses t I 
You can easily have such munic- niece 


ipal neatness now. And the cost 
is actually below the cost of main 
taining out-of-date, slow methods 
With one man completely con 
trolling it, the Childs Motor Pick 
Up Strect Sweeper gathers in every 
particle of dirt and rubbish. Its re 








VW 

volving gutter broom follows the 
curb automatically, throwing all I 
litter under the wide pick-up broom ( 
A clean, dustless sweep over every 
inch of the road 

No blocking traffic, either. This 
sweeper easily passes street cars, “ 


and it is flexible—readily manoeu- : 
i Its carefully planned « 

verec Childs Sweeper to | 

t works rapidly, quietly .ays 

It k pid juiet I 


ut 


c , : Ja ~ s mn 1 2 
| Oy. ou WG id 
CaMiVe Chilis (orpora 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
356 Turner Street, Utica, N. \ 
Foamite-Childs of Ca ri 
Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading citie of all countr 


“CLEAN STREETS ARE AN ASSET TO A CITY’ 
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Style I with barrel skids, made 


C NON-LEAKABLE WELDED in any size up to 225 gallons. 


(Held by the Weld) 


TAR AND ASPHALT 
@) HEATING KETTLES 
20 STYLES 


BUILT FOR ROAD 
iL AND 


STREET SERVICE 


10 TO 1,000 GALLONS 
CAPACITIES 


he design, material, construction and workmanship, 


fact everything which contributes to their manu 
facture must measure up the highest standard, They have 
no equal for strength and ¢ antages 


Any size shipped immediately upon receipt of order. We 


carry a complete line of pouring pots, gravel and sand 
dryers, fire wagons, combination heaters and dryers and roof- 
ing kettles. MADE RIGHT — PRICES RIGHT 

Write for complete catalogue. 


CONNERY & CO., Inc. 4000 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If desired kettles can be equipped with Hyatt ROLLER BEARINGS and RUBBER TIRES 











MAINTAINERS ~ROLLERS 


The Huber Four Cylinder Gasoline Roller 


HUBER Restos C uti 


starts easily, has surplus power and con- ‘ 
venient to handle. Air controlled scarifier Can Be Conquered with 


folds under when not in use 
The Huber Steam Roller has been stand- CARBONDALE 


ard equipment with road builders for 
many years. Always dependable The H IDE 
Huber One-Man Road Maintainer is eco- 


nomical and the four cylinders furnish . 

excess power. Has weight enough to ag LEARN HOW 
hold blade down when making heavy cut . 

and pulls a detached grader when neces- Jie We will gladly 
sary. dr send you two 


Write for illustrated folders fully explanatory 


on any Huber Road Tool. y. | poumpiete 2 & 
4 u 


THE HUBER MFG. co. | { HEN) request. 
102 Center Street, Marion, Ohio “ ; Main Office 

CARBONDALE 
CALCIUM CO. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, New York, 
P elphia, Pitts- 
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Street Flusher Cleans 10 Miles 
a Day and Saves Money 


This Garford street flushing 
apparatus is in use at Altoona, 
Pa. It carries a 1,000 gallon 
water tank which can be filled 
in two and one-half minutes. 

The pressure on the water is 
maintained by a special attach- 
ment. This Garford street 
cleaning machine 
flushes four blocks 
on 1,000 gallons, 
using but two noz- \.!./Le 


Garford Preferred 





zles. Ten miles of streets can 
be cleaned daily. 

Every Garford is engineered 
to the specific job. Garford En- 
gineers will gladly discuss your 
local problems and make recom- 
mendations— gratis, of course. 

Write today for full details and 
information on how 
this Garford flusher 
saves money for the 
city of Altoona. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 714 Tons 








a 
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DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION | 
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Nationwide Service 


RUCK buyers know 
the importance of 
nation-wide service 


backed by factory bran- 


ches and authorized 
dealers. 
When the time comes 


for replacing a part 
Mack trucks are never 
far from a source of 
supply. 


There are 74 direct Mack 
factory branches and 
over 250 authorized 
dealers throughout the 
United States at the 


service of Mack owners. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Branches owned by this company operat 


perate under 
the titles of: "MACK MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY” and “MACK-INTERNATIONAI 
MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION.” 


+ 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
LA Ee 


When writing to A 


ERICAN 





City 
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IN CASE OF FIRE 
DANGEROUS STREET CORNERS 


Can be made safe for traffic 
and fire trucks by 


STERLING ELECTRIC SIRENS 








Type “F” 
A powerful signal that means 
“FIRE” to everyone. 


This is a real “Safety Signal” 
Let us send you full particulars. 


INTER-STATE MACHINE ‘PRODUCTS CO. 


ROCHESTER 53 Allen Street, NEW YORK 














This Wagon Will Reduce 


Your Collection Costs 


rear dump refuse 

s been designed with 
l of reducing collection 
[t is saving municipalities hundreds 
nds of dollars annually through 
men and horses for the 


Irpose 


Write today for Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 
describing fally the horse and tractor- 
drawn wagon-trailer. 


CONVERTIBLE WAGON- TRAILERS INC 


2/0- 218 AMHERST ST BUPFALO. NY 








American City Thank you. 
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“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” 
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Fair And Honest Dealing 


You Should Know These 
Vital Reasons for North- 
ern Supremacy 


Six Reasons Why You Should 
Insist on The Northern 
Rotary Pump 


1—Over 1000 Northern Rotary Pumps 
have been sold. 


2—Wear is automatically taken up. 


3—Northern Rotary Pumps have long 
life at high efficiency. 
4— The extremely effective Lateral Ports 


eliminate pulsation. 


5—Packing and Mechanical friction are 
reduced to a minimum. 


6—The Policy of fair and honest dealing 


of the Company. 


NORTHERN PIRE 


What you want when you buy 


a fire pump. 


Northern Rotary Pumps are sold to de 
liver a certain definite volume of water at 
a definite pressure. This means they will 
pass an Underwriter’s Pumping test at 
that capacity and it means you get all you 
p ay for. 


° | 
Our reputation for fair and honest dealing 
means more than a mere guarantee. 


In buying a Northern Rotary Pump—you 
insure your satisfaction [hen it auto 
matically becomes our job to back up your 
good judgment Northerns must make 
good—and they do 

Our ideal is to keep every customer a 


satisfied customer. [his places an obliga 


tion on us to satisfy you. 


You don’t have to take a chance. Years 
of s atisfying performance e behind Northern 
Pumps protects you. Specify Northern on 


your next pumper. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


Arraratos[o. 


900 Eighteenth Avenue N. E. 
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WATEROUS . --- REO 


Pumper-Chemical-Hose Car 
300 Gallon Pump 
40 Gallon Chemical 
1000-ft. Hose Box 
Complete Equipment 
UNDERWRITERS ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED 
Send for Literature 


WaATEROUS Fire Encrnes WORKS 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Agencies in principal cities 





Dependable 








TAR KETTLES 
SAND DRYERS 
TOOL HEATERS 





Portable Kettles 50 to 900 Gallons 
Stationary 25 to 200 Gallons 


Write for Catalog 


THE JOS. HONHORST CO. 


1016 W. 6th ST. CINCINNATI, O. 











POWERFUL 


n Monarch Indust 

Iractors “take hold” the load 

moves steadily, surely and with 

that degree or certainty that 
' ' tec tin 


\\ 
Whi 





A oo - 
**C’’ 30-20 **B’’ 4-40 **D’’ 6-60 


MONARCH TRACTORS, INC. 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 


Builders of 
The Crawler without Track Trouble. 














More Speed--Less Labor! 


F OR road building and repairing—any con- 
crete job—J aeger Mixers are unequalled. Better 
mixing. Fewer men. Lower cost. Used for 
municipal work in hundreds of cities in America 
and foreign countries. A size for every need. 
Write for Jaeger catalog. 


The Jaeger Machine Co. 


215 Dublin Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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Obsolete Boxes 


removed by Fall River 


VER one hundred and sixty obsolete boxes which had grown 

old in service have been removed by Fall River and over 
three hundred and fifty by Providence and replaced by modern 
Peerless Boxes. Those replaced included Ideal, Gardiner, Excel- 
sior and other types. Some had been in service for ten years: 
others for forty years. All of them had paid for themselves many 
times over. 


A number of other cities have removed all of their obsolete 
boxes and an even greater number have made plans to remove a 
definite number each year until their entire system is modernized. 


If you have any Ideal, Gardiner, Excelsior, Crane or other types 
of boxes which are now obsolete we should be pleased to make 


a special proposition to help you install modern boxes in their place. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


A BOX A BLOCK 
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TTS HE PROSPECT FIRE FIGHTER is carefully engi- | 

neered to provide faithful service and protection 
to the city whose requirements demand a pumper of 
150 to 400 gallons capacity. Built to your specifi- 


eations on any standard chassis. 


THE PROSPECT FIRE ENGINE CO. 
Prospect, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF “DELUGE” FIRE EQUIPMENT 














L 














FABRIC FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


127 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORY: SANDY HOOK, CONN. 








Patentees and Sole Manufacturers since 1880 


WAX AND PARA GUM TREATED COTTON 
RUBBER LINED FIRE HOSE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Binghamton, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. Bloomfield, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Baltimore, Md. Montreal, Canada 


Boston, Mass. 
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Superior Balance Brings Supremacy to Ameri- 
can-LaFranceType 31 Front Drive Water Tower 


The American-LaFrance type 31 Water 
Tower supplied with 55 and 65 foot 
masts is a splendidly balanced piece of 
apparatus. 


This: balance insures flexibility, speed and ease of 
operation. 

From the large cities where these water towers are in 
use, come words of heartiest commendation on their 
actual performance 

The power plant is of the six cylinder type and devel 
ops 105 horse power. 

It will pay you to inspect the mechanical features of 
the type 31 Water Tower. Write us for detailed speci- 
fications. 


AMERICAN-JAFRANCE FIREENGINE (OMPANY.ING. 











BRANCHES ELMIRA, N. Y. BRANCHES 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CANA AN FACTORY ENVEF SAN FRAN 
BOSTON CHICAGC MINNEAPOL WASHINGTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO, ONT ANGELE PORTLAN 
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Forty-nine Years of 
Fire-line Service! 


For almost a half-century the name ‘“‘Eureka’”’ 
on fire hose has stood for maximum service 
and dependability. 



















TIVE 


TITSESS 


Winter and summer—caked with ice—charred 
by the blaze—from couple-up to shut-down— 
‘““Eureka”’ has made good on every test since 
1875. 

You can trust every length of Paragon or any 


of the other famous brands of Eureka manu- 
facture. 
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United States Rubber Company 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE DEPARTMENT 
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THE STUTZ SUPREME 














ry . ‘ o . . ve 
lriple Combination Pumpers in all Sizes 
350 Gallon to 1400 Gallon Capacities 


Tt ae ie 
T ihe Lt 








Combination Chemical and Hose Cars 
Front and Rear Steer Combination 


SERVICE TRUCKS 





All Our Apparatus is Engineered and Built for FIRE 
SERVICE Only 
See our “BABY STUTZ” before you buy. The 350 Gallon Triple Com- 
bination. The “Biggest-Little’ Machine in America; not too small for the 


large city; not too large for the small city. 


When in Need of Modern Fire Apparatus Communicate With 


STUTZ FIRE ENGINE CO. 


_S INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























TUT 
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' 
| = { Our new catalog is ready for 
Seeds # Success you. A complete and reliable 
Serr buying guide for greens offi- 
. y =~ cials. It's gratis—send for it. 
ae p= tee >». 
—right now | 





4 fs Grass Seed 


for spring seeding 
a should command your 
JS attention 
Be ready for your Spring Seeding when Nature 
tells you to sow. For 22 years we have had the 
reputation of furnishing the proper seed at the 
proper time 
Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 


Golf turf mixtures and varieties 























“Boulevard” Fertilizer 
Sheep Manure Fescue and Humus 
an “| | Guaaie tert a7 min aoe 
\* @ ‘REEPING BENT, KY. BLUE GRASS, RYE 
Jf ;' GRASSES, BERMUDA GRASS, RED’ TOP, 
CT ae RS, JAPAN CLOVER, and CARPET GRASS 
* Tite ¢ Everything in Approved Material and Equipment 
PUTTING GREEN MOWERS, POWER MOW- 
HE IDEAL TRIPLEX, with its 84- ERS, ROLLERS (all weights), HARROWS, 
I inch swath will go onto any golf ey ALL KINDS OF MAINTE- 
course and cut as much or more J NANCE EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS. 
grass than any tractor driven mower 
made There are three reasons for this OLIVER JOHNSON, Inc. 
First, is its wonderful flexibility. You Tart Specialist 
t can literally ‘‘turn it on a dime.’’ It Morgan Heron. § ° S CH 
an be driven forward or backward, turned ’ » Superior dts. ICAGO 
; in its own length and it ‘‘cleans up’’ as Telephone, MONROE 6580-1-2-3 
it goes. There are no awkward triangles 5 





left behind the Triplex. Second, the cut 

ting units can be raised or lowered by the 

operator without leaving his seat or stop- 

ping the mower. There is no time lost 

going over drives or rough spots W E R E F I # L 
Third,—the ‘‘Bulldog’’ cutting units 

with their Timken bearings, alemite lubri- 


cation, special steels and many drop S . § k E E T S W E E P I N re 


forgings stay on the job week-in and week- 


out without adjustments or repairs. They 
‘ give the Triplex a durability that only MACHINE. R 
; users know. Regardless of how you are 
J mowing your courses, you will be inter 


ested in the low cost made possible by the 
Ideal Triplex. Write for literature. 





Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
400 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St 

Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


| Power Mowers 


A ew x, 











O4 











We Manufacture all Kinds of 
MUNICIPAL 
BROOMS & BRUSHES 





Let Us Quote You. 


a Junior _ 30-inch models { NG BROOM CO. 
ave ci r 5 . a 
— Ey North Side — Pittsburg, Pa. 


wt 
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SHADE TREES for 
Vv RR CITY PLANTING 

















Meehan Trees have been planted from 








; : Coast to Coast and from Canada to 
Omamentals eneciraly | Mexico for upwards of half a century 
: me nrg ity ane We grow Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
UN| Vari Tor street, p Evergreens. 225 acres. Before placing 
| and all civic planting your order for nursery stock, secure our 
nora > OWe cater to the most holesale Catalogue 
urseries, Ine SCYDML } ? 
hemattin  —Wscronmating trade. | THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
a A? | Wholesale Nurserymen 
Have you seen ANDORRA? | DRESHER. PA. 


}} 





ji -— —_ 








The Exquisite 
HARDY AMERICAN AZALEAS 
make permanent plantings and do not die out as do mollis and « 
Flame Azalea, A. calendulacea Swamp Azalea, A. viscosa 
Sweet Azalea, Arborescens Pinkshell Azalea, A. vaseyi 


All these in strong clumps, heavily budded 
Also the finest Broadleaf Evergreens and Conifers. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, OWNER 


Boxford-Highlands Nursery 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 








___ — ——$—$——————————————— —————— se a) 











General Nursery 


1000 Acres Sete (0 Year 
Ornamental Trees,Shrubs and 
Roses our specialties . . Pleased 
to quote on car lots or less... 
Excellent shipping facilities 




















The Storrs @ Harrison Company 
Box K... Painesville Ohio 


Baw el 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





—— 
EVERG 8 - 
Ask for RHODODENDRONS Visit 

Catalog TREES AND SHRUBS Nursery 
' OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamental Trees For Street and Lawn. Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, and 


Perennials. 
Special prices on large quantities. 
Send for Catalog and Price List 
W. & T. SMITH COMPANY Geneva, N. Y. 














BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
The Leading American Seed Catalog How They Do It 



























P Burpee’s Annual is a complete garden guide 
cement amiga about the best In Other Places 
Write for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
today. - 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. See Pages 4 6 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


























9 areeseey emeae a 
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$9 Frami 
: Hardy Northern ramingham Nurseries 


Ornamental trees, shrubs and 


Gr own Ornamentals evergreens for street and park 


tet 


2 . 
&9 Properly packed for shipment planting. 
Q arrive in good condition and 
‘ grow better. We are growers FRAMINGHAM—MASS, 


of the largest assortment of 
Ornamental Stock in Michigan. 


OAS 








yy) DYOVOY DIGVQIAVOMOIONVO rh 
BAA NAB OBB DAD DOD CB OD! 






Special prices to park and 
cemetery superintendents and 
other buyers for municipal 
planting. Send your list for 
quotations. Write for our cata- 


log. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


25 Parsons Street, 


Ove 
be 





oF ag ESTEE 


petetorererereresiene 


Large Shade and 
Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs 


LEWIS & VALENTINE COMPANY 


















DETROIT, MICHIGAN 47 W. 84th St., New York 
G L1 g. Y. 
2 QO OROROQIOIOI © IOIOIO? Q ; Prusking 1 amine # Orange Bt. z. 
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Deciduous and Evergreen 


TREES and SHRUBS 


For Parks and Roadside Planting. 
Roses and Hardy Plants 


Our Price List is Yours for the Askin 


AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 


70 East 45th St., New York 














SHADE TREES—EVERGREENS 


MAPLES—Sugar and Norway. 
CATALPA—Bungei. 
SYCAMORE—European. 

OAK—Pin and Red. 
SPRUCE—Norway, 4 to 7 feet. 
ARBOR VITAE—American, 4 to 7 feet. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





Big 
Production 


and long ex- 
perience in 
making Dow 
Settees result 
automatically 
in standardized 
products, lower 
prices and long- 
er durability. 
W rite for prices 
and catalog be- 
fore placing 
your order. 





The Dow Co., Incorporated | 
310 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 


DOW SETTEES | 




















Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
and Hardy Perennials 


A complete stock. 
Quality unexcelled. 
Send for price list. 


HENRY KOHANKIE & SON 
Painesville, Ohio 


BRAXMAR BADGES 


Police, Fire and Municipal 
Badges in all Metals 
Fully Illustrated Catalog. 


C. G. BRAXMAR CO., Inc. 


10-12 Maiden Lane New York 




















H. ERNEST CONWELL 


Evergreen 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. 


Boxwood, Specimens and Hedging a 
Specialty. 


Write your requirements. 


MILTON, DELAWARE 











HAVE YOU SEEN 


the lists of valuable catalogs 
on pages 4 and 6? A careful 
study of these pages will be 
of help to you in locating the 
machinery, materials or ap- 
paratus you want. 


CATALOGS YOU NEED 








EXPERIENCE 


qualifies us to say that 
no more quality can be 
built into ANY mower 
at ANY price. 

Dealers will find many 
interesting features 
Write. 












IDEAL POWER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 


i00 Kalamazoo Street, 
Lansing, Mich. 


91 





“IDEAL 
WOLVERINE 
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CASTIRON PIPE 
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THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Subsidiary of |RON PRODUCTS [DRPORATION 
41 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSNI=PIPE, 


NO POURING; NO CALKING; NO BELL HOLES TO DIG 
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“DIRECTORY .°>—_ 
| CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
LLANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS # 








EXPERT 
ADVICE Iv 
A RE 


AL 
ECONOMY 
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The consultants whose cards appear on t he following 


Robert L. Totten, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. Rowland Bibbins, Washington, D. C 
Black, McKenney & Stewart, Washington, D. ( 
Ralph Bowman,aWashington, D. C 
George Burnap, Washington, D. C 

P. H. Norcross, Atlanta, Ga 

Ernest Whitchard, Dawson, Ga 

William H. Allen, Chicago, Ill. 

Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Chicago, I!! 
Amercan Park Builders, Chicago, I! 

W. H. Allen, Chicago, Ill 

Louis 8. Cole, Chicago, IIL. 

Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Chicago, Ll 

J. L. Jacobs & Company, Chicago, II! 


Langford™& Moreau, Chicago, Ill 
Marr, Green & Company, Chicago, I!! 
Maury & Gordon, Chicago, Lil. 


Keller, Deleuw & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, Chicago, Lil 

Randolpb-Perkins Co., Chicago, Ill 

a A. Rossiter ( ‘ompany, Chicago, Ill 

i. Smith & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

‘ *harles Brossman, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Currie Engineering Co., Webster City, la 

Sheffield A. Arno Boston. Mass. 

Metealf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. 

Weston & Sampeon, Boston, Mass 

Arthur H. Blanchard, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

— Williams, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bragg Engineering Company, Detroit, Mich 

John A. Brooks, Detroit, Mic 


Russell A. Murdock, Detroit, Mich 
Howard R. Green Co., Cedar Rapids, la 
Chas. L. Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 
Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Mich 

E. T. Archer & Company, Kansas City, Mo 
Black & Veatch, Kansas ( ity, Mo 

Burns & McDonnell, Kansas C ity, Mo 

C. E. Jacoby Eng. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Arthur L. Mullegren, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. E. Smith & Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Conard & Busby, Burlington, N. J 
Ethelbert E. Furlong, Newark, N. J 

F. A. Dunham, Plainfield, N. J 

American Public Utilities Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
Banks & Craig, New York, N. Y 

The Beeler Organization, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas F. Bowe, New York, N. Y. 

City Wastes Disposal Co., New York N. Y. 
H. B. Cleveland, New York 

Waldo 8. Coulter, New York, N. Y 
Ekroth Laboratories, New York 

Fowler Engineering Corp., New York ( ity 
Fuller & McClintock, New York, N. Y 

A. E. Hansen, New York, N.Y. 

James C. Harding, New York, N. Y 
Hazen & Whipple, New York, N. Y. 

J. Wallace ins, New York, N. Y. 
Hill, Nicholas 5., New York, N. Y. 
George A. Johnson Co., New York, N. Y 
Cornelius 8. Loder & Associates, New York, N. Y. 
Clarence D. Pollock, New York, N. Y, 
Alexander Potter, New York, N. Y. 


pages are listed below by States. 


Clyde tote, New ron) N. Y. 

James F. Sanborn & C. gert, N. ¥.¢c. 
Henry W. Taylor, New York & A 
Technical Advisory Corp., N.Y.C 


Universal i New York, N. Y 
Thomas H. Wi New York, N. Y. 
Hopkins & Field, ter, N. Y. 
James M. Caird, ) ie e 
Gilbert C. White, Durham, N. C. 
B. Ashburton Tripp, Cleveland, Ohio 
F. W. Ballard & , Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. B. Gascoigne, Cleveland, Ohio 
Husselman, C . Ohio 
Jones & Carr Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
bert H. Whitten, Cayo Obio 


Holway E 
Allentown Testi tories, Allentown, Pa 
alin “ Hct Phi ma Pa. 
A t 
- Ledoux, 
Co., Phat, Pa. 


+B wml ay ay 

T 
J. G. se Co., Mesiphia “Teun 
—— Worthen, Va. 


Wa. G. Kirchoffer, Madison, Wise. 








SURVEYS SERVICE 
FRANCHISES AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU RATES 
CONTRACTS AN ASSOCIATION OF EXPERTS FOR SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
ARBITRATION TING — ECONOMICS — ENGINEERING — LAW VALUATIONS 
TAXATION 50 MADISON AVENUE LABOR 
LEGISLATION NEW YORK ADMINISTRATION 
OWNERSHIP TRANSPORTATION LIGHT HEAT POWER WATER COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 








F. W. BALLARD & CO., 


BULKLEY BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We design, build, operate and report on Utility Plants, 
Electric, Street Railway, Water, Gas and Telephone 


Engineers 








BLACK, 


CHAS. A. McCKENNEY 


McKENNEY & STEWART 
Members American Society of Civil Engineers 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Maj. Gen. W. M. BLACK, U. S. A. Retired 
MUNICIPAL, HIGHWAY, RIVER, HARBOR, PORT AND TERMINAL ENGINEERING 
Examinations, Reports, Designs, Estimates, Organization and Administration 


JOHN STEWART 














TRAFFIC SURVEYS 


,» REPORTS AND SOLUTIONS 


FOWLER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Porcupine and Fan Caissons—Movie Theaters 
25 Church Street, New York City 


Detroit, Dime Bank Bldg. 
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ALBRIGHT & MEBUS 
Civil Engineers 
Town planning and municipal 


improvements, parks, drainage, 
sewerage and sewage disposal. 


1502 Locust Street 


SHEFFIELD A. ARNOLD 
Landscape Architect 


Land Subdivisions 


City Parks Institution Grounds 
Private Estates 





ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD 
M. Am. Soc.0. EB. M.E. Inst. Oan 
Consulting Highway Engineer 
Investigations, Transportation Sur- 


veys, Reports, Specifications, Esti- 
mates, Litigation Cases. 








PHILADELPHIA 230 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass Ann Arbor, Michigan 
W., H ALLEN BANKS & CRAIG BOULAY-HARRISON CO. 


cumanuune 1.1m 
122 —_ Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill 
Specializing in Local Improve- 
ments by Special Assessment— 


Sewers, Water Works and Pave- 
ments. 





51 East 42nd St., New York City 
7C9 Telegraph Building 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Municipal, hydraulic and sanitary 

engineers 


Design, operation, valuation 


Civil Engineers 
TOLEDO 
Summit-Cherry Bldg 


OHIO 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Filtration 
Pavements, Reports 











ALLENTOWN 
TESTING LABORATORY 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 
and Chemists 
Cement and Aggregates, Steel, 
Paving Materials, Water Analyses. 
ERNEST B. McCREADY, Director 
$738-77 Linden St., Allentown, Pa. 








THE BEELER ORGANIZATION 


Operating, Traction and Traffic 
Investigations. Routing Surveys. 
Valuations, Operation, Management 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 








THOMAS F. BOWE 
Consulting Engineer 
Designs 

Valuations 

Inspections 
Reports 


Water, Sewerage 
Treatment of 
Sewage 
Industrial Plante 
110 William Street, 

New York Oity 

















Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Louis R. Howson 
ENGINEERS for 


Water Works Sewage Disposal! 
Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 


Sewerage Power Generation 
CHICAGO HARTFORD BLDG. 


J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 
«<a 

2301 Conne at Av " ; 

TRANSPORT ATION 

Complete District Surveys and 
Programs 

Adapting Transit, Railroad, Motor 

Port and City Plans. Traffic Relief 

Experience in 20 Cities 


RALPH BOWMAN 


Consalting Accoantant 
16th & R Streets, N. W 
Washington, D. 0 
Municipal Accounting 
School Accounting 
Budget Procedures 
Surveys and Oosts 














American Park Butpers 


Landscape Architects and 
City Planners 


Comprehensive city planning. 
Zoning. Land Plotting. 


201 EB. Ontario St., Ohicago, Tl. 


FRANKLIN BIEDERMAN 


Registered Professional Civil Engi- 
neer in Municipal Engineering 
City Planning, Management, Inves 
tigations, Surveys, Reports, Cost 
Accounting for Economics. Water 
Works, Light and Power Plants, 

Sewage, Roads and Streets 


FLORENCE, ARIZONA 


Bragg Engineering Co. 
CHARLES | 
Consulting Engineers 

Cher al Civil 

Electrica] Mecha N 

Sales Engineers 
General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich 


sRAGG 




















E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Steam & Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water, Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 
609-10-11-12 New England Bidg., 

Kansas City, Missouri 








Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bldg. 
BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Valu- 


ations, Special Investigations and 
Reports 





JOHN A. BROOKS 


Landscape Irrigation Engineer 
Consultation on sprinkling and 
irrigation problems of Parks, 
Cemeteries and Golf Courses. 
10220 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















W. B. Conard 


Specialists on Water Works— 


Materials 
Specifications 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspections 
Reports 


J. 8. Busby 


CONARD & BUZBY 


Designs 
Tests 








112 Bast 19th Street 





CONSULTING ENGINEER 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


WATER SUPPLY—SEWAGE DISPOSAL—HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Reports, Investigations, Valuations, Rates, 


Design, Construction, Operation, 
Management, Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


New York City 
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CHAS. BROSSMAN 
Mem. Am. Soc. C. B., Mem. Am. Soc, M E 
Consulting Engineer 
Reports Investigation Plans, Speci- 
fications, Water pe Sewerage 
and Disposal. Lighting Plante— 
Supervision of Construction and 
Reduction in Operating Cost. Ap 

raisalsa—Expert Testimony. 
Gorchante Bank, Indianapolis, Ind 


WALDO S. COULTER 
Consulting Engineer 


WATER SUPPLY — SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
DISPOSAL OF INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
Reporta, Investigations, Valuations, Design, 
Seen, Operation. Service for munici- 
iy and water companies on an annual 


114 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK CITY 


The FROEHLICH & EMERY 
ENGINEERING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Electrical & Mechanical Engineers 
Valuations, Reports, Plans, Speci- 
fications, Supervision of Construe- 
tion. Generating Stations, Trans- 
mission Lines, Distribution Sys- 

tems, Street Lighting. 








PARKS 


Old parks rejuvenated; New areas 
planned mutually with zoning and 
school building programs. 


GEORGE BURNAP 


Washington, D. C. 





JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 
Municipal Development Engineer 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING—ZONING 
Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivision Housing 
Wrigley Buliding 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Purification 
Treatment of Industria] Wastes. 


Cleveland, Leader-News Building 








BURNS AND McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Appraisals, Rate Investigations, 
Expert Testimony, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Lighting. 

Sulte 400, Interstate Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
404 Marsh-Strong Bidg, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CURRIE ENGINEERING CO. 
Incorporated 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
Webster City, lowa. 


SEWERS ——- WATER —— PAVING 


HOWARD R. GREEN CO. 
Consalting Engineers 
Bever Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Paving, Sewers & Sewage Disposal 
Waterworks — Swimming Pools 
Subdivision Development 








JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice anp LABORATORY 
92 FOURTH ST. TROY, N. Y. 


Water Analysis and Tests of Filter 
Plants 


F. A. Dunham 
Municipal Engineering 
Roads, Pavements, Sewers and Super- 


vision. Also Develo te, 
ellie a Ts Subdivision. 
109 Park Ave. Tel. 610 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





New York City 116 West 39th St 


A. E. HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineer 
Design & Supervision of Construction 


Sewerage Water Works 

Sewage Disposal Water Purification 

Drainage Water Works 
Valuation 


Expert Services in Litigation 








THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 
J. N. Chester ow J. F. Laboon 
J.T. Campbell E. E. Bankson 
Water Works, Water Purification, 
Rate Investigations and Appraise- 
ments, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, 


Operation of Properties, Expert 
Testimony 
Union Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa: 





An organisation of Experts formerly in Charge 
of Municipal Inspections, Analyses, Health 
and Sanitary Surveys for the City oN New York 


EKROTH LABORATORIES 
461 Eighth Ave. (at Penn. Sta.) New York City 


Health Service, Analyses, Inspections, In- 
vestigations, Supervision, Expert Testimony, 
Researches, Appraisals, Sanitary Engineering 


Water, Food, Drugs, Poisonines, Epidemics 


James C. Harding, 


Consulting Engineer and Sanitary Expert. 
Water Supply and Purification. Refuse Dis- 
and Sewage Disposal. In- 
vestigations Epidemics. Water Works 
Valuations. Supervision of Construction 
and Operation. 


New York City, 170 Broadway 








City-Wastes Disposal Co. 
in Drainage, 
and Sewage Disposal. 


Reports and Estimates, Surveys. 
Plans and Supervision. 


Sewerage 


New York, 45 Seventh Avenue 


ELROD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
General and Consulting Engineers 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

LOS ANGELES, 704 Story Building 
Public Utility Rate jon, City Plan- 
ning, Water Supply, Water Purification, 
Sewer y e Disposal, [nciperators, 
Paving Property Valuation. 


HAZEN & WHIPPLE 


CONSULTING HYDRAULIO 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 
Allen Hazen @. O. Ve 
CO. M. Everett L. MW. Babbitt 
e 
New York 


Malcolm 
26 W. 44th Street, 








H. BURDETT CLEVELAND 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
Ameciated with 
CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE 

Sani’ 

tary Investigations and Reports, Design 
and Supervision, Water 8u Wa ri 
fication, Sewerage and plenty, Water aa 


New York 38 Park Row 





FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


ENGINEERS 
New York, 170 Boadway 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1001 Chestnut St. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 319 Summit-Cherry Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 600 Walnut St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 879 NorthParkway 


J. WALLACE HIGGINS 


Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CiVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 


Mele aie, Sree fs 


Sarva, Te Saree, Hainan, 
omen” NEW YORK 











LOUIS S. COLE 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialist in City Plan Play- 
grounds, Parks and a e ~ 








Ethelbert E. Furlong 


Landscape Architect 


cay ce Hgtates Cyrene Institution Grounds 
vat 


Union Building, , el N. J. 








Holway Engineering Co. 


Sanitary Engineers 

505 New Wright Bidg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Water Works and Water Purification. 


vertigelion, Design, Supervision.” 
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HOPKINS & FIELD THE JONES & CARR CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


$49 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Water supply and purification. 
Sewerage, Wastes disposal. Munic- 
ipal Engineering. Expert testimony 
and sppraisals. Plans, estimates, 
supervision. 


Chas. C. Hopkins Arthur M. Pield 





Consulting Engineers 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists om Street Lighting 
For Municipalities 
Examinations and Reports, Ap 
praisals and Adjustments of Rates 

Plans and Specifications Estir nates 


J. G. LAWRENCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
Municipal 
Water works, filtration, sewerage, 
Street lighting and pavements 
Management Executive Control 
Appraisals — Reports 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
738 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 








R. HUSSELMAN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Design and Construction of 
Power Stations and Lighting Sys- 
tems. Appraisals, Estimates and 
Specifications. Appraisals and 
Rate Investigations. Electric, Gas 
and Street Railway. 
CUYAHOGA BLDG., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





Frederick Juchhoff and Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Specialists in municipal audits, 


budgets, and systems 


410 Star Buliding Washington, D. C. 


LEDOUX, J. W., 
Consulting Engineer 
. Water Works Water Powes 
Power Plants 


ag Designs, Construction Super- 
vision, Valuation, Arbitration, Rate 
Schedules. 


112 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 











J, L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
Industrial and Municipal Engineers 


Investigations—Reporte— Plans, 
Covering, 
Organisation, M: it, Accoun and 
Cost Methods, Em een and Wage Prob- 
leme— A ppraisals = Testimony. 


Monadnock en Chicago 





KELKER, DE LEUW & CO. 


Consalting Engineers 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


Transportation Studies 
Traffic Reports 
for Citis 








HOSPITAL 
CONSULTANTS 


Cornelius S. Loder and Associates 
Established 1906 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
30 Church St. New York 











CLARK E. JACOBY 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
River and Flood Control. Water 
Power Development, Land Recla- 
mation, Drainage, Topographic Sur- 
veys, Bridges, Reinforced Concrete. 
Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








William Gray Kirchoffer 
SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
MADISON, WIS. 
Development of Under-ground-water supplies 
Design of High Efficiency Air Lift Pumps 
Increasing Capacity of Existing Wells 
New Efficient Process of Sewage Disposal. 


Ty 


MARR, GREEN & CO. 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers 
City Planners 


Suite 1002 Wrigley Building 
400 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 








The 


JENNINGS-LAWRENCE CO. 


CIVIL AND 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
511-12 Hartman Bidg. 


COLUMBUS OHIO 





MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 


Engineers 
PITTSBURGH — CLEVELAND 


Municipal and Public Utility 
Engineers, City Planning, 
Zoning 


MAURY & GORDON 


Dabney H. Maury 
Fred G. Gordon 


msulting Engineers 
Water Works Sewe 
Power Plants 


Chicago, Ill 


verage 
Appraisals 
, 1445 Monadnock Blk 








GEORGE A. JOHNSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Refuse Collection and Disposal 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 








LANGFORD & MOREAU 
Ltd. 

Landscape Engineers 
Golf Architects 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








METCALF & EDDY 
14 Beacon St Boston, Mass 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Water Works Sewerage Works 


Industrial 


Wastes. Municipal Refuse. Drair lage Flood 
Protection. Supervision of Construction and 
Operation Valuations I chaeters for 











Chemical and Biological Analyses 
> R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY o. 5 eee 
Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 
622 Summit Street TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation 

exploration and timber operations. 
GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling for cities and 
counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines 











OVER HALF A CENTURY IN CHICAGO 
THE EDGAR A. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

160 West Randolph St., 

Water supply, sewerage, and sewage disposal, 
electric light systems, pavements, track 


ROSSITER CO. 


Chicago 
drainage, farm 


elevation, tunnels, mining 


and levee-pumping plants, 
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Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineer 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
555 GATES BUILDING 
KANSAS CITy, MO 


RANDOLPH - PERKINS CO. 
Engineers—-Managers 


Housing, City Planning, Water 
Supply and Sewage Disposal 


L. K. Sherman, Pres. 
1210 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago 





WESTON & SAMPSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Hydraulic and Public Health Engi- 
neering. 

Engineering and _ In- 
vestigations. 
Supervision of rification Plants 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








P. H. NORCROSS 
M. AM.SOO.C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Sewage Disposal, Hydro-Electric 
Valuation Public Utilities 


ATLANTA 


J. F. Sanborn & C. L. Bogert 
Consulting Ciwil Engineers 
Reports Designs 


Water Supply Concrete Structure 
Sewerage Tunnels 


80 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





AVE you seen the lists of 
valuable catalogs on 
pages 4 and 6? A careful study 
of these pages will be of help 
to you in locating the ma- 
chinery, materials or appa- 
ratus you want. Catalogs you 
need. 








North, Allison & Ettlinger 


Licensed Civil Engineers 

City Surveyors. Topographic 
Surveys of large tracts. 

City Planning, Field Supervi- 
sion Dock, Terminal Develop- 
ment. 

Hugot Building, Staten Island, 
New York. 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 

An organisation of thoroughly 
trained experts with a wide, suc- 
cessful experience in-——Public Ser- 
vice Properties, Refrigeration, In- 
dustrial and Textile Plants, Munic- 
ipal Improvements. 





ERNEST WHITCHARD 
Accountant and Anditor 


Municipal, County, School and 

Industrial Accounting, Auditing 
and Systematizing. 

City National Bank Building, 
Dawson, Georgia 











_ Bewerage and Sewage 


Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 
Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineers 


Reports, Designs, Supervision, 
Appraisals,Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Water Purification, Sewage 
Treatment, Refuse Disposal. 


Chicago, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave. 


C. E. SMITH & CO. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
2073 Railway Exch. Bidg. St. Louls, Mo. 
I igati i expert 
ee Se edie 
problems, electrification, grade crossing elimi- 
nation, foundations, highways, docks, water 
supply, river and flood protection, drainage 
and sanitation, power plants. 


Gilbert C. White Co.,C.E. 


M. Am. Soc. 0. BE. 

M. Am. Soc. M. EB. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Durham, NH. O. 

An organization of Civil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and emical Engi- 
eoets. Waterworks, Streets, Power 

ants. 








CHARLES L. PILLSBURY CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Henry W. Taylor 


ROBERT WHITTEN 
CITY PLANNER 


Minneapolis, St. Paul Water Supply _ Sewerage a surveys, plans 
Power Plants, Central Heating — a 
8 tems, Bowers, Sewage Disposal, Hydraulic Developments. aoe > 
erworks, ving, ree u- ‘ . . 
mination, Appraisals, Rate Investi- 149 Broadway, N. Y. City regulations. 
gations. 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 
Member Am. Soc. C. B. 
Consulting Engineer, 
Pavements, Highways, Drainage, 


Sewerage, Town Planning and 
General Municipal Problems. 


Reports, Specifications, Supervision 
Park Row Bldg., New York City 


ROBERT L. TOTTEN 
Member Am. Soc. O, E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Paving, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Valuation of Public Utilities 


Brown Marx ALK 
BIRMINGHAM, BAMA 


THOS. H. WIGGIN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 

60 Church Street, New York City 
Tel. Cortlandt 7785-7786 


Reports, Designs, Supervision, 
Valuation: Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Flood Control, Tunnels. 











Alexander Potter, C.E. 


Hydraulics, Sanitation, Con- 


B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Mem. Am, Soc. of Landscape 


GARDNER S. WILLIAMS 
Consulting Engineer 











crete Structures Designed Architects 
Executed. Industrial Towns. Subdivisions, WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Parks, School and Institution Hydroelectric Developments 
50 Church Street, New York Grounds Investigations Appreisels Reports 
(Hudson Terminal!) Tel. Cortlandt 5501 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Cornwell Bldg., Anz Arbor, Mich. 
Clyde Potts GERALD J. WAGNER || EDWIN WORTHAM, EE. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORE Consulting Engineer 


Civil and Sanitary Engineer 


Disposal 
Works, Hydraulics, Water Works, 


Filtration, Reports, Plans and 
Estimates. 








Consalting Electrical Engineer 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Consultant for Municipalities on 
Gas, Street Railway, ectric and 
Telephone Problems. 





Valuations of Electric Railways, 

Power Properties and Utilities of 

an Sunt. Trafic and Operating 
es. 


Allison Bldg., Va. 





Established Feb. 1918 
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AVERY AND LAMB 
Rate Cases Investigations 


lle 13-15 Masonic Temple, Harrisburg, Pa. Auditing 
Specialists in 
MUNICIPAL AND UTILITY ACCOUNTING. ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET SYSTEMS 








F. B. LEOPOLD 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF 
MUNICIPAL FILTRATION PLANTS, GRAVITY FILTERS, PRESSURE 
FILTERS AND WATER SOFTENING PLANTS 


HOUSE BUILDING 393 2-3 PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. | 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY CORPORATION 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
RaTE INVESTIGATIONS 15 Park R New York Crry PLANNING 
AND VALUATION OF a oo ZonINnG ORDINANCES 
Pustic Urmrris Investigations, Reports and Technical Counsel Buristnc Copzs 
in connection with all municipal 
engineering matters. 























Public Utilities for Public Utility Advice from 
Public Service DELOS F, WILCOX, Ph.D. Public Point of View 
436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SPECIALIST IN ANALYSES 


Service-at-Cost Proposals Public Ownership Plans 
Public Utility Valuations Problems of Public Policy 











UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 


Accountants and Auditors—Industrial Engineers 
SINGER BUILDING (Cortlandt 6857) NEW YORK 


Specialists in Municipal Auditing, Accounting, 
Financing and Related Engineering Problems. 




















PIPE RAILINGS _ 


When in the market for Pipe Railing for Stairs, Bridges or Retaining 
Walls, send us your drawings. We can quote you prices that will be 
worth considering. Dept. A 


PIPE RAILING CONSTRUCTION CO., Long Island City, New York 


BUTLER IMPROVED 
STREET CANS 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose construction = oe 
: are sanitary, artistic 
keeps the rubber from cracking or pte peat ahd Te oe fELP 
leaking. If you want the best fire The refuse thrown into curanns 
hose at the lowest cost per year of the Butler trash can is =\l 


. out ofsight. Oncein,it 
service, send for our catalogue. staysin untiltaken out. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. Wee far atest erature 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago, III. Tie Anthony Fa Soe 
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Westinghouse 
at The Newark Market 


FFICIENT illumination beautifying the 
structure—this briefly describes the results 
of Westinghouse lighting equipment at the 
New Center Market House, Newark, N. J. 
A list of the lighting equipment installed here 
covers exterior, interior, roof, open market, 
basement and garage lighting equipment and 
includes: 
45 Santiago Brackets 
with octagonal lanterns 
on sides and rear. 
40 Arcadian Newels 
outline the edges of the roof 
8 Four-foot Arcadian Newels 
over the main entrance. 
27 Arcadian Senior Posts 
light the Farmer’s Market. 
224 Commerce Brackets 
) illuminates the vast interior. 
250 RLM Reflectors 
light the 80,000 square foot 
garage on the second floor. 








Westinghouse Illuminating Engineers planned 
this complete lighting installation and will be 
glad to assist you with your illuminating 
problems. Write our nearest office or 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
George Cutter Works South Bend, Ind 
Sales Office in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westingho 
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50 to 75 
At a Time 
- Enjoy 






% 

$ Builds the Body 
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